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ABSTRACT 


A community of five thousand persons was carefully observed with respect to col- 
lective life, collective behavior, and human consequences. The facts were observed 
with reference to accuracy, numerical extent, and the concomitants. The object of 
study is to discover a tendency and to realize expectation. There are two major pat- - 
terns of human aggregation, the'inheriting and the inhabiting. The former is tribal; 
the latter is civil. The community is a natural society. Minor societies, unlike com- 
munities, are creations rather than growths and are (1) mob-minded regulators or 
vigilantes, (2) societies of lord or boss and his fealty-men, or (3) societies of uncon- 
strained individuals in voluntary combination. In the populations of cammunities or 
commonwealths unlike-minded and like-minded elements are commingled: They must 
therefore try to bring about toleration and adjustment. The definitive trait of normal 
society is equilibrium which tends to be worked out between folk society and state. 
Intensive investigation is difficult but not impossible since a greater wealth of factual 
material is at hand than previously. Sociology is a comparative study of societies, not 
geography, ecology, biology, psychology, anthropology, culture, or ethics. 


In one of the older American commonwealths there is a certain 
local population with which the author of these pages has been well 
acquainted for more than half his lifetime. It numbers not more 
than five thousand persons and occupies an area of not more than 
thirty-six square miles. The greater part of the area is a north and 
south river valley seven hundred and fifty feet. above sea-level. 
Mountain ridges, steep and wooded, but offering numerous passes of 
easy grade, shut in the valley on the east and on the west. . 

By personal observation and talk, supplemented by study of local 
records, the author has accumulated much information about this 
population which, severely condensed, he has arranged in the fol- 
lowing scheme of questions and answers. _ 
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AN OBSERVATIONAL STUDY OF A LOCAL POPULATION 
I. FACTORS OF COLLECTIVE LIFE 


1. Resources and opportunittes avatled of —Lumbering? Much 
formerly. Mining? Iron ore, lime. Fishing? Not of occupational 
importance. Agriculture? Excellent resources and largely availed 
of. Manufacturing? Iron formerly, cotton, paper. Commerce? 
Local trade. 

2. Aggregatton.—Urban, crowded, ugly, unwholesome? No. 
-= Urban, not crowded? Villages only. Rural? Yes, largely. 

3. 6 omposition, racial or national.—Homogeneous? Formerly. 
English stock chiefly, with a mixture of Dutch and Irish. 

Heterogeneous? Now, and increasingly so. Newcomers Italian 
and Polish. | 

4. Cultural reactions —Is a majority of the population satisfied 
with pleasures that make little or no intellectual demand or appeal? 
Yes. 

Is the majority of the population emotionally religious? No. 

Is a majority of the population dogmatically religious? No. 

_ Are the emotionally and dogmatically religious together a major- 
ity of the population? Yes. 

Is a majority of the population respectfully obedient to an ecclesi- 
astical authority, and observant of an ecclesiastical ritual? Almost 
a majority is. 

Is a majority of the population literate? Yes. 

Has a majority of the population had two or three years of school- 
ing? Yes. 

Is a majority of the population hostile to advanced historical asd 
scientific ideas? Not sufficiently interested in them to know i or care 
whether they are taught in the schools. 

Does a courageous and informed minority stand for these ideas 
and talk them? Would if the ideas were challenged. 

Does a majority of the population every now and then tell the 
Legislature that “there ought to be a law" to command and speed | 
up a desired betterment or restraint? Yes. 

Does a majority of the population regard all man-made laws as 
equally “sacred” or “right” and as equally binding on conscience? 
No. 
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II. COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR . 

ri. Does a majority of the persons composing this population 

from time to time participate in a collective action or undertaking? 
Yes. 

2. Is the collective action participated in by a majority of the . 
population (a) Occasional only? , When something happens to 
alarm or inflame?’ No. (b) Continuous? Practically continuous. | 
If continuous do participators incite one another to this or that act 
of participation by (x) Suggestion? Occasionally. (2) EXIT 
Usually. (3) Threat? No. (4) Persuasion? Occasionally. 

3. Is the collective action participated in by a majority of the 
population usually (a) a blind mass drive like that of stampeding 
cattle? No. (5) Experimental, through trial and error? Not often. 
(c) Customary, traditional? Usually. (d) Planned, thought out? 
Occasionally. 

4. Is the collective action participated i in by a majority of the 
population more often than not (a) Disorderly? No. (5) Violent? , 
No. (c) Orderly? Yes. (d) Peaceable? Yes. 

_ 5. (1) Does a majority of the population collectively (a) Coerce? 
No. (b) Extort? No. (c) Suppress? No. (d) Bully? No. (e) 
Meddle? No. 

(2) Does a coherent and determined minority of the population 
(a) Coerce? In business and industry, to some extent. (5) Extort? 
In business and industry, to some extent. (c) Suppress? No. (d) 
Bully? Yes, occasionally, in business and politics. (e) Meddle? 
Yes, often, in private affairs of neighbors and acquaintances. 

6. (x) Isa majority of the population collectively (a) Helpful? 
"To some extent. (5) Considerate? Not inconsiderate. (c) Intent 
on arriving at mutual respect and respect for outsiders? Beginning ' 
to be interested. (2) Is an influential minority collectively (a) 
Helpful? Yes. (5) Considerate? Yes. (c) Intent on promoting 
good understandings? Yes. (d) Intent on encouraging respect? 
Yes. 

7. Does a majority of the population collectively (a) Demand 
and defend the personal liberty of all men in personal matters and. 
relations?! Theoretically. Practically indifferent. (b) Demand 


1 The phrase “personal liberty" as here used is more specific than the common ` 
phrase “individual liberty.” A "person" is more than an “individual.” A “person” has 
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and defend respect for personal privacy? Theoretically. Practical- 
ly indifferent. (c) Demand and defend freedom of meeting, speech, 
discussion, and unlicensed publication? Theoretically. Practically 
indifferent, negligent. 

8. Does a majority of the population collectively delegate pow- 
ers to agents? (a) Irresponsibly, with no attempt to hold agents to 
accountability? Often. (b) Responsibly, with alert and diligent 
attempt to hold to accountability? Now and then. 

9. (1) Does a majority of the population in tacit or open under- 
Poot and mutual support commonly and notoriously disobey 
and nullify certain statutes or other governmental commands? No. 
(2) Does a determined and effective minority notoriously disobey ` 
and nullify certain statutes or other governmental commands? Yes. 

10. Does a majority of the population in mutual understanding 
and support (a) Defend laissez faire and collectively resist en- 
croachments of governmental activity? No. (5) Collectively and 
otherwise encourage the expansion of state authority and activity? 
By indifference. (c) Assume that voluntary activity and state activ- 
ity are both necessary, and collectively work to bring them into ad- 
justment and co-operation? indifferently. | 


IIL HUMAN CONSEQUENCES l 

Has the birth-rate of this population been falling for twenty-five 
years or more? Yes. 

Has the death-rate been falling? Yes. | 

Has the morbidity (illness) rate been falling? Yes. 

Does insanity in ratio to population increase? Yes. 

Does minor criminality (misdemeanor) increase in ratio to popu- 
lation? Yes. 

Do separation and divorce in ratio to marriages multiply? Yes. 

Is individuality more a matter of pose and pretense, less a matter 
of mind and character, than it was a generation or more ago? Yes, 
by general affirmation. 





been conditioned by society. He is socialized and responsible. He desires liberty not 
to do “just as he pleases” regardless of the well-being of fellow-men, but that he may 
function effectively. 


AN INTENSIVE SOCIOLOGY: A PROJECT . s 


IMPLICATIONS AND DISCLOSURES 


Essentials of scientific procedure.—From this brief report of one 
first-hand investigation we can learn what are the essential pro- 
cedures of a scientific study of human society and ‘what it is good 
for—why it is important. | 

The first step of procedure is to “make sure," by repeated ob- 
servations and checks, of the actual presence or occurrence of the 
facts alleged. This may be no task at all or it may be one of much 
difficulty. To ascertain to a certainty that there are or are not lum- 
bering or mining or agricultural opportunities which are availed of, 
that the population is concentrated or is scattered, that it is or is not 
composed of more than one racial or minor ethnic stock, demands 
little more than reasonable attention to things obtrusively obvious; 
but to make sure that a more or less mixed population is or is not 
emotionally religious, is or is not addicted to revivalism, is or is not 
peace-observing and law-obeying, is not so simple a matter. 

'The second step of procedure is to ascertain facts of extent or 
prevalence, measured if possible numerically, by countings of in- 
stances and persons. For example, how many persons are employed 
in agriculture, how many in manufacturing industry? How many 
are satisfied with inane pleasures? How many are illiterate? How 
many collectively resist encroachments of governmental activity? 
etc. What we want to get at is the comparative prevalence of various 
significant conditions, reactions and consequences, above all the 
relative number of individuals participating in various significant 
kinds of behavior. In the report here presented “majority” and : 
“minority” prevalence only appear. That is because it was desired 
to generalize the shifting actual numbers for a series of years, and 
because, for most purposes, majority or minority prevalence is of 
preponderating significance. | 

The third step is to ascertain what prevalences are more often 
than not found occurring together. The association may be casual, 
a fact of chance, a contingency only, or it may be a fact of causation. 
To determine whether it is certainly one of these alternatives and. 
not the other is a difficult and tedious scientific undertaking and 
does not now concern us. What we want to know is whether an ob- 
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served association of ee is beyond question usual, and that 
fact is not difficult to establish. We want to know this fact because 
a usual association creates in our minds an expectation (not a cer- 
tainty) that it will continue to be usual. 

The probable and the possible.—To establish well-grounded ex- 

pectations in lieu of certainties is the chief business of the scientific . 
study of human society. It is to expectation that we adjust our daily 
behavior. In the morning we note the weather prediction, “prob- 
ably showers” or “probably fair.” We go to the railroad station to 
take a train that probably will arrive as scheduled, and convey us 
to our destination in time for appointments made as a “safe bet.” 
The insurance companies sell us policies based on a calculated “ex- 
pectation” of this or that. The things that we do with one another, 
against one another, and for one another, and the relationships that 
we enter into, from marriage to trusteeship or politics, are contin- 
gencies which can be predicted by simple arithmetic methods for 
populations and social classes within ascertainable limits of error. 
How organized society of known composition and pattern will carry 
on in given circumstances is never a matter knowable to a certainty : 
—Tnor wholly unknowable. It is knowable as a. probability, ex- 
pressed as a percentage of certainty symbolized by unity. The so- 
ciologist can determine limits of variability and trends of change in 
society with closer approximation to truth than hit-or-miss popular | 
thinking can, or than legislatures do. 
. Thebig truth disclosed by these facts.is that ins society $5 not 
a fixed order, rigidly deterministic. The doings and relationships 
which constitute it fall freely into arrangements which exhibit a 
tendency, often strong, toward order or pattern, as do the positions 
taken and more or less held by birds on the wing in flock formation. 
But positions now and then change and pattern is remade. There is 
orderliness in society and there also is freedom. They condition and 
limit each other. 

Therefore, while as members of society we must adjust our lives 
to long-persisting arrangements and habitual “ways,” we are day by 
day dared to upset them. We are tempted by possibility to try to 
make behavior, society, and human personality itself more to our 
liking or approval. We undertake, that is, to improve them according 
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to our conception of improvement, and now and then, within limits, 
we succeed. To realize possibility, however, we must know what the 
possibilities are and what the limiting probabilities are. The so- 
ciology of retrospect and projection outlined by Comte and the en- 
cyclopedic sociology of Spencer and Schaffle do not give us this 
information. They have traced broad patterns of societal structure, 
discovered chief processes of societal functioning, and determined 
main trends of societal evolution. They offer us knowledge which is 
indispensable for our understanding of the historical origins and 
development of society, but it is too general to afford us helpful 
guidance in concrete situations which we react to now. 

'The more definite knowledge of possibility and limiting proba- 
bility that would help us we must acquire by intensive study of cer- 
tain strictly fundamental patterns and strictly fundamental modes 
of collective behavior which are found to be factors in every social 
situation. These, happily, are conspicuous enough for identifica- 
tion. Intensive investigation is feasible. 

In any part of the United States or any other country inquiries 
following out the questions of the foregoing observational study 
could be made. A sufficient number of them collectively would be a 
substantial foundation for an inductive study of human aggrega- 
tions and their ways. 


FUNDAMENTAL PATTERNS 


Aggregations and societies.—XYhere are two major patterns of 
human aggregation that may descriptively be called the “inherit- 
ing" and the “inhabiting.” The inheriting aggregation is composed 
of individuals who are in it because of descent from forbears who 
were in it. An inhabiting aggregation is composed of individuals 
who occupy a territorial place or region either because they were 
born in it or because they have come into it from elsewhere. Minor 
patterns of aggregation are the casual and the contrived. In the one 
case individuals have come together by accident, in the other case 
by intent or design. A minor aggregation is found always within a 
major aggregation with which it is not coextensive. It is composed 
of only a part of the membership of the major aggregation. 

— As long as the members of an aggregation dwell in proximity or 
otherwise keep together, they do many things together and talk 
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about them. Keeping together, doing things together, and talking 
constitute association, and persisting associations are societies. 

Inheriting aggregations are tribal or ethnic societies. Inhabiting 
aggregations are civil societies. All are communities, some of them 
grown into commonwealths. 'The name is appropriate because the 
individuals that compose a community have substantial interests 
and pursuits in common. They share basic opportunities and activi- 
ties. Communities are major societies, general and comprehensive. 
Within a major society may be found, and usually will be, minor so- 
cieties, each including only a part of the membership of the com- 
munity. | 

The community is a “natural society” in a more important sense 
than Bentham’s natural society of acquaintance and conversation 
was. The community is natural in the sense that, except in very 
modern instances, it is not forecast and planned, but arises out of 
casual comminglings and uninhibited impulses upon which a fum- 
bling deliberation tardily reacts. It is a phenomenon of evolution, - 
and sociology, deriving from the series, biology, psychology, and 
anthropology, is a naturalistic science of society viewed as a human 
conduct part of the normal order of nature, and as explainable 
therefore only in terms of what-we somewhat broadly but with fair- 
ly definite meaning call “natural causation.” Minor societies also, 
in a broad sense, are natural, but, unlike major societies or com- 
munities, they are more creations than growths. Originating in indi- 
vidual suggestions, taken up and followed out by associates, or in 
multi-individual reactions to situations, they are folk societies. 

Communities dominate their individual members. They pre- 
scribe and regulate behavior, tribal communities by religion and 
ritual, civil communities by government and law. Singly or in com- 
binations civil communities are states, asserting authority, issuing 
commands and demanding obedience, which, in large measure, they 
obtain by force or threat. 

Minor societies are of three distinct kinds, namely, (1) societies 
of mob-minded “regulators” or “vigilantes”; (2) societies of lord 
or boss and his fealty-men (of beneficium et commendatio); (3) so- 
cieties of unconstrained individuals in voluntary combination and 
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co-operation, as coterie, brotherhood (sodality), partnership (so- 
cietas). 

All of these three kinds of societies are folk societies yet all are 
in large part products of individual forethought and intention. They 
are purposive and experimental. 

Forethought and intention are forthputtings of individuals who 
are quicker to see opportunity than their fellows are, more alert to 
seize it, and more persistent in making the most of it. These effec- 
tive individuals are not in all other respects alike. .One sort are self- 
righteous fanatics, bent on dictating the conduct of fellow-men by 
terrorizing them. Another sort are intent upon their own emolu- 
ment and power. By sharing emolument and extending protection 
they draw about them fugitive and discredited men who need pro- 
tection and a chance and are glad to get them in exchange for fealty, 
for allegiance and service. The association as a whole is.the begin- 
ning of a ruling power; it is a protocracy. 

Of a contrasting sort are effective men who have no wish to ex- 
ploit or to subordinate. Their inhibition is not altruistic; they do 
. not profess to be “good.” For reasons quite self-regarding, they 
prefer to associate and to work with responsible fellow-men who are 
self-respecting, self-determining, and independent. They demand 
freedom for themselves and for others. 

A basic affirmation of their unpretentious philosophy is that life 
is good if the living like it. Incurable illness, grievous misfortune, 
or affliction may rob life of its joy, but usually the living like life if 
they like what and whom they live with. As a fact of observation 
and experience we like whom we live with if like minded with them, 
and we are like minded with others if we and they react or respond 
in like manner to a common situation or stimulus. 

The like-minded make one another happy. They do not have to 
try. They do not have to drive themselves by a sense of duty. The 
unlike-minded, unless civilized enough to behave courteously 
toward those whom they don’t like, quarrel, meddle, and interfere 
with one another. They bully, aggress, and fight. 

A consciousness of mental and moral kinship (an awareness and 
recognition of those who react and respond as we do) facilitates the 
acquaintance of the like-minded and avoidance of the unlike- 
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minded. Liberty facilitates the association of the like-minded who 
make one another happy and life worth living. 

In the populations of communities (or commonwealths) unlike- 
minded and like-minded elements are commingled. Community (or. 
commonwealth) therefore must try to bring about toleration and 
adjustment. In this endeavor folk society can co-operate and 
should. If the attempt fails, a governing power must keep the peace 
by force. Furthermore, community (or commonwealth) must carry 
. on certain kinds of collective enterprise by authority and command 
if necessary. Folk society in its voluntaristic way should aid and 
abet. 

Because of these facts, among other reasons, intensive study of 
the organization and functioning of folk society should be a large 
part, perhaps a major part, of the enterprise of intensive sociology. 


FOLK SOCIETY 


ee and organizations of folk procedure.—Especially chal- 
lenging phenomena are these: 

1. Nullification and resistance —-(1) Nullification of state dicta- 
tion of religion and worship; (2) resistance to state attempts to 
suppress strikes, picketings and boycotts, and to cripple labor or- 
ganizations; (3) resistance to censorships and prohibitions; (4). 
vigilance organizations; (5) refusals of juries to convict; (6) mobs 
and riots.. 

2. Initiation and encouragement T 1) By social work, in all its 
varieties; (2) by educational experiments, and through such agen- 
cies as child-study associations, and parent-teacher associations; 

(3) by moral safeguarding, by anti-vice organizations and crusades. - 
|. 8. Co-operation with government.—(1) In maintaining public 
order; (2) in sanitation and protection of health; (3) in child con- 
servation; (4) in reform of the criminal law Hid the treatment of 
criminals. | 
- For the intensive study of these phenomena the data and oppor- 
tunities are limitless. 


INTERACTIONS OF THE STATE AND FOLK SOCIETY 


Equilibrium the definitive trast of normal society.—The con- 
straining powers, ritualistic and legal, which germinate within tribal 
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and civil communities and react upon them, encroach upon folk so- 
ciety when they can but not always with attempt to destroy. Rela- 
tionships and behavior which folk society encourages or permits, 
governments, both ritualistic and legal, often limit and define, but 
within the permitted forms and limits sustain. 

This is to create institutions, of status or of law. The family, 
originally in form and conduct whatever its makers could maintain 
against all comers, is now a venerable institution by both ritual and 

‘law. Civil liberty, so called, is an institution of compromise—the 
freedom restricted and defined by government of men free born. 

In Western civilization the human activities and relationships 
that have been conditioned by governmental constraint are of be- 
wildering multiplicity. Nevertheless, even in the Occident, not to 
mention other parts of the world, they are not yet as numerous as 
are activities and relationships either not constrained at all or con- 
strained less by civil authority than by occult ritual and revered 
tradition. Folk ways born of impulse, habit, and preference are 
more nearly universal than stateways, and mores (a blend of man- 
ners and morals) are more generally observed than laws, 

To the extent that the state refrains from constraining and insti- 
tutionalizing, or does not completely succeed in its attempt, our 
spontaneous activities and voluntary relationships continue, and 
- folk society persists. It also expands and strengthens, for unceas- 
ingly new ventures in the society of acquaintance and new experi- 
ments in contractual society are made. Roughly and in the long 
run an equilibrium is worked out and is maintained between folk 
soctety and the state. This equilibrium is seemingly the definitive 
trait of normal human society. 

Thus normally we are at one and the same time members of folk 
society and citizens (or subjects) of the state. The folk associa- 
tions to which we belong and within which we work and find satis- 
faction are in law subject to the state, but are not actually subju- 
- gated or transformed by it. The family, a civil and religious institu- 
tion in legal theory and to a great extent in fact, remains radically 
a folk-way family, as we have evidence in romantic marriages, com- 
mon-law marriages, desertions and separations, and survivals of 
polyandry and polygamy. New rituals and sects and new noncon- 
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formist churches arise in every land and age to contend with estab- 
lished religious orders. Private schools, and endowed colleges and 
universities, compete with public schools and state universities. New 
political parties spring up, and now and then one survives. Agita- 
tions and movements, including those which sway governments and 
shape legislation, are phenomena of folk society, as witness the 
Renaissance, the Reformation, Puritanism, the antislavery struggle, 
and, more recently, communism and pacifism. 

So it appears, not only is folk society more or less conditioned by 
the state, but also the state is conditioned by folk society, which 
now and then nullifies law and defies government. There is no “un- 
conditioned power to compel obedience" in the world of political 
actualities. The notion was one of the properties of political meta- 
physics. Folk society may even break up the state by revolution and 
then permit a new sovereign to re-create it. 

In these interactions between folk society and the state, and in 
variations of the normal equilibrium between them (all ultimately 
measurable), the scientific study of human society is offered an 
opportunity which it would be unpardonable to neglect, and is faced 
with an obligation which it cannot be permitted to ignore or evade. 

Possibilities of intensive $nvestigation.—Intensive investigation 
will be difficult but not impossible, as presumably it would have been 
a half-century ago. Àn amazing wealth of factual material has be- 
come available for observation and analysis. In extensive areas of 
Western Europe universal adult male suffrage has become the basic 
factor and affirmation. of political constitutions. In the United 
States we have universal adult suffrage, male and female. For the 
first time in history, therefore, masses of human beings are in a 
position to choose freely how far they will rely on individual enter- 
prise and habit, preferential association, and voluntary contract (on 
folk society, in short) to achieve their purposes, and how far they ` ` 
will experiment through agencies of government and law. At pres- 
ent there is apparently an increasing reliance on government and 
Jaw, and it is defended as an inevitable reaction to the alleged un- 
scrupulous greed and cruelty of capitalism. 

It is alleged that capitalism, unrestrained by superior power, gets 
possession for nothing of priceless natural resources which it 
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monopolizes, ravages, and wastes. It is angrily proclaimed that cap- 
italism exploits child labor; profits by the demoralization of unem- 
ployment; casts old age adrift; refuses to safeguard dangerous oc- 
cupations; tolerates unwholesome and indecent living conditions 
and profits by them. 

Distrusting other means of self-protection from such evils, em- 
bittered masses experiment with newly acquired political power. 
They have demanded and obtained anti-monopoly and anti-trust 
laws, rate-making, and price-fixing laws. They have obtained “so- 
cial legislation,” and now they dream of greater things. Capitalism, 
they assure themselves and the world, has been warned and social- 
ism will end it. 

There are voices of dissent, however. These say that capitalism 
has no fear of the state; that for practical purposes it is the state, 
' controlling legislation, administration, and judicial appointments 
whenever worth while. Trade-unionism and syndicalism refuse to 
commit themselves to political action, preferring to fight on self- 
reliant lines with strike and boycott. How persistent will they be? 
And will their example prevail? Capitalism, from whatever motive, 
here and there experiments with plans to share control and profits 
with wage-earners. Is any such plan workable? Will it succeed? 
Will the experimenting go on? 

In the same individual mind alternative attitudes may alternate. 
In disagreeing minds they may become antagonisms. They often 
do. One or the other attitude then preponderates in decisions and 
control. Réliance on the state, on government and law; reliance on 
the ways of folk society, on self-help; which of these choices is pre- 
- ponderant in present-day policy, or tending to be? That is the pre- 
cise question to which we desire a trustworthy answer. 

SOCIOLOGY PROPER 

Comparative study of societies.—Intensive studies in sociology 
will presumably clarify and define our idea of what sociology itself 
becomes when we divest it of accretions and admixtures taken up 
from other sciences. 

The residual conception then seen to be possible in view of fore- 
going contentions is that sociology, pure and proper, is a compara- 
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tive study of societies—of what they are, what they do, and what 
they are good for. i 

It is not a study of geography, or of ecology, or of biology, or of 
psychology in sociological complexes and conditionings, obtrusive 
and worth while as these undeniably are. It is not a study under an- 
other name of anthropology, or of culture, or of ethics. Such studies 
allure sociologists but they are not sociology. They are related to it, 
and mistaken for it, but they are not it. A sociology which follows so- 
ciety back to quanta and electrons and projects telesis into a new 
heaven and a new earth cannot hope to escape satirical description 
as a science of organized smatter. . 

In a word, sociology as a distinctive scientific enterprise is pos- 
sible if it is taken up as a comparative study of societies as such. It 
cannot profitably continue to rehearse the story of cosmic evolution 
from the beginning or to project wishful thinking through an endless 
hereafter. ' 
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OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE IN THE ARMY 


HARVEY C. LEHMAN Ax» STUART M. STOKE 
Ohio University , 


ABSTRACT 


The differences between the mean intelligence test scores of the members of the va- 
rious occupations have been emphasized so frequently that an erroneous belief has 
gradually developed, namely, that the majority of our bright citizens come from the 
professional and the large-scale business groups. Inspection of a neglected aspect of 
the army intelligence test data leads to the conclusion that the majority of A and B 
caliber men of the United States are to be found in agricultural work and among the 
skilled and semiskilled laborers. The farmers alone supply as many A and B caliber 


' individuals as do the professional classes collectively. More than half of the A and B 


caliber men are to be found in the non-white-collar occupations. 

It is a matter of general observation that quite different interpre- 
tations may be given to almost identical statistical findings. These 
differences in interpretation may arise either because of especial 
emphasis upon certain portions of the data or because of neglect 
thereof.. In this paper the writers will present what appears to them 
to be a neglected aspect of the army data with reference to occupa- 
tion and intelligence test rating. 

Most of ‘the readers of this journal are familiar with the army 
findings and the graph which discloses the relative status of the mid- 
dle 50 per cents‘of the members of the various occupations. They 
will recall the stair-step arrangement of medians, from the dull who 
engage in simple occupations to the mentally alert who belong to the 
professional groups. A few writers have called attention to the over- 
lapping of the various occupations and have warned the reader that 
the middle 50 per cent does not include the entire range of ability 
" within a given occupation. But many who employ this material have 
tended to neglect this warning. The graph has been reprinted in 
numerous books as evidence that a chasm separates the intelligence 
levels of the upper and the lower occupational groups. The differ- 
ences between the mean intelligence levels have been emphasized so 
frequently that an erroneous assumption has gradually developed, 
namely, that the majority of our bright citizens come from the high- 
er occupational groups. 

The foregoing assumption (and it is merely an assumption) has 
had a rather subtle influence upon current educational thinking. For 
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example, it has been proposed recently that college students be re- 
quired to pay in the form of tuition fees the full cost of their higher 
education. This somewhat reactionary proposal is doubtless based 
ih part upon the inability of universities to provide educational fa- 
cilities for all prospective students. It is probably based in part also 
upon the belief that economic status and test-intelligence are closely 
correlated and that those most able to profit by higher education are 
most able to pay the cost thereof. 

The belief that economic (and social) status and intelligence are 
. closely correlated is one that has become rather firmly established. 
For example, McDougall has written as follows: 

We have, then, pretty good evidence that capacity for intellectual growth is 
inborn in different degree, that it is hereditary, and also that it is closely corre- 
lated with social status. (Italics ours.) — 

. The operation of the social ladder tends to concentrate the valuable 


qualities of the whole nation in the upper strata, and to leave the lowest strata 
depleted of the finer qualities.? 


= Terman has made a statement also which certainly implies that _ 
superior intelligence is to be found chiefly among the professional - 


and the more successful business groups: 


The 120-140 (IQ) group is made up almost entirely of children whose par- 
ents belong to the professional or very successful business classes. The child of 
a skilled laborer belongs here occasionally, the child of:à common laborer very 
rarely indeed. At least this is true in the smaller cities of California among 
populations made up of. native-born Americans.’ (Italics ours.) 


One more quotation will suffice. The popularizer of science has 


been more blunt: 


. Evidence is constantly accumulating that the more successful eco- 
nomic and social classes have far the largest share of the nation’s brains,‘ 


In a previous article the writers have pointed to the fact that so- 
cial and economic status are correlated not closely but rather loosely 


* W. McDougall, Js America Safe for Democracy? (New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1921), pp. 66-67. 


* Ibid., p. 155. 


' L. M. Terman, The Measurement of Intelligence (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 


1916), p. 96. 
* A. E. Wiggam, “America as a Nursery of Genius,” World's Work, LII (1926), 687. 
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with intelligence test scores." They have shown also that, in spite of 
some rather dogmatic assertions to the contrary, the great majority 
of the nation's superior and gifted children come from poor and av- 
erage rather than from wealthy homes. But studies of children do 
not provide the sole evidence that the majority of our superior indi- 
viduals come from the humbler walks of life. The same implication 
lies buried and ignored in the army data. In the present. paper the 
writers will attempt to disinter this implication by computing the 
approximate number of superior men included in various occupa- 
tions and occupational groups in the United States. 

The Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences presents for 
numerous occupations the percentages of men who earned various 
letter ratings on the army tests.” For example, this report states that 
17.7 per cent of the dental officers received ratings of A, and that 
36.7 per cent of them received ratings of B. This means that 54.4 
per cent of the dental officers received one or the other of the two 
highest letter ratings given on the army alpha. 

From the United States census report the writers found that in 
1920 the number of male dentists in the United States was 54,323.° 
If the dental officers in the army were a random? sampling of the 

. ' S. M. Stoke and H. C. Lehman, «Intelligence Test Scores of Social and Occupa- 
tional Groups,” School and Society, X. X X1 (1930), 372-77. 

* In the present paper the term “superior” applies only to men capable of earning 

letter ratings of either À or B on the army tests. 


"R. M, Yerkes (editor), Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, XV, 1921, 
p. 828. In the discussion following the terms "army tests," *army alpha," and "army 
beta" will be employed more or less indiscriminately. The reason for this is that the 
table from which many of the data for this article were taken includes the combined 
ratings for both literate and illiterate draft quotas. See Table 378, p. 828. 


* Fourteenth Census of the United States (1920), Vol. IV, Populations: Occupa- 
tions, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census (Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1923). p. 42. 

? The assumption that army dentists comprised a random sampling of American 
dentists is possibly invalid. Most writers have assumed, however, that the army 
sampling is adequate for proving that the middle 50 per cent of dentists, for example, 
possess a much higher level of intelligence than do the middle so per cent of an equal- 
ly poorly selected sample of mechanics or farmers. Since the foregoing assumption has 
usually been made by those who have sought to prove that “the more successful eco- 
nomic and social classes have far the largest share of the nation’s brains,” it surely will 
be permissible for opponents of this thesis to start with the same assumption, namely, 
that the army samplings are fair ue where rough rather than fine distinctions are 
to be made. :; 
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dentists of the United States in 1920, it follows that 54.4 per cent of 
them would receive ratings of.either A or B if given the army alpha 
test. Fifty-four and four-tenths per cent of 54,323 equals 29,552, a 
result which indicates that there were approximately 29,552 den- 
tists of A and B caliber, in the United States in 1920. In similar 
manner the number of A and B caliber men for each occupation was 
computed." 

Table I and Chart I present for forty-four occupations the num- 
ber of A and B caliber men." Those who have become accustomed 
- to thinking in terms of the well-known army graph with its ascend- 
ing stair-step arrangement of the various occupations might well 
ponder this second stair-step arrangement, which indicates the ap- 
proximate occupational locations of our best intellectual resources 
in so far as they may be identified by means of the army alpha. 

Table I and Chart I reveal, no£ a profession, but farmers, general 
clerks, and unskilled laborers occupying first, second, and third 
places, respectively, as regards number of superior individuals. Al- 
though a professional group, namely, the clergymen, ranks fifth in 
the list, the farmers alone supply more A and B caliber men than 
the nine professional groups of Table I supply collectively. Surely 
this has been a neglected aspect of the army data with reference to 
occupation and intelligence test ratings. In the literature which 
deals with this general topic, one sees so much emphasis upon aver- 
age scores and middle 50 per cents that one is likely to gain the im- 
pression that superior individuals come only from the professional 
and the large-scale business groups. | 

It may occur to the reader that the foregoing comparison of farm- 
ers and professionals is unfair to the professionals since Table I , 
and Chart I include only nine professions. The writers have em- 
ployed, therefore, a second procedure which has enabled them to in- 
clude all professionals in making a further comparison. 

According to the United States census report, the total number 

” For certain occupations comparable data were not available. For example, the 


Memoirs presents no such data for lawyers, teachers, editors, practically all business 
men, etc. f 


? The percentage of engineers having ratings of A and B was obtained by averag- 
ing the percentages of mechanical engineers, civil engineers, and engineer army officers 
who received these ratings. 


TABLE I 
THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF A AND B. CALIBER Mapas 1 m. ‘ace 


A e + ¥ 


OF FORTY-FOUR OCCUPATIONS " 


Occupation No. of A and B Caliber Males 
Farmers. To wo... 200,201 
General clerks . 409,344 
Laborers . 161,582 - 
Bookkeepers . . 126,319 
*Clergymen .' . . 112,935 
General machinists — ., . 110,042 
*Physicians . 106,762 
* Engineers n 05,528 
General carpenters 84,285 
Accountants... 71,230 
General electricians 59,625 
General mechanics and gunsmiths 40,825 
Auto chauffeurs 40,626 
General miners -. . L 38,686 
Stenographers and typists 31,456 
*Mechanical draftsmen . 20,815 
*Dentists . 20,552 
Painters . 20,412 
Plumbers 24,392 
Teamsters , 22,987 
General blsckemills I9,330 
Telegraphers . 17,270 
* Musicians ; ` , 'I5,72I 
Bricklayers and stonemasons `a . 14,5970 
Butchers (meat cutters and ni 5 13,512 
Brakemen . 12,780 
Barbers (and heirdreses). 12,625 
Cooks 10,389 
Bakers 10,362 
Tailors . -. 10,105 
Detectives and ere 9,531 
Locomotive firemen 8,221 
Railroad conductors 8,125 
Boiler-makers 6,816 
*Photographers 6,622 
Telephone and ilera itjestien 4,814 
Laundrymen . ju d 4,716 . 
Locomotive enginemen 3,056 
Cobblers 3,616 
*Veterinarians . 2,793 
*Nurses 2.431 
Telephone persto 2,356 
Concrete and cement workers 549 
Truckmasters à 379 


*Professions, according to the census cen 
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CHART I 
APPROXIMATE NUMBER or A AND B CALIBER MEN IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 


Detectives and policemen 
Locomotive firemen - - 
Railroad conductors - 


*Photographers 
Tel. and tel. linesmen - 
Laundrymen 
Locomotive enginemen 
Cobblers : 


Telephone operators - 
Concrete and cement workers 





* Professions, according to the census classification. 
Legend: 100,000 equals seemacas 
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of professional men in the United States in 1920 was 1,042,072." 
Table IT presents the various professions and the number of males 
included in each. The next step was that of ascertaining the prob- 
able percentage of these professionals who would deserve letter rat- 
ings of either A or B on the army alpha. For nine professions the 
Memoirs presents the percentages of A and B caliber men.* Em- 
ploying these percentages (see Table II, A) in the manner previous- 
ly described, the writers found that there were approximately 402,- 
158 A and B caliber men to be found in these nine professions. Ac- 
cording to the census, the gross number of males included in these 
nine professions was 608,208. Since 402,158 is 66.09 per cent of 
608,012, it follows that 66.09 per cent of the men belonging to these 
nine professions were of either À or B caliber. The foregoing pro- 
cedure was employed as a means of giving to those professions con- 
taining larger numbers of men the heavier weighting that they de- 
serve. | 

Although precise percentages of À and B caliber men were avail- 
able for nine professions only, these nine included approximately 
60 per cent of the total professional group. It was assumed, there- 
fore, that the remaining 40 per cent would be of about the same level 
of ability. In other words, it was assumed that 66.09 per cent of the 
remaining 433,864 professional men listed in the census would be of 
either A or B caliber as measured by the army alpha. The compu- 
tation based upon this assumption yielded a grand total of 688,898 
A and B caliber professional men (see Table II). 

The number of A and B caliber men belonging to the four other 
occupational groups listed in Table III was next ascertained as 
follows: 

The number of males engaged in clerical work was taken directly 
from the census report.** The percentage of A and B caliber men 
(40.27 per cent) was obtained by averaging the nine clerical 


A Fourteenth Census, p. 42. 
4 Exclusive of those classified as “semiprofessionals,” e.g., fortune-tellers, “healers,” 


turfmen, and sportsmen, etc. 


“ Op. ct., p. 34. 
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groups*® for whom data were presented in the Memoirs.** The total 
number of À and B caliber clerks was found to be 684,761, as shown 
in Table III. 

TABLE II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MALES AND THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF A AND B 
CALIBER MALES BELONGING TO VARIOUS PROFESSIONS: 








sí CENSUS OF 1920 
' Total Numb Percen of. | 
Profession of Males |A and B 
A. Professions included in-the army data: 
Dentists... esc es eee Ohne ot 54,323 54.4 
Drüftsmen: «veau agent rien ers 50, 58.6 
Farriers and veterinariang............. 13,493 20.7 
Ci NR Sy ERU EE UR SPIRI MTS 125,483 90.0 
Engineers. 06... eee e ia NS 136,080 70.2 
D 55.5 cis enne ecg ar ai 57,587 27.3 
INUTBÉS cu Ad ewe ee v ac e y e - 5,464 44.5 
Photographers . Victo aate uxtats vhi ue 27,140 24.4 
Physicians. ........lsleesesee -— 137,758 77.8 
Totals........ NE ALEE ES S.) 608,208 66.09 
B. Professions not included in the army Í 
data but included in the United States |! 
census report: 
ROO S CL oes x MR RATER S an ibas; I5.124- Vi crwatiacsetliws tau E mEEES 
SHOWIBE. ^. ar ee pP VES RUE MER 18.004 dooboaweadeteilerwesexp ims 
Architetti. irode rte vele E twas i IS.O048- doocsrss du een ud besii ears 
Artists, sculptors, and teachers of art’... 29,488. EE EE ES yeaa eee re 
Authors... 1... ccecsccseesseeeeeeee. 25902- 'Icendeectausut x bogie tuipo Tuv as 
Editors and reporters. ..........,..... 28.4024 [weyiaavies amc aid pes 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists. . . aJ 22 iJ EEE E dnt eate E 
College presidents and professors TT 23.344: JosrevsossvPRa dee eb AS 
Designers. ...;... PETS HEU wea 0.7858. 71 4o su utdra | eas eM oes 
"OIBVentofs ioe nai cast egehs xS ih 2.348- Josep ce othe foe Cate exes 
Lawyers, judges, and justices......:... 126 98f | ee thea 2clveesae lee us 
er ree eee 95207) Bocdscatesaa be E is 
Teachers tiec dancing).......... 5,677 EEEE E bt tesi mE 
Teachers (school)... ...............L.. 216.848. Do ksesDexee | pte or e bb 
ASTODRUIS cui susce Eee a yaaa 3, 300 lotes dt catuli baa E ue 
rues eT Tere qd EU OM, E905 quuscicusteweni EET ES 
Other occupations................. Sa 13,040. |. esee ES XS bee Oe 
Totals., TOR TT L..| 433,864 
` Grand totals................ 1042; 074 E E, 


* Weighted average percentage of A and B caliber men represented in the above nine professions.” 


 #* Since only four of these nine clerical occupations were listed separately in the 
census, and since these four had higher percentages of A and B caliber men than did 
the other five, it would have been unfair to judge all clerks by the average of these 
four alone. Hence, no attempt was made to weight the clerical group in the. manner 
that the professional group was weighted. — ' 


= p. 838. 
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The number of skilled and semiskilled workers was secured from 
the census report by totaling all who were listed as such in the manu- 
facturing and in the mechanical industries, transportation service, 
domestic and personal service, and public service. To these were 
added the few “attendants and helpers” in professional service that 
were listed in the census report. For forty-six types of skilled and 
semiskilled workers, the Memoirs presents the percentages of A and 
B caliber men. The average percentage of A and B men for these 
forty-six trades was 11.26 per cent." Applying this percentage to 
the total number of skilled and semiskilled males, the total number 
of A and B caliber men in the skilled and semiskilled trades was 
found to be 1,1 50,310 (see Table III). 


TABLE III 
Tone NUMBER OF MALES AND THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF A AND B 
CALIBER MALES BELONGING TO EACH OF FIVE 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 







dete! user Percen 


and B 


Xs Number of A | Rank in A and 
and B Caliber | B Caliber Men 












I,I50/3IO 
700,701 
688,898 
684, 761 
161,582 


Agriculture. .......... esu. 9; ‘869, 030 


Clerncal. 2 verasasancsezsesp 4,700,425 


The number of males engaged in agriculture was taken directly 
from the census report.^ The percentage of A and B men (7.10 
per cent) was taken as usual from the Memoirs, which presents 
data for a sampling of 6,886 farmers. The total number of A and B 
caliber men engaged in agricultural work is shown in Table III to 
be 700,701. 

The number of unskilled laborers was obtained fom the United 
States census report by totaling all laborers except those listed in 
the agricultural and the mining groups.'? The percentage of A and 

"^ Since this sampling included forty-six trades, it was considered large enough to 
render weighting unnecessary. 

* Op. cit., p. 34. 

? Op. cdt., pp. 35 ff. For the miners it was impossible to distinguish between the 
skilled workers and the unskilled laborers since in the census report the term employed 
is simply that of “mine operatives.” The agricultural laborers were listed as agricul- 
turists because they were so treated in the army Memoirs. 
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B caliber men (4.12 per cent) was obtained directly from the Mem- 
oirs," and was based on a sample of 1,453 laborers. As shown in 
Table III, the number of A and B caliber men in the unskilled labor 
group amounted to 161,582. 

Table III shows for the five occupational categories mentioned 
in the foregoing: (1) the number of individuals included in each 
category according to the census report; (2) the percentages of © 
these who are of either A or B caliber according to the army Mem- 
oirs; (3) the number of A and B caliber men included in each cate- 
gory; and (4) the rank of each occupational category with refer- 
ence to the number of superior individuals included within its ranks. 

It will be noted from Table III that the professional group ranks 
not first but third in the number of A and B caliber men. Since the 
three middle rankings are based upon figures that differ relatively 
little, and since the data of Table III are only approximations, this 
ranking may give an impression not wholly fair to one or more of 
the three middle groups. It is nevertheless obvious that when the 
army findings are employed for making occupational distinctions 
(and this has been done many times), the professional group pro- 
vides, not a majority, but only about a fifth of those who earn high 
scores on the army tests.” More than half of the individuals having 
superior intelligence come from the agriculturalists, the skilled and 
the semiskilled workers—groups which the white-collar worker is 
inclined to regard with unwarranted scorn. ! 

It will be noted that Table III corroborates Table I in showing 
. that the farmers alone supply more À and B caliber individuals 


9? Op. cit., p. 828. 


“This is a very conservative estimate. In the United States there were, in 1920, 
33,064,737 males of ten years of age and over who were gainfully employed. Of these, 
Table III accounts for only 26,749,324. The remaining 6,315,413 males include work- 
ers in personal service, shopkeepers and tradesmen, miners, public officials, civil service 
employees, and others who, for one reason or another, are not included in the five 
categories listed in Table III. If this residual group of more than 6,000,000 should be 
rated on a par with skilled and semiskilled laborers with respect to the percentage of 
A and B caliber men contributed by it, its contribution would amount to 711,115 
A and B caliber men, i.e., 11.26 per cent of 6,315,413. This procedure would bring the 
total number of A and B caliber men in the United States to 4,097,367 in 1920. Of 
these the professionals would supply approximately 688,898—slightly more than a 
sixth instead of slightly more than a fifth. The writers are content, however, to sub- 
mit the more conservative estimate. 
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than do the professional groups collectively. Although Table III 
shows that the farmers have slightly more A and B caliber men than 
do the professionals, the writers of this article are anxious to avoid . 
exaggeration. They are content, therefore, to rest their case with 
the claim that the number of farmers of A and B caliber is at least 
as great as is the number of, professional men who deserve these 
ratings on the army tests. The writers do not pretend that they have 
ascertained the exact numbers of À and B caliber men belonging to 
the occupations. Approximation only is the result of their calcula- 
tions. 

Several factors undoubtedly militate against the accuracy of the 
figures presented in the accompanying tables. For example, the fol- 
lowing quotation from the Memoirs reveals one of the handicaps 
from which the present study suffers: 

That farmers should be rated so low in intelligence (on the percentage basis) 
is surprising. In all probability the bulk of this group represents unmarried, 
unskiled laborers. The married (with dependents) and the necessary skilled 


farm laborers in essential agricultural enterprises were exempted according to 
the provisions of the selective service act 2? 


Another factor which operates to the disadvantage of a number 
of the lower occupational groups, especially farmers and unskilled 
laborers, is the inclusion of Negroes in the army data,** It is well 
known that the drafted Negroes as a group tested lower than whites 
included in draft quotas. Since few Negroes would appear in the 
professional group and a relatively large number of them would ap- 
pear among the farmers and laborers, their inclusion in the army 
data tends to exaggerate the superiority of the professional group. 

An interesting illustration of the preceding hypothesis is to be 
found by inspection of the data with reference to clergymen. 1t is 
quite probable that few or none of the army chaplains tested were 
Negroes. But since 9o per cent of the army chaplains received rat- 
ings of either A or B, the writers have included 9o per cent of the 
ministers in the country at large in the group of superior profes- 
sionals. The result is that 112,935 clergymen, more than the total 
of white clergymen in the United States (105,873), were included 
in the group of superior professionals.. Undoubtedly, some of the 


? 05. cit., p. 830. P? Memoirs, p. 828. 
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19,343 Negro ministers deserve ratings of A or B. But the propor- 
tion among the Negro ministers is surely not go per cent.** This 
. factor of race, since it was not evenly distributed among the occu- 
pational groups, clearly tends to obscure occupational differences 
to some extent. It is likely that this factor worked to the advantage 
of the professional and the clerical groups and to the disadvantage 
of the less favored occupational groups.’ 

Still another factor which probably operates slightly to the disad- 
vantage of the professional group is the fact that most of them do 
not enter their professions until they have attained full maturity, 
whereas most farmers and unskilled laborers begin their work at 
relatively early ages. A rigorously accurate study would involve, 
therefore, computations which would take into account those who 
are preparing for the professions. Since the number of these indi- 
viduals is not known, thé writers have made no attempt to include 
‘them. Their inclusion would probably be more than offset, however, 
if a correction could be made for the poor selection of farmers and 
‘ skilled laborers. 

When generous allowance is made for errors due to unfair sam- 
pling, faulty testing, and incorrect census returns, it must neverthe- 
less be granted that the majority of A and B caliber men come from 
the humble walks of life rather than from the ranks of the ous 
sionals and the rich. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Certainly, there is little in the army findings (or any other exten- 

sive findings that have come to the attention of the writers) to war- 
rant the assertion that “the more successful economic and social 
classes have far the largest share of the nation’s brains.” Nor is 
there cause for much alarm over the prospect that the action of the 
social ladder will “concentrate the valuable qualities of the whole 
nation in the upper strata." There may be such a tendency, even ds 
McDougall says, but the counteracting influences should not be 
ignored. Surely the completion of this concentration with respect 
to intelligence need not be regarded as imminent so long as more 
_ than half of our A and B caliber men are to be found in the humble 


* Nor do the writers believe that go per cent of all white clergymen deserve sich 
high ratings. 
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walks of life. Itis equally obvious that, because of the crowded con- 
dition of the professions, a very large number of these superior indi- 
viduals must remain on the farm and in the shop instead of donning 
white collars. Let us add to these stubborn facts the biological laws 
of filial variation and filial regression and then reconsider the ques- 
tion of whether test-intelligence is likely to become the monopoly of 
“the more successful economic and social classes." 

The vision of the men who established state universities, where 
higher education would be provided at public expense for all who 
could profit thereby, was not defective: It is obvious that to compel 
each student to pay the cost of his higher education would deprive a 
very large proportion of able individuals of all opportunity for such 
education. And since the professional group, because of its low 
birth-rate, is not self-perpetuating, it follows that the suggested 

proposal would entail ultimately a dearth of educated leadership. 
The discovery that the higher social and economic groups exceed 
their quotas of superior individuals does not justify the belief that 
the majority of the more intelligent citizens of the country are to be 
found in these classes. More than half of the À and B caliber men 
are to be found in the non-white-collar occupations. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF BIRTH ORDER AND 
FRATERNAL POSITION TO INCIDENCE ` 
OF INSANITY 


EDGAR A. SCHULER 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


This study is an.attempt to discover the relationship between the position of a child 
in his sibship and the development of certain personality traits. Some abnormal be- 
havior traits, when exhibited by adults, result in the diagnosis of insanity. Hence, a 
statistical analysis of the birth order and fraternity position of individuals committed 
as insane should reveal a relationship between these two factors, if such a relationship 
exists. It is very difficult to secure a-sufficient number of complete and unequivocal 
records of the insane so far as birth-order data are concerned. Using certain method- 
ological rules, however, data on about 1,200 cases are obtained, Analysis of these rec- 
ords leads to the conclusion that among the insane there is no very reliable or signifi- 
cant relation between incidence of insanity and position of the patient in his sibship 
when the sibship is larger than two. In fraternities of two, however, e insane indi- 
vidual is much more frequently the elder than the younger. — * 


Insanity is a legal term covering many types of human behavior 
which deviate to a sufficient extent from accepted social norms. It 
is most probable that the conditions essential to the appearance of 
these forms of behavior are both environniental and hereditary. One 
possible approach in attempting to discover the relative róles of 
these two factors consists in studying the incidence of various types 
of insanity in relation to the various birth-order and fraternity posi- 
tions. If heredity alone is operative, all types of insanity should be 
found in similar proportions in all birth-order positions. Any devia- 
tion from this equal distribution, since it cannot be attributed to 
heredity alone, must necessarily be due, in part at least, to environ- 
mental influences.! Goodenough and Leahy, in their recent study of 
the relation of various sibling positions to certain personality traits 
in preschool children, came to the conclusion that satisfactory social 
adjustment is probably most dificult for the oldest child.? It would 
seem reasonable to assume that if such difficulties of adjustment are 
significantly related to any sibship position the behavior of adults 

* Owing to lack of space it is impossible to include a review of previous work on 


the same and related problems. See Dr. S. J. Holmes’ chapter on the relation of birth 
order to various factors in his The Trend of the Race (1921). 


* Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, XXXIV, 45-75. 
|. 88 
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should reveal such a relationship. The present study is an attempt 
to determine the validity of this assumption by an analysis of state 
records dealing with the insane. . 

Various types of records have been used in the, past concerning 
individuals committed to Minnesota institutions for the insane. The 
present form, called the "statistical sheet," has been in use since 
July 1, 1924. The main categories of facts recorded about the pa- 
tient are as follows: personal information of various kinds—physi- 
cal and mental data, facts regarding relatives of the patient, descrip- 
tive notes dealing chiefly with the history of the patient and of his 
insanity. 

The statistical sheet is made out by the staff at each state hospital 
: for the insane. The information regarding the patient is obtained 
from three sources: first, the descriptive notes are written up from 
data obtained from the patient by psychiatrists and other members 
of the hospital staff; second, data regarding the physical and mental 
characteristics are supplied by the examinations of the staff after 
commitment of the patient to the institution; the remaining infor- 
mation is supplied by the probate court record and the commitment 
papers of the patient. 

When all the necessary information has been secured, the statis- 
tical sheet is filled out and sent to the office of the Division of the In- 
sane, Minnesota State Board of Control, at the state capitol. Since 
these papers are state documents, and are strictly confidential, it 
was necessary to secure the consent of the Board to obtain access to 
the records. In keeping with its farsighted policy of assisting re- 
search whenever possible, the Board kindly granted the necessary 
permission. 

The total body of data on which this study is based is divided into 
three groups: the working file records, the transfer file records, and 
the correspondence records. The working file cases are those which 
are “active,” or pertain to individuals still in one of the state institu- 
tions for the insane. When an inmate dies, or is transferred to an- 
other state, or is permanently discharged, his record is taken from 
the working file and placed in the transfer or closed cases file. The 
correspondence records were based upon data secured by the author 
in the manner here described. In collecting the materials for this 
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study, all records in the working and transfer files were gone 
through beginning with commitments on July 1, 1924, and ending 
_ with November 15, 1929, the Board of Control case numbers run- 
ning from 16,009 to 22,000. These records constitute a univer¥e of 
about 6,000 cases from which a sample of more than-900 was se- 
lected in accordance with the principles here indicated. .The work- 
ing file yielded 707 and the transfer file 274 records. 

Before many records, had been transcribed, it became evident 
that the official documents quporigwhich the study was to be based, 
while excellent in many, Sr pspacfs, were not entirely without error, 
confusion, and omission,: U“ iler the circumstances about the only 
possible procedure was a eject all records which were incompléte 
or inconsistent regarding the age, birth order, and family position 
either of the patient or his siblings whenever a question regarding 
the latter might also raise a question with regard to the patient him- 
self. The rules which were accordingly worked out and followed in 
recording data from the statistical sheets are as follows: - 


r. In some instances in which the age of the patient was recorded, it did not 
tally with the age found by subtracting the date of birth from the date of com- 
mitment (in years only). If the position of the patient in the family was clear 
despite the discrepancy, the case was used, otherwise not. 

2. When the position of the patient in his family was indicated in the de- 
scriptive notes, but the ages of siblings were indefinite or were not given in the 
- proper place on the statistical sheet, the patient's position was taken as stated in 
the descriptive notes. 

3. When several siblings were listed, the ages of some being given and of oth- 
ers being omitted, if the ages were such as to place the patient m an intermedi- 
ate position, the case was used. If, on the other hand, there was any uncertain- 
ty as to whether the patient was oldest, youngest, or intermediate, the case was 
not used. (This procedure would clearly result in the selection of a propor- 
tionately larger number: of intermediates t uty actually existed in the universe 
dealt with.) mh ) 

4. The fact that bip or sisters ofthe patient were not mentioned in the 
statistical sheet was not taken as conclusive evidence that the patient was an 
only child: The latter was not held to be the case unless the statistical sheet 
actually indicated that there were no siblings, or unless the descriptive notes 
stated that the patient was an only child. l | 

5. Since there was no way of knowing the completeness of the data in the 
probate court record (as given in the statistical sheet) regarding the siblings of 
the patient, the following rule was followed: . when it was stated that there were 
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no siblings of one sex, while the space for the other sex was left blank, the case 
was not used. 

6. If the statement was “none” for one sex, and the age of one or more sib- 
lings of the other sex was recorded, the case-was used on the assumption that it 
was completely recorded. 

7. When the space for recording siblings of one sex was left blank, and one 
or more siblings of the other sex were recorded, but there was a question as to 
the position of the patient, the case was not used. 

8. When the descriptive notes stated definitely the position of the patient, 
but the probate court record gave ib i Sx E the former data were 
used and the case was included. 

g. When the patient had the same age as. s.the m or oldest sibling, thus 
giving rise to confusion as to whether tHe} tent was youngest, oldest, or inter- 
mediate, the case was excluded. : 

' IO. If the patient or any of his siblings were sbon in a foreign country other 
than Canada, the case was ruled out.. 

Ir. If the patient's testimony (descriptive notes) conflicted directly with 
court testimony, the case was not used. 

12. When the death of one or more siblings made the exact position of the 
patient uncertain, the case was ruled out. 

13. When children were adopted into the family of the patient, or when the 
patient was adopted into another family with data incomplete regarding the 
siblings in the adopting family, the case was omitted. 

14. Whenever the patient was one of a pair of twins, the case was left out. 

rs. If a sibling's death at birth was stated, the child was disregarded entirely. 

16. If a sibling died before reaching the age of three years, the deceased 
sibling was completely disregarded. 


In order to increase the number of cases in the sample, it was de- 
cided to go through the working file again, beginning with the most 
recent commitment records in order to assure the greatest propor- 
tion of correct addresses and secure the name and address of the 
nearest relative, preferably a member of the immediate family of 
the patient. A form letter was composed and sent to this relative re- 
questing information regarding the sibship-of the patient. State 
Board of Control stationery was used, both. because an inquiry of 
this nature if privately promoted would not bé permitted and also 
because official letterheads would probably result in the largest pro- 
portion of satisfactory replies. The information supplied on this 
sheet by relatives of the patient, when combined with other data on 
the statistical sheet in the working file records, supplied the material 
for the correspondence group records. A total of 1,000 inquiries was 
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"gent out, Of these; 360 were not again “heard from: 83 were returned 


by the postal authorities AS being uriclaimed; I <8 were answered 
but with incomplete, confused, or otherwise tasaus tacio informa- 
tion; and 399 were satisfactorily filled out and returned. 

When the study was begun it was thought that the four categories 
 —only, oldest, intermediate, and -youngest—could profitably be: 
cómpared without more definite knowledge of the location of the 
patient in his sibship. Later on, however, it was seen that limitation 
_ of the cases to those in which the precise position of the patient in his 
family group was indicated would lead to more valuable compari- 
. sons. It became necessary, then, to throw out all those cases in 
which the exact position of the patient could not be determined. 
When the final tabulation was begun, it became necessary to drop 
out those cases in which the diagnosis of the patient consisted of 
such a combination of disorders:as to make classification impossible 
according to the categories approved by the National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene. These two further limitations made it neces- 
sary to discard 9o of the working file cases, 66 of the transfer cases, 
‘and about 50 of the correspondence group cases. 

The various general and specific selective factors which operated 
to exclude about 4,800 of the 6,000 cases investigated are of consid- 
erable importance. In the first place it is possible that all insane in- 

dividuals are not legally diagnosed as insane, and hence would not 
be committed to an institution. Our problem, however, would 
scarcely be affected by this factor. Again, all insane individuals are 
. not committed to state hospitals. Those who are placed in private 
institutions may possibly be more largely of small families, since 
they belong presumably to the higher economic classes; or they may 
be in the younger part of tlie family, if it is more likely that an older 
sibling will place a younger sibling in a private institution than vice 
versa, owing to the earlier economic independence of the older. But 
‘these possibilities are not of very great importance when it is noted 
that less than 1 per cent of all institutionalized insane in Minnesota 
are found in private institutions." l 

The comparison of personality development of children born in 
foreign countries with their siblings born in America should lead to 


? Mental Hygiene, III, 95. 
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fruitful findings, but to avoid working | with Sibships heterogeneous 
as to nationality the study was limited to American: and Canadian- 
born individuals with respect both to the patieht arid to his frater- 
nity. While this selection does not affect the variable factors under 
consideration, it necessarily restricts the group to which the findings 
may be considered applicable. . 

The weighting of the intermediate positions by the third meth- 
odological rule given in the foregoing was nullified by excluding 
from the final tabulation all cases in which the position of the pa- 
tient was not clearly given by thé statistical sheet. There is another 
selective tendency, however, resulting from the use of the rule just 
mentioned. It arises from the fact that the list of patients whose 
- position was obtained by correspondence consisted of. all patients 
whose data had not been recorded on a schedule. The latter group 
included both those cases in which no data were given regarding 
sibship, and also those in which indefinite data made classification 
of the patient questionable. As was said, all those cases were re- 
corded in which the patient could clearly be “interpolated” as inter- 
mediate, but these records were not used in making the final tabula- 
tion. None of the correspondence-group cases, however, were 
invalidated by the use of this "interpolation" method. Consequent- 
ly, we should expect to find in the correspondence group a larger pro- 
portion of cases classified as other than intermediate than is actually 
the case. The correspondence-group cases were taken from Board 
of Control cases numbered from 22,000 to 19,198 inclusive (1,000 
inquiries had been sent out when that number was reached). In or- 
der to verify the actual results the percentage for each classification 
of working-group cases.was calculated on the basis of Board of 
Control records within the same limits—thus making the two groups 
of records more completely comparable. The number of working file 
cases included between these limits was 346. The total number of 
correspondence cases included was 436, which includes 37 records 
excluded from the final tabulation for the reasons mentioned in the 
foregoing. The percentage of cases according to classification in the 
two groups turned out just as was expected, the working file cases 
being proportionately smaller in each classification except the inter- 
mediate. Since the cases constituting the final tabulation group in- 
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clude all of the correspondence records, while about a fifth of all 
records of intermediates in the working file group were excluded 
from the final tabulation (due to interpolated classification), we 
should expect as a result a slightly smaller proportion of interme- 
diates in the final distribution than is actually the case. 

Selection of records on the basis of completeness of information 
regarding the sibship of the patient resulted in an undue proportion 
of female cases. The proportion of male to female commitments 
during the period covered by this study is 3,600 to 2,481, or roughly 
3:2, while the total proportion of males to females among cases used 
in this study is 557 to 667, or about 5:6. That is to say, instead of a 
ratio of males to females of 9:6, we have a ratio of 5:6. Hence, the 
males are only five-ninths as frequent as they should be in our sam- 
ple. It is clear that if any type of insanity is associated with any 
fraternity position, and if sex is related to either or both of these 
factors, then a disturbance in the sex ratio may disturb either the 
sibship position distribution or the distribution by diagnosis, or 
both. Since we know that the sex ratio in the sample is not valid, it 
then becomes necessary to determine if any relation exists between 
sex of the patient and diagnosis. 

À table was accordingly compiled containing the data necessary 
to disclose the existence of such a relationship both in our sample 
and in its universe. The total number of cases of each diagnosis was 
reduced to its proportion of 1,000 commitments for the sexes sepa- 
rately. When reduced to a permillage basis the incidence per diag- 
nosis is comparable between the sexes. What seem to be significant 
differences appear in the following diagnoses: 


TABLE I 
- Diagnoses Males Females 
Psychosis with cerebral arteriosclerosis « . . 75.8 24.6 
Psychosis with general paralysis. . .  . 113.6 32.2 
Alcoholic psychosis 6 &. uw 510 4.0 
Psychosis with other somatic diieases.. "M 9.4 24.2 
Manic-depressive psychosis. . . . . 1608 236.2 
“Involutional melancholia . . .. .. . 6.1 52:6 
Catatonic dementia praecox. . . .. a 436 76.2 
Psychoneuroses and neuroses . . .. .. 8.6 17.3 
Psychosis with mental deficiency. . . . 244 37.9 


Without psychosis. .. . . . . 44I 214 — 
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relationship thus seems fairly reliable. An outstanding difference | 
in diagnosis between the two positions is found-in paranoid dementia 
praecox: there are eleven cases of this diagnosis and one of paranoia 
among the elder, but none among the younger siblings. In the elder 
group 25 per cent are victims of persecutory delusions, while none 
of the younger suffer in that respect. If incidence of paranoid delu- 
sions were purely random, we should expect 50 per cent in either 
position of the two-child family. There would be one-half of one 
chance that any one paranoid patient would be either older or 
younger. There is but one chance in 4,096, however, that all 12 
paranoid patients would fall at random in the elder position (one- 
half raised to the twelfth power). This chance is so small as to make 
it extremely unlikely that nothing but chance is operative in placing 
all the paranoiacs among the elder siblings. 


CONCLUSIONS ) 


1. There is a marked and reliable tendency for the elder sibling in 
the two-child family to be more frequently insane than the younger. 

2. There is a very marked and reliable tendency for.paranoiac 
characteristics in the two-child family to be associated with the elder 
and riot the younger sibling. 

3. The abnormal-behavior tendency found by Goodenough and 

Leahy chiefly in oldest siblings may apparently be detected' in the 
paranoid psychoses so closely associated with the elder in the two- 
child family.’ 
3 4. There is a slight and unreliable tendency for siblings in the 
youngest position of three- to seven-child families to be less fre- 
quently, and for siblings in the intermediate position to be more 
often, insane than random expectation would justify; there is prac- 
tically no difference between expectation and actual incidence of 
oldest siblings in these family sizes. 

5. There is a slight but unreliable tendency in families of from 
eight to twelve siblings for the incidence of intermediates to be less 

"A According to & conservative estimate by Dr. Goodenough, the proportion of two- 
child families in the study referred to was about 75 per cent. The children in that in- 


vestigation were of preschool age, so the families were still largely incomplete. This 
accounts for the excess of two-child fraternities. 


MIGRATION TO TOWNS AND CITIES’ 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN anp LYNN SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


ABSTRACT 


\ 

This paper tests the hypothesis of chance selection in migration to cities from agri- 
culture. The data used concern the economic and educational conditions among 477 
city and farm families in Minnesota, and the migrations of 40x young adults. Farm 
families hold their children longer than urban families. All classes who keep children 
in agriculture give them less formal education than the children sent to the cities re- 
ceive. Formal education may not be used as a measure of the quality of the population 
for purposes of testing selectivity. There is no evidence of a net selectivity unfavor- 
able to agriculture, but some suggestions of assortative mating. The most important 


element in the urban upper classes was the children of the farmers; next was the chil- ` 


dren of the upper classes themselves; and, finally, the children of the lower urban 
classes. Occupations other than agriculture are composed out of the most heteroge- 
neous groups. The first-born in agricultural families shows a preference for agricul- 
ture, which indicates that the organization of the family is a factor. 


Studies of migrations to cities now enable us to state as a hy- 


pothesis that selection based upon innate physical or mental char- 
acteristics, as such, is a negligible factor, if it is a factor, in spite of 
popular beliefs and numerous statements.to the contrary. Our 
problems now limit themselves to testing and explaining this hy- 
pothesis and to the outlining and exploration of a series of problems 
in the fields of other types of selectivity and of the quantitative 
phases of migration; its mechanical phases; and the psychical ef- 
fects of migration upon the migrants, the stay-at-homes, the urban 
populations, and mobile societies generally. This paper limits it- 
self to the problems of testing the hypothesis of chance selection in 
- migration, and to a few remarks concerning selectivity by sex and 
order of birth.? The data used here were gathered as a side-line to 

* This is Paper 833, “Journal Series," Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
of Minnesota, It is paper No. 5 reporting a series of concrete studies made by the 
senior author and others. A bibliography of the previous studies of this subject by the 


University of Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station will be found in the Journal 
of Farm Economics, X, No. 4 (October, 1928), 506 ff. 


?'The most important studies in the field of migration (rural-urban) are to be 
found in the following references and their appended bibliographies: University of 
Minnesota, Agricultural Experiment Station “Journal Series" (see note 1); A. B. Hill, 
“Internal Migration and Its Effect upon the Death-Rates,” Medical Research Council, 
*Special Report Series" (London, 1925); L. Livi, "Emigrazione ed Eugenetica," de- 
livered at the Primo Congresso Italiano di Eugenetica Sociale (Rome, 1924) ; P. So- 
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a Minnesota Experiment Station study of rural and urban family 
budgets made during the summer of 1928. The original sources of 
the data were 152 families in Mankato, Minnesota, and 150 fami- 
lies on the surrounding farms; roo families in the city of Fargo- 
Moorhead (on the Minnesota-North Dakota line), and 75 farm 
families in the surrounding country. These two cities are about 
fifteen and forty thousand in size, respectively. Data were secured. 
concerning the occupation, location, and education of all children 
eighteen years of age or over who were gainfully occupied away 
` from home; the place of birth, location, and occupation of all sib- 
lings and siblings-in-law of the householder, including their order 
of birth within the family; and the origin, occupation, and size of 
income of the 477 families forming the base of the study. We now 
. propose to use these data for the purpose of testing the theory of 
chance selection in urbanization, and for its explanation.” 


THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLDERS ' 


The first study concerns the absent and occupied children of the 
477 families, 252 city and 225 farm. These were 165 in number for 
the farm families and 236 in number for the city families. Thus in 
_ spite of a higher rural birth-rate, the city families had more children 


rokin, Social Mobility; Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of Rural-Urban Sociol- 
ogy (Henry Holt & Co., 1929) ; mimeographed releases by C. J. Galpin, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and by C. E, Lively, Ohio State University; Paul Meuriot, Les 
Agglomerations urbaines dans l'Europe contemporaine (Paris, 1898); Jean Gillou, 
L Emigration des campagnes vers les villes (Paris, 1905) (see especially bibliography) ; 
Michael Hainisch, Die Landflucht (Jena, 1924); E. Laur, H. Nater, and R. Konig, 
"Mesures propres à lutter contre la depopulation des communes montagnardes et 
rurales," Secretariat des paysaus Suisses (Brougg, 1919); A. F. Weber, “Growth of 
Cities in the Nineteenth Century,” Columbia University Studies No. rx (see here ex- 
tended references to the earlier works of Hansen, Lapouge, Ammon, Kuezynski, 
Rauchberg, H. L. Smith, and others); and Karl Bucher, Industrial Evolution (see the 
important chapter on migration). It is evident that the effect of migration on social 
organization cannot be separated from the effect of urbanization generally upon social 
organization; however, the reader may find some valuable conclusions and data in 
Sorokin's Social Mobility, Durkheim’s De la division du travail sociale, and Kulp’s 
Country Life in South China, and those by Meuriot, Gillou, Hainisch, Laur, and 
others. These brief references will introduce one to the hundreds of minor studies 
bearing upon the topic of rural-urban migration. 


* The reader may see from the references given in this article that the occupational 
position of any group of persons or families has been used and recognized as valuable 
data for the study of selective migration through a long period of years. 
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only be suggested; it is not proved. There were no digniticant and 
peritianent differences between the various income classes as to the 
origin of the parents of the householder and his wife. 

The occupation of the parents of the householder and his wife 
are given in Table ITI according to three classes—farmer, urban up- 
per, and urban lower class. The table shows a slight tendency for 
successful farmers to be recruited from the ranks of farmers to a 
greater extent than are all farmers. The wage-earning classes have 
contributed to all classes of farmers, but to the lowest income classes 
in a greater extent. On the contrary, farmers had contributed pri- 
marily to the middle class in cities, and slightly more to the lower 
than to the upper class. The most important element in the urban 


. upper class was the children of farmers followed by the children of . 


the upper classes themselves, and then the children of the lower 
classes. There is some slight evidence here that migration to a new 
environment handicaps the economic success of a person; at the 
same time it might pen the process of weeding-out of the less 
successful. 


THE SIBLINGS OF THE HOUSEHOLDER AND HIS WIFE 
We have the locations, occupations, and social class of approxi- 
mately 2,500 brothers and brothers-in-law of the householder and 
his wife. It was thought to use these data for the purpose of deter- 
mining blood allegiance between the various urban classes and the 


agricultural class. Such data as these.may be valuable for two pur- - 
poses: they may throw some light upon biological differences be- _ 


tween the urban and rural classes, and they may give a picture of 
the dispersion of fámilies and individuals i in the organization of an 
industrial society, which Durkheim has characterized as resulting 
in “confusion of the moral passions.” Tables IV and V give the so- 
cial position of the brothers and brothers-in-law of the farm and 
. urban householder and his wife. 

The apparent relationship between the farm class and the lower 
city class may be taken as some evidence of a low native ability 


among the farm families. However, these data are limited to all. 
twenty-five years of age or over, or married and gainfully employed. 4 


They also omit the persons from whom the information is taken, 
which means that 950 more cases should be included. Further, such 
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a conclusion would have to be based upon proofs of a great amount. 


of assortative mating. Neither is there a standardization by age 
groups and other factors. So our conclusion is that these data tell 
us little, if anything, about the first problem for which they were 
originally designed. If accepted for that purpose, however, they 


give conclusions just-opposite to the chance migration theory sug- : 


gested by the study of the children in the first pages of this paper. . 





"n TABLE IV: 
PRESENT SOCIAL POSITION oy BROTHERS AND BROTHERS-IN-LAW OY THE 
i FARMERS AND THE WIVES ACCORDING TO THE INCOME 
l GROUPS OF THE FATHERS 
Income Group of [Number of Sib east Lower City Class | U City Clase 
"Farmers &nd. TETEE eaka) (Penna i 
Lower............ ' 439 65.2 ` 26.4 8.4 
Middle........... 432 60.4 29.5 IO.I 
UPPE acie ied 460 59.8 25.4 14.8 
TOUll. iv snos. 1,331 61.7 27.X II.2 
; ~ TABLE V 


PRESENT SOCIAL POSITION OF BROTHERS AND BROTHERS-IN-LAW OF THE 
URBANITES AND THEIR. WIVES ACCORDING TO THE INCOME 
GROUPS or THE PRESENT URBAN FAMILIES 










— [Number of Sib "Upper City Class 

City RAE ai Percentages) 
Lower....5 2.00... ^ . 10.9 
Middle........... 18.2 
Upper... cssc vss 41.2 
Totaka erga 24.6 


The picture is much clearer concerning the second problem of 
dispersion of families originating in the same occupation. AU fam- 
ilies are dispersed into ali occupations, and all occupations, other 
than agriculture, are composed’ out of the most heterogeneous 
groups. 'This phenomenon of an industrial society, which has been 
proved clearly by numerous other researches, means that the analy- 
- sis of Durkheim in his work the Division of Labor applies equally 
well to the town-country differences in social organization as to the 
changes which have occurred within historical times. This fact is 
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, a 
admitted by Durkheim himself, in the later pages of his monumen- 
tal work. Relatively, the only morally and socially homogeneous 
class in our type of society is that of the agriculturalist. This means 
that the careful work of Durkheim should be given a great deal of 


" consideration in our courses in rural social organization. As far as 


the writers have been able to ascertain, his work is one,of the most 
comprehensive and valuable monographs which give a set of valua- 
ble theories for the systematization of ideas concerning rural social 
organization. 
ORDER OF BIRTH AS A FACTOR IN URBAN SOCIAL SELECTION 

It is generally believed that order of birth is a factor in succes- 
sion of the agricultural family on the farm—that the first male child 
is generally chosen to succeed the father on the farm. Some histori- 
cal evidence appears to suggest such à theory. Irvine claims that 
primogeniture is of urban origin and that the dispersion of the Eu- 
ropean peasant farms is traceable to some extent to the fact that in 
pre-industrial society the peasants clung closely to rights of subdi- 
vision of land rights among all children, especially all male chil- 
dren.” ‘However; the majority of writers indicate that primogeni- 
ture was primarily of feudal origin; whileit may have freed younger 
children who later entered urban life, this is not clear proof of order 
of birth as. a factor in rural urban selectivity." The question arises 
whether the spread or development of primogeniture among tbe 
peasant classes in some countries was but a natural sequence in the 
general spread of urban cultural elements to the country, or was it 
a quick adoption of'a peasant right (no matter for what purpose) 
which later allowed the younger children to migrate to cities and 
still gave.the family a succession in agriculture. This is a problem 
concerning which we know very little. In order to test order of birth 
as a factor in selectivity by the data at hand, we have proceeded to 


segregate all families which originated in agriculture, and concern- | 
- ing which we have data as to the occupations of the male children. 


1 See Hsien Douglas-Irvine, The Making of Rural Europe, pp. 35 Hs 


"For primogeniture see especially the article by George C. Broderick, and J. W. 


Probyn (ed.), Systems of Land Tenure in Various Countries, pp. 13-169; R. M. Gar- 


nier, History of tke English Landed Interest, pp. 140-41 (London, 1881) ; and Evelyn 


Cecil, Primogeniture (London, 1895). 
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This. gives a total of 1,41 5 miie farm-born children, all. of whom are 
. now adults, gainfully employed, and at least twenty-five years of 
age. Of these, 539 were the first-born male children and 876 were: 
of later and subsequent births. We find that 65.3 per cent of these 
first-born male children were in agriculture (1928), compared with 
60.8 per cent of all male children for which we have records in these 
families. At first sight these figures suggest a slight bias of urban 
and rural selection based upon order of birth. However, there is a 
series of conditional circumstances which may make these figures 
invalid. These follow. First, the difference was so slight, that it 
may be a chance fluctuation. Second, we have not eliminated from 


TABLE VI 
PERCENTAGES OF MALE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CHILDREN NOW IN AGRICULTURE* 
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our data the families in which there was nly one child, so that se- 
lectivity of order of birth is meaningless i in some cases. Third, we 
do not know how many of the first-born male children started farm- 
ing, and later gave it up-under economic stress. Fourth, the selec- 
tivity of the first-born female child may be an additional compli- 
cating factor. Fifth, as shown in Table VI, there was considerable 
variation among the economic classes as to the selectivity of the 
first-born for agriculture. 

In order to study this selectivity of the first-born child when the 
factor of single-child families was removed, we retabulated the 
data. It then appeared that 69.4 per cent of all first-born children 
were in agriculture, compared with 61.7 per cent of all children. 
Thus, we have slightly greater evidence of order of birth as a factor 
in türálurbsn selectivity. Table VII gives the essential results of 
the retabulation. 


te 
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We conclude with the statement that the historical and statistical 
evidence concerning order of birth as a factor in rural-urban selec- 
tion have been studied very little, in spite of the fact that a number 
of theories concerning this already éxist and that there is a growing 
body of literature concerning the biological and social co-ordinates 


TABLE VII 


PERCENTAGES OF MALE GAINFULLY OCCUPIED CHILDREN NOW IN AGRICULTURE 
IN Cases IN WiucuH FAMILY ORIGINATED IN ÁGRICULTURE" 


Economic GROUPS . 





. of order of birth. Our data give some evidence thai the first-born 
male in multi-children families tends to show greater preference for 
agriculture, in cases tn which the family originates in agriculture. 
The explanation of this will require a ‘special study of first-born 
males now in agriculture.” 

* Study No. 6, by C. C. Zimmerman and J. J. Corson (Social Forces, March, 1930), 


confirms this theory of “order of birth” as a factor in selection and explains it through - 
family organisation in agriculture. : 





CONGRESSIONAL OPPOSITION TO PURE FOOD 
“LEGISLATION, 1879-1906 


. THOMAS A: BAILEY 
‘University of Hawaii i i 


ABSTRACT 


`The general pure food law was passed only after a long evolutionary process in 
. which the education-of public opinion was the prime moving force. Between January 
— 20, 1879, when the first bill designed primarily to prevent the adulteration of food was 
introdüced in the House of Representatives, and June 30, 1906, when the Pure Food 
Law was signed, 190 measures relating to specific foods were introduced. These met 
.with various kinds of opposition. The opponents may be classified into three classes: 
those who objected on the grounds of constitutional interpretation, those who were 
not aware of the seriousness of the problem and believed there were more p 
questions, and those’ who’ were personally interested in the perpetuation of frauds 
that would be illegal under a pure food statute. 


The first bill designed primarily to prevent the adulteration of 
food was introduced in the House of Representatives on January 
20, 1879. .From that date to the'signing of the Pure Food Law on 
Tune 30, 1906, exactly 190 measures to protect in some way the 
consumer of food and drugs appeared i in Congress. Of these, eight 
became law, six passed the House but not the Senate, three passed 
the Senate but not the House, twenty-three were reported favorably 


from the committee to which they had been referred, nine were re- ` 


ported back adversely, and 141 were never Bede of THER their in- 
troduction. 

The enactment of the general pure food law came as the result 
of a long evolutionary process in which the education of public 
opinion was the prime moving force. Although from the beginning 
of the crusade food regulation bills of a sweeping nature were in- 


troduced, even the most sanguine realized that such an important . 
departure could not possibly be taken at one plunge. One can ob- 


serve, therefore, a gradual working from specific laws, such as those 
_ concerning glucose, cheese, meat, lard, butter, oleomargerine, bak- 
ing powder, tea, candy, drugs, canned fish, and patent medicines, 


to the general law of 1906. One can also note that, it was compara- 


. tively easy to pass a measure governing the importation of foreign 


goods, less easy to regulate exported goods, less easy to improve `` 


food conditions in the District of Columbia, and exceedingly diffi- 
cult to prohibit adulterated foods in interstate commerce. 
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Indicative of the growing sentiment for purer food products 
was the introduction into the third session (December 6, 1880— ' 


March 3, 1881) of the forty-sixth Congress of a score of petitions, 
resolutions, and memorials, the first of their kind, praying for 
remedy of alleged deplorable conditions in the manufacture and 


sale of foodstuffs. In the second session of the following Congress, - 


the forty-seventh, there was passed a bill, the first of a series of 
eight food regulatory measures that were approved between 1883 
and 1906, prohibiting the importation of adulterated and spurious 
teas. Upon the acceptance of several amendments that would meet 
the objections of tea importing firms in New York, the House ap- 
proved the bill on February 24, 1883, without a call for the yeas 
and nays. In the Senate the same measure was passed on February 


26, 1883, under a unanimous consent agreement without amend- ` 


ment and without roll call. It was signed by the President on March 
2, 1883. The easy passage of this law, which did not seriously in- 
terfere with the business of large interests or with states’ rights, is 
. quite in contrast with the struggle over later proposals concerning 
interstate commerce. | 
- That the necessity for food legislation as.a national problem 
had not made much headway in the early eighties is indicated by 
action taken in the House on April 21, 1884, at which time a resolu- 
tion was introduced authorizing an investigation of adulterated 
food and drugs by the Committee on Public Health. To some, who 
- vigorously expressed their objections, even a general investigation 
constituted too great meddling in the private affairs of the people. 
At the close of the discussion the resolution received only fourteen 
affirmative votes.? EE | 
The Forty-ninth Congress (December 7, 1885—March 3, 


1887) was deluged with petitions concerning imitations.of butter . 


and cheese, most of them referring to oleomargerine. Inasmuch as 


most of the advocates of oleomargerine regulation were sponsoring a 


tax to prevent deception in the marketing of that product, financial 
as well as regulatory matters were badly mixed in the discussions of 
this problem. A bill designed to control by taxation the sale of imita- 


* United States Statutes at Large, 47 Congress, X XII, 451-53. 
g Congressional Record, 48 Congress, 1 session, p. 3201. ^ 
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- tion butter passed both houses of Congress after a bitter debate and ` 


became a law on August 2, 1886. In the House the Southern repre- 
sentatives, opposed to the extension of the internal revenue system 
and to the alleged abuse of the taxing power, were aligned almost 
solidly against the measure. The Chicago packers, who were to be 
the heaviest losers if the law were passed, were vigorously defended 
by Representative Lawler of Illinois.* In spite of what developed 
into a serious filibuster, the bill passed the House on June 3, 1886. 
In the Senate the same arguments were advanced by the same inter- 


"ests. Even at this early date Aldrich.of Rhode Island, a Republican 


senatorial leader, evidenced on.two conspicuous occasions his lack 
of sympathy with this kind of legislation. At length, after the con- 
templated tax had been materially reduced, the bill passed the Sen- 
ate on July 20, 1886, ancy was approved by the President on August 
2; 1886: | 

An important step in the movement for a general pure food 
statute was the enacting of a law, signed by the President on Octo- 
ber 12, 1888, to prevent the sale of adulterated food in the District 
of Columbia. Although a few unimportant objections were ex- | 
pressed in the House, the opposition to this proposal in both 


` branches was practically negligible. The ease with which this meas- 
. ure relating to the District of Columbia passed is quite in contrast - 


with later struggles to enact general legislation of a similar nature. 
. On August 30, 189o, there was approved a bill providing for an 
inspection of meats for exportation and prohibiting the importa- 


` tion of adulterated articles of food and drink." It is to be noted that 


much of the stimulus for this act was provided by the rejection of 
our allegedly diseased meat by German and French health authori- 
ties Although substantially the same measure had passed the Sen- 
ate on two other occasions, it had not been favorably received by 
the House. The bill that was finally enacted into law was approved 


* U S. Statutes at Large, 49 Cong, XXIV, 209-13. 

* Cong. Record, 49 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 5167—68. 

* Ibid., pp. 5340, 5341. 

US. Statutes at Large, so Cong., XXV, 549752. pe 
' Ibid., 51 Cong., XXVI, 414-17. ' l 

' Cong. Record, 5o Cong., x sess., p. 2288. 
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by both houses with little opposition, no rol call-being demanded 
in either the House or the Senate. l 

The struggle on the part of various interests to secure the enact- 
ment of a law requiring the manufacturers of so-called compound 
lard to market their products as such, provides an interesting chap- 
ter in the fight for a pure food law. It was not until the first session 
(December 5, 1887—October 20, 1888) of the fiftieth Congress 
that an attempt was made to impress the seriousness of this problem 
upon‘Congress. During this session there appeared for the first 
time petitions, over one hundred and fifty in number, urging or - 
. opposing.a law regulatory of compound lard. It was not, however, 
until August, 1890, that the Conger Bill, designed to tax and regu- 
late the manufacture; sale, importation and exportation of com- 
pound lard, was seriously considered by the House.” Here again, as 
in the case of the oleomargerine bill, financial and regulatory mat- 
ters were commingled, and the familiar arguments against the ex- 
tension of the internal revenue system and the abuse of taxing pow- 
er were vigorously advanced by Southern representatives. In the 
end, the debate devolved into a battle royal between cotton state 
representatives, who were concerned with marketing cottonseed oil 
under the guise of lard, and hog state representatives, whose con- 
stituents were suffering from competition with the cheaper prod- 
uct. As in the case of the oleomargerine bill, this measure was not 
designed to destroy compound lard, but merely to protect the con- 
sumers from buying the cheaper article when they were paying for 
the more expensive. Despite a most determined struggle, in which 
the public, as is indicated by the presentation of over four hundred 
petitions to Congress, shared a deep concern, the Conger Bill passed 
the House on August 28, 1890, and was referred to the Senate. Al- 
though deluged by hundreds of petitions, that body i in the second 
session of the same, the fifty-first, Congress passed over the meas- 
ure on two occasions,” ostensibly. because of the pressure of appro- 
priation legislation, and the lard bill failed of enactment. In the first 
session (December 7, 1891— August 5, 1892) of the following, the 
fifty-second, Congress, neither House, although flooded by even 


°” Cong. Record, 51 d 7939 ff. 
? Ibid., 51 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 450, 3909. 
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more ‘petitions than in the preceding session, went so fa: 
port a lard bill from the committee. Thereafter the agi 
such legislation collapsed with remarkable speed, and j 
ceeding Congress was the problem mentioned either in b 
tion. P s 

‘In the Senate Paddock of Nebraska did yeoman serv. 
cause of pure food. During the second session (December 
. March 2, 1891) of the fifty-first Congress, when about tw 
petitions praying for prevention of food adulteration inc 
awakening public consciousness, Paddock sponsored a bil 
general pure food measure to be considered by Congress, ` 
designed to prevent adulteration of food and drugs. On : 
- rate occasions," ostensibly because of the pressure of app 
legislation, this proposal, a commitment upon which was u 
to a great many senators, was passed over and finally bu: 
. the session came to an end. A close study of the parliame 

'tics employed to shelve this measure explains-why it was : 

during the ensuing fifteen years to induce the Senate to 
ably upon.such a proposal. | 

The first bill to be introduced into the Senate in the fi: 
of the following, the fifty-second, Congress was a pure foot 
similar to the one just considered. In urging the passa 
measure Paddock of Nebraska, who was its chief spons 
. that 10,000 petitions regarding it had come to Congres 
the Democratic minority, especially from the Southern 
came most of the opposition to this bill. Their object 
based upon a too liberal construction of the general we 
commercial clauses of the constitution, and upon a delega: 
great power to the Secretary of Agriculture. After the c 
cisms of the measure had been met by amendments, the I 
the Senate on March 9, 1892, without a call for the yeas 
Although several months of this session remained, the act 
` taken from the House calendar. | 

On February 8, 1897, the House, without a call for thi 
nays, passed a bill supplementary to the act of October 


` " Cong. Record, 51 Cong., 2 sess., pp. 2131, 3339) 3411, 3424-25. 
7 Ibid. 52 Cong., 1 sess., p. 715. . " [bid., p. 1714 ff. 
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relative to adulteration of food and drugs in the District of Colum- 
bia. Although the Senate could not have objected seriously to this 
bill, owing to the ease with which the original act had been approved 
in that body, the measure was shelved and never considered there- 
after.** A proposal of a similar nature, however, limited to candy 
adulteration in the District of Columbia, passed both Houses with- 
out debate or roll call and became a law on May 5, 1898.5 

. During no Congress since the approval of the oleomargerine act 
of August 2, 1886, did there fail to appear proposals for the purpose 
of strengthening or weakening the original law. Most seriously 
considered of all these measures was one designed to supplement 
- this piece of legislation by making imitation dairy products subject 
to thelaws of the state or territory into which they were transported. 
During the second session (December 7, 1896—March 2, 1897) of 
the fifty-fourth Congress a bill looking to this end passed the House, 
despite the familiar objections of the Southern states rights advo- 
cates, by a vote of 126 to 96, " but was summarily passed over in 
the Senate! " Nothing daunted, the oleomargerine opponents intro- 
duced the Grout Bill into the House, where, despite the opposition 
of Southern representatives and the conspicuous hostility of Wads- 
worth of New York, a Republican,” it was passed on December " 
1900, by a vote of 197 to 92. In the Senate, amid the heated objec- 
tions of the Southern Democrats, the measure was laid aside at the 
request of Allison of Iowa, a Republican, ostensibly because of the 
pressure of. appropriation legislation, and it was never considered 
again in that Congress. 

It was in the fifty-seventh Congress (December 2, 1901— 
March 3, 1903) that there occurred the final struggle between the 
cattle men and the dairy interests over the oleomargerine question. 
A measure similar to the proposals that had previously passed the 
House twice came before that body and encountered vigorous ob- 
jection, the most conspicuous of the opponents again being Wads- 
worth of New York.” Particularly determined was the opposition 

X Cong. Record, $4 Cong., 2 sess., p. 2716. 

E US. Statutes at Large, 55 Cong., XXX, 398. 
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of the cattle men of the Southwest and West, who claimed that the 
one industry was being taxed out of existence to favor the other. It 
should be noted, however, that the bill placed no appreciable ob- 
stacle in the way of the sale of oleomargerine as such, being aimed 
chiefly at the disposal of the imitation for genuine butter. On Feb- 
ruary 12, 1902, after prolonged debate, the measure was approved 
by the House and went to the Senate, where the cattle interests 
made a determined stand.*? On April 3, 1902, the bill passed by the 
vote of 39 to 31 and was signed by the President on May 9, 1902.” 

It was in the fifty-seventh Congress (December 2, 1901— 
March 3, 1903) that there began the final stage of the struggle, par- 
ticularly bitter in the Senate, which resulted four years later in the 
. passage of the general pure food law of 1906. In the early days of 
this Congress Hansbrough of North Dakota, a Republican, intro- 
duced into the Senate a bill to prevent food adulteration in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, in the territories, and in interstate commerce.” 
McCumber of North Dakota, a Republican, who was the chief 
sponsor of the proposal, experienced great difficulty even in getting 
his measure called up. With the obvious intent to provide a peaceful 
burial, the Senate quietly passed over this bill on three separate 
occasions. At the objection of Aldrich of Rhode Island, one of the 
outstanding opponents of pure food legislation in the Senate, the 
measure was finally laid aside on June 25, 1902, and was never 
heard of again in this Congress. No better example of the snags that 
legislation of this kind encountered in the Senate is to be found in 
the annals of pure food agitation. Very few of the opponents of 
such proposals came out openly and voiced their objections; the 
plea was usually the need for discussing more pressing legislation, 
agreement with the principle but opposition to the construction of 
the bill, the desirability of permitting the states to handle their own 
problems, or the necessity of preventing hasty and ill-considered 
legislation. 

Another landmark on the road to a general pure food law was 

? bid., pp. 3499 ff. l 
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the approval by the President on July 1, 1902, of an act to prevent 
false branding or marking of food and dairy products as to the state 
or territory in which they are made or produced.** This bill passed 
the House without a call for the yeas and nays and with practically 
no debate." The same may be said of its progress in the Senate, al- 
though here two minor amendments were added. But under the 
surface things were not so harmonious in the latter body as might 
be supposed. Indicative of the desperation with which the oppon- 
ents of the proposal tried to kill the bill without having to commit 
themselves openly is the fact that it was passed over on four sepa- 
rate occasions before it was finally considered; and when it did 
come up for discussion, there being no valid objections, the meas- . 
ure passed. In these days the biggest struggle, as is well exemplified 
in this instance, was to get the matter before the Senate. 

Another serious attempt to pass a general pure food law oc- 
curred in the second session (December 1, 1902—March 3, 1903) 
of the fifty-seventh Congress. On December 10, 1902, Congressman 
Hepburn of Iowa, a Republican, who was sponsoring the bill in the 
House, complained that although this measure had been reported 
to two or three Congresses, it had been on the calendar since April 
2, 1902, without consideration having been accorded to it. In the 
course of the ensuing debate in the House, the codfish interests, who 
| used boracic acid as a preservative of their product, were warmly 

defended by Gardner of Massachusetts, a Republican. The meas- 
ure finally passed the House without.a call for the yeas and nays.” 
In the Senate, however, a different story was to be told. Here Mc- 
Cumber of South Dakota made valiant efforts to have his bill 
brought before that body. When, early in the session, he asked unan- 
imous consent to take it up after the routine morning business, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, ever alert for the codfish, objected, stating 
that there were several bills on the calendar of greater importance.” 


M U.S. Statutes at Large, 57 Cong., XXXII, Part I, 632. 

5 Cong. Record, 57 Cong., 1 sess., pp. 2803-4. 
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At length, on February 5, 1903, a vote was recorded for taking up 
the measure, the result being 40 yeas and 18 nays. Among the latter 
there appeared Cullom of Illinois, Gallinger of New Hampshire, El- 
kins of West Virginia, Platt of Connecticut, Spooner of Wisconsin, 
Stewart of Nevada. Among those not voting were Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, Hale of Maine, Hawley of Connecticut, and Lodge of Mas- 
sachusetts. It should not be supposed, however, that all of these 
men, who were Republicans, voted against the motion because they 
were opposed to the bill, but the principal objectors to pure food leg- 
islation raised their heads at this time. 

As the session rapidly neared an end, McCumber in desperation 
delivered himself of a vigorous indictment of the obstructionists on 
February 25, 1903." Despite his best efforts, a vote to take up the 
measure failed by 28 yeas to 32 nays on March 3, .1903, and its 
doom was sealed. Here, as before, a good many Republicans voted 
negatively because they felt that an eleventh hour attempt to shove 
the bill through Congress was unwise, although it was not without 
significance that Aldrich of Rhode Island, Lodge of Massachusetts, 
Hale of Maine, Kean of New Jersey, Frye of Maine, Wetmore of 
Rhode Island, Foraker of Ohio, Platt of Connecticut, Spooner of 
Wisconsin, and Hanna of Ohio, all Republicans, were arrayed 
against the proposition. Whether sincerely or not, Aldrich gave as 
the reason for his opposition his sponsoring of a financial measure, 
and Lodge and Foraker pleaded the necessity for attention to the 
Philippine Islands tariff bill.” | 

In the second session (December 7, 1903— May 7, 1904) of the 
fifty-eighth Congress a general pure food bill was reported to the 
Senate but was passed over at the objection of Kean of New Jersey 
and never considered again. In the House, however, another Hep- 
burn-sponsored measure was more favorably received, and after 
the usual gauntlet of states! rights arguments it was passed or 
January 20, 1904, by a vote of 20r to 68. Action on the bill was de- 
layed in the Senate during this session when it was passed over, 
chiefly at the instigation of Kean of New Jersey; ** but in the third 
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‘session (December 5, 1904— March 2, 1905) of this Congress the 
measure did receive sufficient recognition to be debated at some 
length. Its chief advocate, Heyburn of Idaho, a Republican, en- 
countered considerable opposition from Lodge of Massachusetts,” 
from Platt of Connecticut,'? and, to a lesser degree, from Cullom of 
Illinois, Aldrich of Rhode Island, and Gallinger of New Hampshire. 

As a final move to dispose of the bill in as inoffensive a manner 
as possible, Spooner of Wisconsin, explaining that it was too late in 
the session properly to amend and debate the bill, moved on March 
1, 1905, that it be recommitted." With considerable heat Heyburn 
replied that such action would reflect most unfavorably upon the 
committee and described the maneuver as a “very neat way at this 
late hour of the session of killing the bill.?** Realizing the futility 
of further pushing his measure at this time, Heyburn finally re- 
quested that the measure be laid aside in such a way as not to de- 
stroy public confidence in it.?? In the end the bill was passed over 
for a proposal to restore three dismissed midshipmen to their class 
in the United States navy.*? 

In the latter months of 1905 Roosevelt threw bimself into the 
pure food fight and in his annual message to Congress of December: 
5, 1905, unqualifiedly recommended the enactment of a Jaw to regu- 
late interstate commerce in misbranded and adulterated foods, 
drinks, and drugs.“ Aided by muckraking writers, who exposed to 
a hitherto unsuspecting public the dilatory and obstructive tactics 
of a few powerful big business senators,‘ the proponents of another 
Heyburn bill, reintroduced in the Senate in December, 1906, drove 
the enemies of the measure, chief among whom was Aldrich, out into 
the open. The issue was definitely decided when the American 
Medical Association threw its support behind the proposal." Ac- 
cording to the testimony of Senator Beveridge of Indiana, Aldrich 
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permitted the pure food bill to go through in order to save other 


more important measures.** On February 21, 1906, the bill passed . 


the Senate by a vote of 63 to 4, the opposition coming entirely from 


Southern Democrats. It is not without significance that Aldrich, | 


Elkins, Kean, and Spooner were numbered among those not voting. 

As Beveridge had suspected, the “Old Guard” in the Senate 
probably was willing to let the measure go through because it was 
planning to kill it in the House.** For a time it looked as if the latter 
body were going to let it slumber indefinitely in the committee; but 
Roosevelt, stirred to action by further muckraking revelations,** ap- 


pointed a commission to investigate conditions in the Chicago meat ~ 


packing industry. Characteristically he tried to remedy tbe situa- 
tion as quietly as possible, in this case by having Beveridge presenta 
rider providing for meat inspection to the agricultura! appropriation 
bill. This amendment passed the Senate on May 25, 1906, without 
debate and without a dissenting vote.*' 

When the House showed no disposition to take action, Roose- 
velt sent a message to that body on June 4, 1906, strongly urging the 
passage of the Beveridge amendment, and including the first part 
of the Neill-Reynolds report. Startled by the revelations given 
forth in this manner, an indignant public, which flooded the House 


with telegrams, would not thereafter permit further dilatory action ` 


on the part of Congress." James W. Wadsworth of New York, who 
-had raised his head from time to time in opposition to pure food 


T 


e 


legislation, fought valiantly as chairman of the Committee on Agri- 7: 
culture to emasculate the Beveridge amendment.” Although his% : 


efforts were not entirely in vain, for a modified form of the amend- 
ment finally became law," his hot verbal duel with Roosevelt re- 
sulted in publicity that was chiefly instrumental in causing his 
relegation to private life. In the end, with negligible debate and by 


“Tn a statement given to Sullivan in 1927. Jbid. 
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a 241 to 17 vote, the pure food bill passed the House on June 23. 
1906, and became a law on June 30, 1906." 

In the House most of the opposition to food regulatory legisla- 
tion came from Southern Democrats, although the conspicuous ex- 
ception of Wadsworth of New York must be noted.. It was in the 
senate, however, where special interests were more firmly in- 


' trenched that the most insidious opposition occurred. In this body 


the stand of the Democrats, particularly those of the South, was 
probably sincere; but the attitude of the Old Guard Republicans is 
deserving of a further word of comment. 

A wealthy man himself, Aldrich had made his mark in the busi- 
ness world as a wholesale grocer; consequently this opposition to 
measures that would presumably work to the grocers’ disadvantage 
was not unnatural." Furthermore, it was well recognized at this 
time that the defense of mutual interests in the Senate was a part of 
the big-business senator’s obligations.” Wetmore of Rhode Island 
is thought to have acted as he did because of the dominating influ- 
ence of his colleague, Aldrich. Kean of New Jersey was an avowed 
corporation man and the large preserving and fruit canning inter- 
ests of his state were beholden to him." Hale and Frye of Maine 
continued their obstructive tactics for some time because large 


quantities of "imported French sardines" were caught off the coast 
"Of their state. Massachusetts hake, packed and shipped through 


the country as codfish, and the use of harmful preservatives of fish 
accounted largely for Lodge's stand. Although powerful interests 
in Wisconsin both favored and opposed pure food legislation, 
Spooner was probably forced to support Aldrich in order tó main- 
tain his dominant place in the Senate." Not so outspoken as others, 
Foraker of Ohio, who acted as an attorney for the Standard Oil 
interests, was a prominent big business sympathizer.” Hanna of 
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Ohio, as an iron man, Elkins of West Virginia, as a coal magnate; 
and Depew of New York, as a railroad manager, were all sympathet- 
ic with big business.” Large rectifiers of whiskey, in the states of 
Cullom of Illinois, Gorman of Maryland, Foraker of Ohio, Lodge 
of Massachusetts, Platt of Connecticut, and Depew of New York, 
let their influence be felt; and the patent medicine interests in Mas- 
sachusetts brought considerable pressure to bear upon their sen- 
ators, particularly Lodge.” 

By way of summary it may be said that the opponents of a pure 
food law throughout the period under consideration may be grouped 
into three classes. First, there were those who objected to legislation 
of this kind on the grounds of constitutional interpretation or gov- 
ernment policy. In this classification are to be found for the most 
part the Southern states’ rights Democrats. In the second place, 
there were members of both parties, especially during the eighties 
and nineties, who were not aware of the seriousness of the problem 
and who sincerely believed that their efforts could better be directed 
to what they considered more pressing legislation. In the third 
place, there were those who were personally interested in the 
perpetuation of frauds that would be illegal under a pure food stat- 
ute. As investigations revealed the seriousness of conditions, the 
legislators in the second group began to realize the importance of a 
food regulatory law. They were joined by large numbers of states’. 
rights Democrats, who, in the end, saw the wisdom of sacrificing 
principles for expediency. But the third group was the most danger- 
ous, for it fought most persistently and most insidiously. Its mem- 
bers, the most important of whom were to be found in the Senate, 
could not brazenly announce the reasons for their opposition, hence 
their obstruction assumed many forms. In the end, however, when 
the public was fully informed of the motives of these men, the bill, 
was brought to a vote; and once this was done, its defeat, in the 
opinion of the Nation, “was never among the possibilities.”™ 
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The importance of heredity in the transmission of mental and physical defects has 
caused eugenists to advocate sterilization of the unfit. Although there are numerous 
operations which may render one sterile, vasectomy in the male and salpingectomy in 
the female are considered the least radical. Neither operation is considered dangerous. 
Eugenical sterilization was practiced as early as 1899 in the United States. Its prog- 
ress, however, has been slow owing to the intricacies of the law, the hostility of the 
Catholic church, and the conservatism of American public opinion. Numerous pro- 
visions have been made both by the United States and by individual states for limit- 
ing the number of degenerates in this country. There are laws providing for the 
deportation of immigrant degenerates and laws prohibiting marriage to native degen- 
erates. Segregation of the unfit is practiced by states. In spite of all these restrictions, 
degenerates still propagate freely. The state of California alone seems to have found 
a solution to the problem, namely, the combination of the plan of sterilization with 
that of segregation. 


Since the recent advances made by biologists in respect to the 
causes of mental and physical defects in the human race, with the 
consequent revelation of the great róle played by heredity as a pro- 
ducing cause, the science of eugenics has become of vital impor- 
tance. Sir Francis Galton’s original idea of forced mating of the 
fit has been superseded by the idea of sterilizing the mentally dis- 
eased. This practical suggestion for preventing propagation by 
mental defectives has been given serious consideration by our phy- 
sicians and legislators. | 

Our legislators have enacted laws, many of which have been de- 
clared unconstitutional; our physicians have investigated methods 
of sterilization, many of which have been rejected as too radical. 

“The mechanism of human reproduction is so complex that it 
may be operated upon in the male or the female in a great number 
of different manners, any one of which will destroy or at least nul- 
lify the essential function of reproduction." However, “‘in the case 
of individuals with undiseased sex-organs, the operations of vasec- 
tomy in the male and salpingectomy in the female are, under the 
present stage of surgical knowledge and practice, greatly to be pre- 
ferred. The reason is that they are the least radical which produce 

t Harry H. Laughlin, Eugenical Sterilization in the U.S. (Chicago: Municipal Ref- 
erence Library Press, 1922), p. 406. 
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permanent sterility.” Vasectomy consists in the ligation and ex- 
cision of a section of each of the vasa deferentia. This prevents the 
matured spermatazoa from entering the ejaculatory duct and thence 
entering into the vaginal tract. Vasectomy is a very simple opera- 
tion, which is accompanied by very little shock, and may be per- 
formed without an anesthetic, although most surgeons advise that 
it be done under local anesthesia. Its pain without anesthesia has 
been compared by men who were vasectomized to that experienced 
in the extraction of a tooth. In most of the cases reported, the prep- 
. aration consisted only in a thorough cleansing of the parts with soap 
and water. The whole operation requires less than five minutes 
when performed by a skilful surgeon. “. . . . The patient may 
leave immediately. Parts may feel sore for a day or two, but the 
patient need not abstain from work. There have been no cases of 
serious post-operative complications reported from vasectomy for 
eugenical purposes."* 

A medical man, who had voluntarily subjected himself to this 
operation, in writing of its effects says: 

The operation has proved a complete success in every way whatsoever. There 
is no sense of discomfort or uneasiness in the sexual tract, and what seems 
strangest of all to me is the fact that the semen, so far as I can judge by ordi- 
nary means of observation is undiminished' in quantity and unchanged in char- 
acter. Of course, the microscope would reveal its fatal lack.* 

*Salpingectomy consists in the surgical excision of all or a por- 
tion (often about 34 inch) of both oviducts (Fallopian tubes)." 
However performed, whether by means of an incision in the ab- 
dominal wall or through the wall of the vagina, “salpingectomy is a 
serious operation and should be attempted only by skilled surgeons; 
under the best of modern hospital conditions." According to Dr. 
Margaret H. Smith, of Stockton State Hospital, a general anesthetic 
is to be preferred in the performance of the operation. Operation 
under ordinary conditions can be completed in fifteen minutes. The 
patient is usually left in bed one week. This operation, because it 
involves the use of a general anesthetic and the opening of the ab- 
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dominal wall, is more dangerous than that of vasectomy. The edi- 
_ tors of the Eugenics Review affirm that no ill effects have ever re- 
sulted from the operation, whereas Dr. Joseph Mayer states that 
the mortality does not exceed 1 or 2 per cent." 

Dr. H. C. Sharp, surgeon of the Reformatory at Jeffersonville, 
Indiana, as early as 1899 used vasectomy for eugenical purposes. 
Eight years later, in 1907, Indiana passed a statute authorizing the 
sterilization of confirmed criminals, idiots, imbeciles, and rapists. 
By January I, 1921, eighteen legislatures (including Indiana) had 
passed sterilization laws: three of these had been vetoed by the 
governors of their respective states (Idaho, Vermont, Nebraska) 
without any subsequent action having been taken thereon; one had 
been repealed (New York); five had been declared unconstitution- 
al (Indiana, Oregon, Nevada, New Jersey, and Michigan); and 
nine remained untested (Washington, South Dakota, Wisconsin, - ' 
Kansas, North Dakota, California, Connecticut, Iowa, and Nebras- 
- ka). So that by January 1, 1921, there were in all nine states whose 
existing sterilization laws had not been tested in any court, although 
a previous law had: been contested and upheld in the Washington 
supreme Court. In 1927, in the case of Buck vs. Bell, the United 
States Supreme Court upheld the decision of the Court of Appeals 
of Virginia affirming the judgment of the Circuit Court of Amherst 
County and declared the sterilization law of Virginia constitutional. 
'This is the first case to have been tried by the United States Su- 
preme Court. The sterilization law of Iowa came before the United 
States Supreme Court in 1917, but the law being tested had pre- 
viously been repealed (1913) and a new law (the third) substituted 
in 1915. The United States Supreme Court did not therefore pass 
on the constitutionality of a law previously revoked. As indicative 
of what may be considered as the current attitude of the United 
States Supreme Court, we quote here Mr. Justice Holmes! remarks: 

We have seen more than once that the public welfare may call upon the best 
citizens for their lives. It would be strange if it could not call upon those who 
already sap the strength of the state for these lesser sacrifices, often not felt to 


be such by those concerned, in order to prevent our being swamped with incom- 
petence. It is better for all the world, if instead of waiting to execute degener- 


* Die unfruchtibarmachung Geisteskranker in Bonner Zeitschrift für Theologie und 
Seelsorge (1926). 
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ate offspring for crime, or to let them starve for their imbecility, society can 
prevent those who are manifestly unfit from continuing their kind. The prin- 
ciple that sustains compulsory vaccination is broad enough to cover cutting the 
fallopian tubes. Three generations of imbeciles are enough” (Justice Holmes, 
in the case of Buck vs. Bell, United States Supreme Court, May 2, 1927). | 


The laws of the states in which sterilization is practiced vary. 
Most of the laws agree, however, in proposing for sterilization per- 
sons by whom procreation would be undesirable and whose condi- 
tion is considered unimprovable. The desirability of procreation is 
determined by an investigation into the physical and mental condi- 
tion of the patient and a study of his heredity. Despite the vast 
amount of legislation on the subject of sterilization, its progress in 
practice has been slow. Within a period of twenty-one years (1907— 
28) only 8,515 operations have been performed. When it is remem- 
bered that 5,820 of these 8,515 operations have been performed in 
the state of California alone, it can readily be seen that the eugeni- 
cal sterilization laws on the statute books of other states are being 
applied to a very limited extent. 

The three main obstacles in the path of eugenical sterilization are 
the intricacies of the law, the antagonism of the church, and the 
conservatism of American public opinion. 

In 1913 the New Jersey Supreme Court set aside the order of the 
Board of Examiners for the sterilization of Alice Smith, an epilep- 
tic and feeble-minded inmate of the State Village for Epileptics at 
Skillman, New Jersey, whose father was feeble-minded and whose 
mother was both feeble-minded and epileptic, and declared as un- 
constitutional the sterilization law of 1911 because it denied to epi- 
leptics in state institutions the protection of the laws equal to that 
afforded the same class of unfortunates who are not institutional 
charges and thus violates Article XIV, Section I, of the Constitu- 
tion. In May, 1916, in the matter of Nora Reynolds, a mentally 
defective inmate of the Michigan Hóme and Training School, the 
sterilization law of Michigan was termed unconstitutional because 
it was class legislation denying equal protection of the law to in- 
mates of institutions. On May 25, 1918, the United States District 
Court of Nevada declared the Nevada law unconstitutional in that 
it provided unusual punishment and was thus contrary to the Ne- 
vada Constitution. Pearley Mickle, an epileptic guilty of rape, was 
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the subject of this case. The sterilization law of Indiana was termed 
violation of the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution 
(1919) in that it denied due process of law to Warren Wallace 
Smith, a feeble-minded son of an epileptic. In 1921, in the case of 
Jacob Cline, Protestant religious fanatic, moral pervert, and rapist, 
the statute calling for sterilization was declared unconstitutional be- 
cause it violated that clause of Section 1 of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment which provides that no state shall deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property without due process of law. However, the re- 
cent decision of the United States Supreme Court declaring consti- 
tutional the Virginia statute proves that laws for eugenical sterili- 
zation can be worded so as to meet with all the requirements of the 
federal and state constitutions. A clearly worded statute which ade- 
quately defines all terms used will give rise to no legal difficulties. 

The technicalities of the law are as nothing compared with the 
strength of adverse public opinion. When, in February, 1913, the 
state of Oregon passed a sterilization act, 8,275 signatures (2,000 
more than required by the Oregon law to invoke a referendum) 
were affixed to the appeal for referendum circulated by the Anti- 
Sterilization League. When this sterilization act was accordingly 
referred to the people in November, it was defeated by more than . 
1,000 votes. It may be argued that the people of Oregon defeated 
this law because it recommended sterilization of habitual criminals, 
moral degenerates, and sexual perverts, thus making the law purely 
punitive. The arguments advanced by the Anti-Sterilization League 
in the course of their campaign do not, however, give any support 
to this contention. Oregon is the only state where popular disap- 
proval of sterilization has actually been recorded. There is no rea- 
son to suppose, however, that the people of other states (with the 
exception of California) are more favorably disposed toward the 
measure. : 

Statutes can be worded so as not to violate the Constitution, peo- 
ple can be educated to a broader outlook, but the Catholic church 
will remain firm in its opposition to sterilization. Sterilization is 
linked, in the Catholic mind, with birth-control, divorce, and 
companionate marriage, and therefore regarded as an “unsavory 
scheme," promoting “lust uncontrol.” Numerous objections against 
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sterilization are offered by the church and Catholic laynien, chief 

of which are: 

1. Modern eugenical enthusiasts advocate a regulation of human breeding bor- 
rowed from the stables. | 

2. Modern schemes for racial improvement ignore the spiritual factor. 

3. The modern individual means nothing and the overwhelming idea is social 
welfare and human progress. 

4. Physiologically and morally the operation is a serious mutilation, of the hu- 
‘man body in a most important organ. 

5. A world peopled only by the fit would gradually become a cruel world. in 
which life would be impossible even for the strongest. 


These and other worthier arguments expressed by Dr. Charles’ 
P. Bruehl* must be taken as representative of Catholic thought. 
They bear the “imprimatur” of Cardinal Hayes and the mshi obstat 
of Arthur J. Scanlan, censor librorum. “The Holy Office itself, 
which is a practical guide for Catholics in all moral question in any 
way dubious or controversial, has not yet pronounced any express 
decision on the morality of vasectomy:"* While awaiting this deci-. 
sion of the Holy Office, Catholics are free to apply their own intelli- 
gence, The majority seem to agree with Bruehl that it is an “un- 
savory scheme." The progress which eugenists deplore as slow, 
- they view with alarm. There are others, however, including the 
bishop of California, in whose diocese many Catholics have been 
sterilized, who offer no opposition to the plans of the eugenist. 

'That there is a definite need for some sort of action to limit the 
number of degenerates has long been acknowledged by all thinking 
people. The United States has sought to make itself a nation of 
healthy animals by refusing admittance to certain classes.. The 
1924 immigration law directs all American consuls to examine all 
information given on the questionnaires submitted to those desiring 
entrance to this country, and to eliminate applicants who are feeble- 
minded or whose prison record makes them undesirable. The law 
also excludes all idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded persons, epileptics, 
persons who have had one or more attacks of insanity at any time 
previously, chronic alcoholics, paupers, professional beggars, va- 


" Bruehl, of. cit., pp. 7, 8, 9, 74, 92. 
* Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard, The Church and Eugenics (London: P.S. King & Son, 
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grants, persons afflicted with tuberculosis in any form, or with a 
loathsome or dangerous contagious disease, persons not compre- 
hended within any of the foregoing excluded classes, who are found , 
to be and are certified by the examining surgeon as being mentally 
or physically ‘defective, etc. e£ al#. The law further provides for 
the deportation of aliens within five years of their arrival if they 
are found guilty of crime, or of having been of the excluded classes 
at arrival. Thus has the United States proved her faith in Herbert 
Spencet’s dictum, “To be a good animal is the first requisite to suc- 
cess in life, and to be a nation of good animals is the first condition 
*to national prosperity.” 

The individual states have gone a iss farther. They have en- 
acted laws to limit the progeny of the unfit. Although these laws 
differ, the majority agree in providing that the insane, idiot, im- 
becile, epileptic, and others of this class shall not be permitted to 
contract marriage. Most laws make it a criminal offense to abet 
such marriages in any way, whether by issuing a license, by per- 
forming the marriage, or by arranging for it. Although the purpose 
of these laws is doubtless excellent, their success is questionable. 
The mentally unsound need neither benefit of clergy nor sanction 
of the law to indulge in sexual intercourse. Furthermore, it must be 
remembered that even an intelligent clerk would have difficulty in 
recognizing a fellow-man or woman as unworthy of permission to 
. propagate his kind. To date, segregation has proved the best means 
of preventing the afflicted individual from peopling the world with : 
his descendants. . However, the plan of segregation, advocated by 
the church and other opponents of sterilization, has many draw- 
backs. To be effective segregation must be permanent, at least 
during the period of reproductive maturity; patients must not ever 
be left unguarded. The following case, quoted from the 1924 Re- 
port of the Supervisors of the Minnesota School for the Feeble- 
minded and Colony of Epileptics, shows the necessity for constant 
supervision. i 

A. G. was admitted to the institution in 1913. She was then ten years of age, 
and tested six and a half mentally. She was taken out in 1920 by her father, 
who established pregnancy in her within five days afterward. She was not re- 


. turned to the institution until some time after the child was born. She came back 
with syphilis. During the seven years this girl was in the institution, from the 
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age of ten to seventeen, she was sweet, clean, well mannered, and fairly indus- 
trious. At the age of nineteen, when she was back in the institution with an 
awful disease and with experience including maternity and relations with her 
father and many others, she resented giving up the life she had entered on and 
her forced return to the institution. Her disposition had changed to sullenness 
and coarseness and she exhibited a nature generally depraved. 

Notonly must the patient be under constant supervision, but the 
supervision must be of a high caliber. In the case of Nora Reynolds, 
previously referred to as subject for a test case of the Michigan 
sterilization law, the night watchman not only helped her escape 
from her cottage, but was guilty of having had carnal relations with 
her. l 
" The state of California seeks to prevent propagation of the unfit 
by combining the plan of segregation with that of sterilization. 
Here sterilization is regarded as a privilege forcibly denied those in 
criminal institutions. Sterilization is for eugenic, never punitive, 
purposes. The operation is suggested to patients only when they are 
ready to return to the community as self-supporting individuals. 
It is then explained to the patient or to his family that he is well 
enough to leave the institution, but that be is not in a position to be- 
come a parent for economic or hereditary reasons. The opportunity 
of sterilization in the hospital with subsequent parole is offered. 
Although the law may compel sterilization, the authorities hesitate 
to use compulsion and prefer working on a voluntary basis. They 
are careful to secure the consent, usually written, of the patient if 
he is of sufficient intelligence, or of his guardian. l 

After the successful performance of the operation, the patient is 
released on parole. Some, the insane, are returned to their homes; 
others, the feeble-minded capable of working, are placed with relia- 
ble employers since their relatives are usually unsuitable guardians, 
Patients who during a probationary period of two years prove their 
inability to live in a normal community are recalled to the institu- 
tion. Patients have no fear of the operation; they regard it as a 
step toward normalcy and freedom. 

Of 173 recovered patients who answered the questionnaire as to 
how they felt about the operation, 132 claimed they were pleased, 
22 were indifferent, and 19 were dissatisfied: The institutions of 
. California are careful to release no patient even for a few days un- 
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less he has been made sterile. Thus the purpose of segregation is 


not defied and the dangers concomitant with the lack of supervision ` 


removed. The emphasis on the operation as a eugenic measure, the 
refusal to allow sterilization for punitive purposes, and the general 
high intelligence displayed in the application of the sterilization 
law have done much to bring about a spirit of co-operation between 
the community and the hospital officials, and to further the cause 
of sterilization. By January 1, 1928, 5,820 patients had been ster- 
ilized in the state of California; of these 3,232 were males and 2,588 
were females. i | 

Naturally the need for eugenical sterilization is based primarily 
on the belief in the hereditability of mental defects. There is a tend- 
ency, however, to discredit the róle played by heredity in the trans- 
mission of mental disease. This diminution in the róle of heredity 
in the transmission of mental disease does not in any way lessen the 
undesirability of propagation by the mentally defective, who are 
unfit socially or economically to assume the burden of parenthood. 
How is such propagation to be prevented? Segregation is not suf- 
ficient; sterilization, too, has its drawbacks. 

The irrevocability of the operation makes its cautious application 
imperative. The extended police power vested in the state would 
. prove a tyrannical weapon in the hands of ignorant, unscrupulous 
politicians and authorities. Again, it is feared that sterility would 
encourage immorality and consequent spread of venereal disease. 
Finally, there is prevalent the idea that sterilization might inter- 
fere with the scientific treatment of the mentally diseased and hin- 
der the progress of the science of the mind. It is not our purpose 
here to answer these or other lesser arguments. 
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ABSTRACT 


The number of Mexican immigrants who have taken out citizenship papers is very 
small, and this is regarded as a result of segregation. The Mexican when questioned 
about this answers that Americans in Mexico do not become Mexican citizens; or he 
is expecting to return to Mexico, but he rarely does. The Mexican brings with him a 
high degree of loyalty to his native country; often the educated and prosperous 
Mexican is prevented by property-owners from owning property in the better neigh- 
borhoods; the Mexican can secure justice from the Mexican consul more easily than 
in the courts i in the United States. Finally, the Mexican says even if he became a citi- 
zen Americans would still call him a dirty greaser. Segregation is an especially acute 


problem for the children i in the schools. 


I THE MEXICAN COMMUNITY 
Nearly every city in the southwestern part of the United States 


has its Mexican community. The native-born portions may range 


from descendants of families who lived in the area when the given 
region was a part of Mexico to the young children who are known 
as second-generation Mexicans. Irrespective: of these diversities, 
a significant observation is the relative uniformity with which a 
Mexican community may be found as an integral or adjacent part, 
not only of every American city or town in the Southwest, but of 
the rural districts as well. 

Often the Mexican community is the original part of the Ameri- | 
can city. It may have a history extending back a century or more; 


_it may have stood still as a small Mexican village for decades; and 


then in the latter part of the nineteenth century, or more recently, 
have become a center of settlement by American immigrants from 
the Middle West or from the eastern sections of the United States. 
Differences in the history of the settlement of the two groups and 
in culture traits are pronounced and significant ; they account for 
many of the current conflict problems. — 

In S. A, a city of 25,000, there is first of all the typical Mexican 
community located "beyond the railroad tracks." This is relatively 
large, static, unsanitary. “Beyond the railroad tracks" means a 
part of town where living conditions are naturally the least desir- 
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able and the poorest. The lowest levels of Mexican immigrant cul- 
ture are found here. An important sidelight is thrown upon this 
situation by the following observation of a Mexican who feels some- 
what deeply on the matter. “Why did the Mexicans come to this 
part of town? Because it was low and swampy, and not good, and 
that is where the Americans want the Mexicans to go—to the places 
where the Americans will not go themselves. The rents also have 
something to do with the situation." Nearly every city of size in the 
Southwest has an area such as the one referred to here. It is an area 
of first settlement, which sooner or later becomes the parent of areas 
of second, and even third, settlements. 

In S. A. there is an area of second and one of second and third. 
settlement combined. The process of moving out from the area of 
first settlement is most interesting. The area of second settlement 
in S. A. was established in part by members of the younger genera- 
tion residing in the first-settlement region. They grew dissatisfied 
with the environment and sought a better district in the opposite 
side of town. Newly married Mexican couples were not content to 
live “beyond the tracks." They have settled in a much better part 
of town and have become so well established there that Mexicans 
from this district together with Mexicans from the first are starting 
a third Mexican district. 

But who are the Mexicans that leave the old district? In the main 
they represent families who can afford to live in better houses and 
pay higher rents. These invade the American community, where 
they can get larger yards, gas, electric lights, and inside plumbing, 
and where the streets are paved. They are persons who have de- 
veloped the desire to live in the type of houses that Americans live 
in, and in American neighborhoods, if possible. Some of these young 
married couples want to buy a home like Americans have, pref- 
erably a stucco one, for are not “all Americans moving into stucco 
houses?" E 

As rents become cheaper in some American quarters, there is a 
tendency for the more wide-awake Mexicans to break into an Amer- 
ican community. “Lower rents in American sections and the de- 
sire to put the children into schools with American children have 
been responsible for much of the shifting in population.” Sometimes . 
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there is a wholesale migration, due to the activities of subdividers. 
American real estate men have been active in promoting such plans. 


2. SEGREGATION 


Both the urban and rural Mexican immigrant communities are 
segregated from American communities. This segregation is partly 
spatial and partly psycho-social. One of the self-evident results of 
segregation is the failure of the Mexican immigrant to become an 
American citizen. It is in this connection that illustrative materials 
may be presented for the study of the segregation problem. 

Although there are two million or more Mexicans in the United 
States, and although many have been in the country many years, 
the number who have taken out citizenship papers is almost negli- 
gible. After those who were born in this country are eliminated, the 
percentage is still very low. In 1927 only 112 Mexicans became 
citizens, while in 1926 the number was but 78. In the Belvedere 


-© Gardens Mexican community in southern California, where there 


are 40,000 or more Mexicans, the total number of registered voters 
in 1928 was about 250. ‘Many of these belonged to other races. 
Hence the general impression is supported by the facts—the Mexi- 
can immigrant is not becoming naturalized. 

When this situation is charged against the Mexican and to his 
lack of appreciation of American opportunities, he is likely to refer 
to the situation in Mexico, where there are many Americans who 
have lived in that country for many years and who show no higher ' 
rate of becoming citizens in Mexico than Mexicans do here. It is 
' claimed that the American in Mexico is profiting by oil and other 
resources of Mexico but refuses to become a Mexican citizen, and 
that therefore the Mexicans in our country are simply following 
the example of Americans in Mexico. It is also pointed out that 
‘Mexicans feel that Mexico is in some ways superior to the United 
States and that the culture of our people is not wholly superior to 
that of Mexico. 

An important attitude is expressed by those Americans who 
claim that since the Mexican immigrants are enjoying the advan- 
tages of living in the United States they should become citizens 
and assume their full responsibility for the problems of the coun- 
try. Since large sums of money are spent that their children may 
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have an education in this land, since public health aid is theirs, and 
since many of them are the recipients of assistance, it is asserted 
that they should put their shoulder to the wheel of American life. 
It is also claimed that the Americans in Mexico who live there many 
years and who profit greatly should become citizens in their adopt- 
ed country. ZEE 

Mexicans sometimes state that they are expecting to return to 
Mexico, and hence cannot be asked to become citizens here. While 
it is true that large numbers of those who come are definitely ex- 
pecting to return, and while many who are here have at least the 
vague hope of returning to their native land some day, it neverthe- 
less is a fact that large numbers do not return and are actually 
making no effort toward that end. It is also true that some who go 
back to Mexico are dissatisfied with the home country after having 
lived for a time in the United States, and come again to this coun- 
try, but even then they do not seek citizenship here. 

Another important issue is the fact that the Mexicans who mi- 
grate bring with them a high degree of loyalty to their native coun- 
try. They have deep and abiding feelings of loyalty. They are of 
Latin temperament, and their feelings and emotions are not easily 
changed. They appreciate the advantages of living in the United 
States, but after all there are certain things that stand out in their 
reactions to life which make their loyalty to Mexico an abiding 
thing. In other words, they are not unlike certain other immigrants 
who become naturalized in this country with considerable reluc- 
tance. The Englishman, for example, finds it difficult to swear away 
his allegiance to the king of Great Britain and to the Union Jack, 
and so the humblest of Mexicans experiences powerful inhibitions. 
His loyalty to Mexico is not to be treated lightly; it cannot be 
changed by preaching to him or by the fist of any governmental 
authority. Americanization as it is sometimes proclaimed does him 
more harm than good. 

Still another factor must be mentioned, or at least illustrated. 
Two educated Mexican immigrants arranged with a real estate 
man in L. to purchase two lots and then paid five hundred dollars 
down. They were a fine type and wished to improve their living 
conditions, but as soon as the neighbors learned of the deal they at 
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once protested against the Mexicans, and by threats caused the 
real estate man to cancel the deal and return the payment to the 
Mexicans. Can you speak today to these educated Mexicans about 
becoming citizens? "Their adverse reactions can be anticipated in 
view of their experience. In another case a Mexican business man 
of worthy traits rented a home in the better part of the city of L. 
büt shortly after he moved in he was threatened. He owned a Buick 
and was a man of means, but was forced to give up. his home, and 
as a result can you speak to him about becoming an American 
citizen? | 

By remaining a citizen of Mexico and by calling on the Mexican 
consul for assistance the Mexican immigrant often can secure jus- 
tice, whereas if he becomes an American citizen, he feels helpless. 
He does not understand our courts and is not able to secure as ade- 
quate a hearing as if he remains a Mexican citizen. His situation is 
somewhat like that of the American in Mexico who, when something 
goes wrong, can call upon the United States to protect, whereas if 
he became a Mexican he might still be treated as an American and 
would not have the United States to support him. 

Mexicans report that they do not want to become citizens, for 
they would be laughed at by their fellows. By becoming citizens 
they would admit to their fellow-Mexicans that they liked the 
United' States better than Mexico. Their closest friends are among 
Mexicans and not Americans, and hence they are influenced most 
by the reactions of Mexicans. One Mexican puts the matter lucidly, 
when he says: “What is the use? They will call me a dirty greaser 
anyway." | ii 

The problem boils itself down to this. First, many Mexicans are 
in the United States and continue to live here many years without 
‘making any effort toward becoming citizens. Second, people who 
live in a country continuously and reap many of its benefits, both 
socially and economically, ought to bear some of the responsibili- 
ties of citizenship. Third, the Mexican comes in with an abiding 
loyalty to Mexico. Fourth, when some of his number become citi- 
zens they find that they are still treated as “greasers,” and that as 
a result they are laughed at by their fellows. When they try to im- 
prove their status here, they are the victims of threats and get the 
impression that they are not wanted as equals but only as laborers. 
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Both the second-generation and foreign-born Mexican pupils 
feel the effects of segregation. There is; of course, considerable 
natural segregation due to the fact that Mexicans live in colonies. 
. Because of low economic status, they congregate in the less desir- 
able and low sections of a city, beyond the railroad tracks, and in 
other places where average Americans will not live. Natural bar- 
riers set them off from the rest of the urban population, and the 
public school that is set up becomes distinctly a Mexican school. A 
great deal of complaint comes from numerous sources that the edu- 
cational facilities afforded the Mexican children are much inferior 
to those afforded American children, even in the same city. The 
buildings and the equipment are often old and dilapidated. When 
new buildings are constructed, it often happens that the Mexican 
districts are the last to be favored. The teachers in the Mexican 
schools, however, are in general sympathetic, patient, and encour- 
aging. Often they are highly sacrificial and work overtime without 
extra pay in behalf of their friends, the Mexicans. Often they are 
maintaining neighborhood or settlement schools. But, even so, they 
will report that the Mexican children are greatly handicapped in 
comparison with the average American child. 

In many Southern California communities the question of defi- 
nitely segregating Mexican children in schools of their own has 
been urged by Americans. Fear that Amerjcan children will "catch 
diseases" from Mexican children who come from unhygienic condi- 
tions at home is often expressed, although this danger is probably 
not as great as it is often supposed to be. Mexican parents have 
remonstrated against deliberate segregation, because of the un- 
favorable reflections which such action casts upon their race. 

In the non-segregated schools the Mexican children are often 


at a disadvantage. They arrive at school age with little or no knowl- : 


edge of English, and hence do poorly until they learn English. They 
thus fall behind and become discouraged before they have a chance 
to show what they can do. They do not show up well in classes be- 
side American children who have better home conditions, and more 
parental help and stimulation. Sooner or later they cease to try and 
drop out of school. They are victims of conditions which normally 
lead to mental conflicts and inferiority complexes. 

In the segregated schools Mexican children experience no such 
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invidious comparisons. They compete against other Mexican chil- 
dren, with far better results ensuing. Even Mexican parents who 
- have been opposed to segregation have been converted to its mer- 
its. For the first five grades, segregation is advocated by many stu- 
dents of the problem on the ground that the children make better 
. progress and have a chance in that time period to learn the English 
language, and thus to compete with American children more fairly 
than would be the case on an earlier grade-level. They acquire a 
confidence in their own abilities, which helps them to go ahead 
creditably with American children after the fifth grade, until other 
difficulties arise. In regard to segregation, the Mexicans are like 
the rest of the human race. They do not like to be segregated when 
segregation means a lower status; they prefer it when it means a 
higher status. 
, SUMMARY 

After giving a brief background in terms of the Mexican immi- 
grant community, only one sociological problem has been taken up 
here, namely, that of segregation. The discussion shows that this 
. segregation is due partly to differences in culture traits and partly 
to differences in human attitudes. Americans as a class still treat 
Mexican immigrants as laborers and not as full-fledged human be- 
ings and potential citizens. Segregation means increased misunder- 
standing and social distance, no modification of the cultures of 
either of the segregated groups, and possible conflicts. 
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Rural Communities.” 1930. North Carolina. 

Dorothea Varntz, A.B. Butler, 1925. “The Treatment by a Family Case Worker 
of Families in Which There Is Physical Disability.” 1930. Western Re- 
serve, School of Applied Social Sciences. l 

Harriet Wahlgren, A.B. Minnesota, 1926. “Definition of Custody as It Applied 
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- to Children Adjudicated Dependent or Neglected by the Hennepin Conii 
District Court.” 1930. Minnesota. 

Gayle Courtney Walker. A.B. Nebraska, 1924. “The Country Weekly News- 
paper in Nebraska: A Sociological Analysis of Content and Influence.” 
1930. Nebraska. 

Thomas Avery Wallace, A.B. John Fletcher, 1923; B.D. Drew, 1925. “The 
Municipal Playground, a Factor in Juvenile Delinquency.” 1930. New 
York University, Graduate School. 

“Edith M.. Wallgren, A.B. Minnesota, 1929. “Social Factors Delaying Treatment 
of Cancer.” 1930. Minnesota. 

Marian Ward, A.B. Colorado College, 1921. "English Experience with Unem- 
ployment Insurance for Young Persons." 1931. Chicago, Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration. 

Wilhelmena Amy Warner, A.B. Chicago, 1927. "i sdisna State School for the 
Deaf.” 1930. Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Administration. 
Paul L. Warnshuis, A.B. Washington and Jefferson, ror7. “The Mexican and 
Crime in Illinois." 1930. Chicago, Graduate School of Social Service Ad- 

ministration. 

Chester R. Wasson, A.B. Pittsburgh, 1929. "The Standard of Living of a Local 
Farm Community.” 1931. Oberlin. 

Mark Hanna Watkins, B.S. Prairie View State. “Terms di Relationship i in Mid- 
dle America.” 1930. Chicago, 

Harold J. Welch, B.Litt. Columbia, 1925. “The Attitude of the Press of New 
York City toward Immigration.” 1930. Columbia. 

'C. Hale Wellman, Jr., B.A. Carleton, 1928. “Juvenile Delinquency.” 1930. 
Chicago. 

Franz Wertgen, German Gymnasium, Hamburg. “A Preliminary Inquiry into 
the Factors Conditioning Vocational Choices of High School Students.” 
1930., Oregon. 

Myrtle Wiggins, A.B. Fisk, 1923. “Vocational Guidance in Club Programs with 
Special Reference to Negro Girls and Their Jobs.” 1930. Western ane o. 
School of Applied Social Sciences. : i 

Ernestine L. Wilke, B.A. Wisconsin, 1929. “Unemployment as a F actor in the X 
Dependency of 1 Boo Clients Aided by the Boston Department of Public 
Welfare, 1923-29." 1930. Simmons, School of Social Work. 

James B. Wilkinson, B.S. Detroit Teachers College, 1925. "Relation of Health 
to Achievement of Intermediate School Students." 1930, Michigan State 
College. 

Lois M. Williams, A.B. Reed, 1916. “Building the Social Self through Recrea- 
tional Group Experience.” 1930. Northwestern. 

W. W. Willson, A.B. Iowa State Teachers, 1921. “The Legal Status of Eugenic 
Legislation.in the United States.” 1930. Towa. 

Nellie Lucile Winslow, A.B. California at Los Angeles, 1925. “The Social Ad- 
justment of the Choreic Child.” 1930. Columbia. 


` STUDENTS’ DISSERTATIONS IN SOCIOLOGY III 


Albert Emil Wolf, A.B. Nebraska, 1907. “How Young Men, 18-24 Inclusive, 
out of School and Unmarried, Spend Their Time.” 1930. Nebraska. 

George M. D. Wolfe, A.B. Clark. “The ‘Bintel Brief? as an Immigrant Institu- 
tion and as & Source for the Study of Immigrant SOIUMTHEDS ” 1931. New 
York University School of Education. 

Harriette Wood, A.B. Central Michigan, 1922. “Four Southeastern Counties 
of Kentucky as a Culture Area.” 1930. North Carolina. 

Helen Griffin Woolbert, A.B. Reed, 1927. “Social Philosophy as a Function of 

Father-Son Relationship.” 1930. Chicago. 

Richard Latham Woolbert, A.B. Illinois, 1927. “Social Effects of the Radio.” 
1930. Chicago. 

Doris Worrell, A.B. Southern California, 1927. “A Study of Leisure Time Hab- 
its of Selected Adolescent Delinquent Girls in Los Angeles County.” 1930. 


Southern California. 

Noel E. Wray, A.B. Sterling, 1929. “A Study of Ten Delinquent E ? 1930. 
Kansas. 

Audrey Wright, A.B. Oberlin, 1927. “A Study of the Unmarried Mother." 
1930. Chicago. (€ 


Edwin D. Wright, A.B. Oberlin, 1919. "Educational and Work History of Stu- 
dents at the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College." -1930. Chicago, Graduate School of 
Social Service Administration. 

Ina V. Young, A.B. Trinity (Duke University). "Problems of the Small Town 
in North Carolina.” 1930. Norih Carolina. 

Margaret Stoker Young, A.B. Southwest Texas State Teachers, 1928. "Social 
Effciency of the Texas Small Town Community with Respect to Voung 
People.” 1930. Texas. : 

Helen Lorraine Younggren, A.B. Lawrence, 1923. “A Case Study of a Child 
Caring Institution under Protestant Auspices.” 1930. Chicago, Graduate 
School of Social Service Administration. 

Pae-Tsi Yuan, A.B. Michigan State College, 1929. “Women Engaged in-Pro- 

a fessional Service: A Statistical Analysis.” 1930. Michigan State College. 

Else T, Zahn, A.B. "Texas, 1925. “Peculiar Problems in the Socialization of the 

f Deaf.” 1930. Texas. 

Bertha M. Zahren, Ph.B. Chicago, 1927. “Auto or Tourist Camps as an Insti- 
tution.” 1930. Chicago. 

Oliver Zendt, B.A. Manchester, 1924. “Clericalism.” 1930. Wisconsin. 

Robert M. Zingg, A.B. Colorado, 1929. "The Place of American Plants in 
Philippine Culture.” r93o. Chicago. 

Miriam Ziony, A.B. Adelphi, 1920. “A Survey of Child Study Work in a-Par- 
ents Association.” 1930. New York University School of Education. 
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THE 1929 CENSUS OF CURRENT RESEARCH PROJECTS: 
REPORTS RECEIVED TO DECEMBER 31, 1929 


The returns from the American Sociological Society 1920 census were published in 
this Journal, Volume XXXV, Number 3 (November, 1929). The supplementary re- 
ports received to the end of the year are here presented. The work has been done by 
Dorothy Hankins, under the direction of Professor Hornell Hart. : 


HUMAN NATURE AND PERSONALITY 


' 190. The growth of reason. Frank Lorimer, Columbia University. A study of the 
róle of language in the growth of the structure of the human mind. 


| Attitudes, Sentiments, ànd Motives 


191. A comparison of behavior as expressing a given social attitude with salf- 
rating of that attitude. Wendell Dysinger, University of Iowa. An attitude scale for 
self-ratings has been developed and used. Then, unknown to the subjects, these ratings 
have been checked with actual behavior. There was negligible correlation between 
behavior and rating. 


192, Changes in the attitude of college students. Dorothy Rehm, Colorado Col- 
lege. All students in one class in Colorado College were given the Hornell Hart “Per- 
sonnel Assayer” test as entering Freshmen in September, 1925. The same students 
were given the same test before the middle of the Senior year, in January, 1929. The 
results of the two tests were compared. and changes in attitudes as revealed by the 
scorings were measured statistically. The tests of the two series were scored on the 
basis of the three types, integrator, defier, and pretender, and on the basis of attitude 
interest in internationalism, economic justice, personal success, as suggested by Hornell 
Hart, in University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Volume II, Number 4, “A Test 
of Social Attitudes and Interests.” 


THE FAMILY . 
Natural History of the Family and Psychology of Sex 


193. The Negro family in Chicago. E. Franklin Frazier, University of Chicago. 
Development of the family tradition among Negroes from printed sources and case- 
` studies; analysis of statistics on the Negro family tn Chicago, using legitimacy, di- 
vorce, desertion, and juvenile delinquency as indices in relation to social classes and  . 
the ecological distribution of the Negro population; and an analysis of the social proc- 


esses involved. 
Modern Family and Its Problems 


194. The psychology and mental hygiene of widowhood, as revealed through a 
study of fifteen cases of fatherless families. Mary A. Fritz, 4657 Oakwood Avenue, 
Los Angeles, California. The fifteen cases were studied according to an outline in 
which the main topics were: introductory statement, family backgrounds, ‘personal. 
history of the widow, economic background of the family, socio-psychological factors 
in the family life. These factors were summed up as possible liabilities and assets in 
re-adjustment in the case of widowhood. 

195, The work of married women in business and the professions, C. G. Wood- 
house, North Carolina College. A study of six hundred married college graduates who 
have worked after marriage; occupation, husband's occupation; earnings of wife, of 
husband; training; reasons for working; number of children, dependents, type of 
housekeeping and details of management; effects of community opinion on family. 
Institute of Women’s Relations Bulletin No. 2 (fall, 1929). 
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196. Marriage and the family in Hawaii, Romanzo Adams, University of Hawaii. 
A statistical study by race, showing interracial marriage and divorce. A study of fam- 
ily customs and local conditions as throwing light on family disorganization and re- 
_ organization and on the behavior of all groups in relation to each other. l 


197. Types of farm families and effects of 4-H clubwork-on family relations. 
R. G. Foster, Ithaca, New York. A study of eighty farm families by personal inter- 
views and case-history records, and the analysis of these records to show sociological 
types of families. 


t 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION GROUPS 
Olasses and Olass Struggle ` 


198, Culture contact and the struggle for status. Maurice T. Price, University of 
Washington. The author believes that the recent hypothesis of “a race relations cycle” 
obscures the fact that conflict is frequently between groups of different cultures or 
races in which there is no economic competition. Data already presented in his Chris- 
tian Missions and Orienial Civilizations, plus personal and documentary evidence, in- 
dicate the rise of conflict through diminishing of status or non-economic security. 

_ 199. A case study in Chinese—foreign conflict and public opinion. Idem. An 
analysis (with educational, economic, political, and international background) of the 
Shanghai Riot of May 30, 1925, and its aftermath—-the incident hailed as marking the 
beginning of the “Nationalist Movement in China.” Court and inquiry evidence has 
already been analyzed, and the press and private reports have been collected. 


Nationalities and Races 


‘200. The Filipino Immigrant and his problems in the United States. Emory S. 
Bogardus, University of Southern California. Study concerns the "invasion" of the 
United States by the Filipino; the propaganda now being conducted against them by 
the American Federation of Labor, the legislation proposed in the United States Con- 
gress for excluding them, and problems relative to marriage, family life, and citizen- 
ship in the United States. The different types of reactions of various groups of Amer- 
icans to Filipinos also receive attention. Social case analysis is used. 

201. The relation of ethnic research to social practice. (Mrs.) Bessie B. Wessel, 
` Connecticut College. Deductions from a series of researches previously reported. Re- . 
port drafted. l ; 

202. The Russian colony in Los Angeles and vicinity (those who have come as 
refugees of the Bolshevik Revolution)—a study in culture conflict. George M. Day, 
Occidental College. The purpose is to discover processes involved in culture conflict 
and how this conflict has affected the economic and social occupational and religious 
status of the members. 


l POPULATION AND TERRITORIAL GROUPS 
l Human Ecology and Human Geography 


203. Comparative analysis of the ecological distribution of the Negro population 
of Kansas City, Kansas, and Kansas City, Missouri. Esther B. Hamlett, University 
of Kansas, Attempts to discover the distribution of the Negro population, the com- 
petitive and conflict processes involved in the distribution of this population, and to 
what extent the Negro-white conflict and co-operative attitudes have influenced and 
are influencing the organization of the Negro community. A study of the types of or- 
ganizations, location, and the work done by them will be made to ascertain the dis- 
mE of the population, while more detailed study will be given to the other 
problems. 


204. The nationalities of Woonsocket, Rhode Island. (Mrs.) Bessie B. Wessel, 
Connecticut College. A survey of the public-school population. Report drafted; pub- 
lication assured. X 

205. The ethnic derivation of old Americans. Idem. A study of the origins of 
Old Americans (native stock) in Woonsocket and Providence, Rhode Island. 
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206. The ethnic survey. Idem, Involves the use of census methods which in 
themselves give so-called “national origins"—or, better, geographic and ethnic deriva- 
tion of the entire population. 


207. A study of a sample immigrant group in Canada. C. H. Young, Y.M.C.A., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. The Ukrainians are selected for study because they have both 
urban and rural settlements, as well as first, second, and third generations in Canada. 
The purpose is to test the main hypotheses of the process of settlement and assimila- 
tion with reference to Canada. 


208, An ecological approach to the study of community disorganization in Hono- 
lulu, Andrew W. Lind, University of Hawaii, Honolulu, T.H. The actual field work 
has been confined to the city of Honolulu, although the general patterns discovered 
might apply to any immigrant community. Spot maps of dependency, juvenile delin- 
quency, suicide, and vice cases, showing race, sex, and character of offense, provide the 
basis for the principal generalizations. Cases of joint delinquency were subjected to 
special analysis, The investigator was interested primarily in the factor of race as it 
bears upon community disorganization. 


Rural Community 


209, High school and college education in relation to agriculture and other oc- 
cupations, Eben Mumford, Michigan State College. A study of 4,817 high-school 
graduates from eleven Michigan high schools lecated in villages and towns which are 
primarily centers of agricultural regions. One-half of the students were from farms 
and the other from villages and towns. Fifty-three per cent of these high-school 
graduates received some schooling beyond the high school and about 20 per cent are 
college graduates. The period covered is from 1870 to 1925. Among the factors con- 
sidered are: percentage of those farming and their scholarship as compared to those 
following other occupations; percentage remaining in community where they were 
graduated and the distribution of the remainder. 


210. The standard of living of farm families in relation to farm income, farm 
ractices, es of farming, and community advantages. Idem. About 600 farm 
amilies distributed among the following types of farming in Michigan, general farm- 

ing, dairying, fruit- and potato-growing, will be studied. A score card for standard 
of living and for farm practices is used. In making the score card, twenty specialists 
in the various lines included were consulted. At this time data have been collected on 
both standard of living and farm practices in two general farming areas, from 82 
families ; in one dairy area, from 67 families; and in one potato area, from 10 families. 


211, Nationality groups in Michigan with reference to their contributions to 
agriculture and rural life. Idem. The purpose has been: (1) To find the variation 
in the age, sex, and nationality composition of population in various areas of Michigan 
as given in the United States Census. (2) To study the waves of population move- 
ments into the state, locations of settlements and regions they migrated from as a 
foundation for understanding the customs, institutions, and organizations of the peo- 
ple of different communities. (3) To study the present nationality and religious 
settlements of Michigan by counties and by communities and their relation to the pre- 
vailing type of agriculture or industry and to education, recreation, and farm organi- 
zation. 


212, Services of institutions and organizations in town-country, communities, 
Idem. A record and analysis of all meetings definitely announced and held in ten 
communities during a period of twelve months, The population of the communities 
varied from approximately 1,100 to 10,000. More than two hundred local residents 
co-operated with the Department of Sociology in securing the data. Records for a 
total of 12,860 meetings were secured. 


213, Rural community organizations in Michigan. Idem. Eighteen town-country 
communities have been studied in relation to the following factors: size and popula- 
tion of community; number and kinds of organizations, date organized or re-organ- 
ized, purposes, membership in relation to numbers, sex, age, residence on farm or in 
town, restrictions; ofücership as to age, occupation, residence in country or town; pe- 
riod of officeholding, meetings (regular and special), time and place of meetings and 
their attendance, character of programs, finances, services to the community, and re- 
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lations to other organizations in the community and in the county and state. Data 
were secured by interviewing the secretaries of organizations and other well-informed 
persons, by consultation of records and programs, and from the files of newspapers. 


214, Contacts in a rural community. Henry J. Burt, University of Missouri. The 
purpose is to discover, in one rural community, for a perlod of three months, the 
nature, frequency, distribution, and cost of contacts. The detailed purpose includes a 
determination of the number of contacts of each type; the contact-producing power 
of each area within the community, including the village and twelve school districts; 
the contact consumption of each area; the contact-producing power of organizations: 
the contacts experienced outside the community ; the distance traveled for contacts; 
and the relation of contacts to such factors as age, property ownership, ser, location, 
condition of roads, and population density. 


215. Four-H Club work in West Virginia. T.L. Harris, West Virginia University. 
A functional study of 340 clubs in 39 counties, supplemented by a case study of one 
county and of one club. Personal interviews by field workers and schedules, 


216. An analysia of various types of rural community organisations in North 
. Carolina. Carl C. Taylor, North Carolina State College. A study of the origin, de- 
velopment, structure, and functioning of different types of community organizations 
in order to discover the factors and principles involved in the successful organization 
and operation of local community groups; the causes of failure of such projects; and : 
the specific measurable accomplishments of each type and each individual organization. 


217. The social and economic effect, occurring as a result of the marked lowering 
of land values, on a group of farm families who purchased farm lands at or near the 
peak prices. W. D. Nicholls, University of Kentucky. The purpose is to discover the 
results on the farm families who purchased, during 1918-20, land at high prices on a 
one-fourth and one-third cash payment plan, and various contracts for future pay- 
ments, and who as payments became due were confronted with a sudden and severe 
drop in the income from the farm and also in the sale value of the land; to study also 
the economic and social effects on the present owners of these farms and upon new 
farm-owners and their families, and the effect of the lowering of the land values upon 
the tenant farmers on these same lands, 


218, The amount and purposes of the expenditures and total incomes of groups 
of farm families, Jdem. Data are to be collected from farmers and farm home-makers 
from book accounts in all cases feasible, and by the survey method when book records 
are not available. The project is to be initiated with the families of farmers with 
whom the Department of Farm Economics of the University of Kentucky is keeping 
farm business records, 


219. A study of rural community areas in New York State, Dwight Sanderson, 
Cornell University. 1n several counties, by personal survey of farm homes and by 
questionnaires, data have been secured as to the village and city centers with which 
they associate. A study has been made of the economic and social service agencies of 
each village center. 

220. A survey of rural adult education, John D. Willard, 31 Lincoln Avenue, Àm- 
herst, Massachusetts. Information concerning rural adult education activities of libra- 
ries, public school systems, the Smith-Lever extension services, and general extension 
divisions of universities and colleges is being secured by correspondence, Significant 
pieces of work by typical organizations or agencies are being visited for more personal 
observation, in order that procedures and results can be compared. 


COLLECTIVE BEHAVIOR AND SOCIAL CONTROL 
` 221. Sociological analysis of politica, Kisaburo Kawabe, 483 Koenji, Tokyo- 
Shigai, Japan. In Japanese. 
Discussions, Public Opinion, the Press 
222, A study of newspaper material concerning whites and orientala in contact 
in California and its relation to developing racial attitudes. Charles N. Reynolds, 


Stanford University. Typical papers have been selected and all the news content, of 
significance to the problem for periods of importance in the developing stages of race 
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relations, has been evaluated and illustrative material has been copied and filed: The 
quantity and quality distribution of the news is considered in cause and effect rela: 
tionship with changing racial attitudes. In addition, a less exhaustive study òf’ the 
news record for the whole period of Chinese residence in America, is being made." ` `: 

223. The relation of the Swedish-American newspaper to the assimilation of 
Swedish-Americans. A. F. Schersten, 1000 Thirty-eighth Street, Rock Island, Illinois. >. 
Nature, indices, and agencies of assimilation; historical and cultural background of 
Swedish immigrants; the Swedes in America; the relation of the leading Swedish- 
American newspaper to assimilation; comparison of two Swedish-American groups 
in respect to assimilation, one group consisting of readers of this paper and another 
group having no readers of a Swedish-American paper. 

224. A statistical study of the foreign-news content of American newspapers. 
Julian L. Woodward, Cornell University. An analysis of a sample of eighteen issues . 
each of forty American morning daily newspapers to ascertain the average amount 
and the percentage of foreign news printed per issue. The study follows in general the 
‘method of M. M. Willey in The Country Newspaper. 


Leadership 


225. The psychology of the Protestant missionary as a propagandist, Maurice 
T. Price, University of Washington. .Biographical data gathered from missionaries in 
various parts of the world are chiefly employed. Emphasis lies on the descriptive treat- 
ment and definition of characteristic attitudes. 


226. Psychology of the Western-educated and the Western-returned student in 
the Orient as a cultural hybrid. Idem. Biographical records, letters to newspapers, 
articles and books, information on movements started, use of Who’s Who in China, 
etc. The study is to include leaders in the Near and Far East and India (or in China 
alone) who, having imbibed Western ideas, are restively seeking to establish reform 
and revolution in their countries. 


Recreations, Celebrations, Festivals 


227, The amount and use of leisure time of farm, town, and city families, Eben 
Mumford, Michigan State College. The project includes 200 farm famllies distributed 
among three rural communities; 250 town families from three different towns; 300 
families from a medium-sized city; and 7oo families from a large city. The leisure 
time was divided into three general classes, that at home, away from home, and in 
formal organizations. The following are some of the main types of leisure time stud- 
ied: reading, listening to phonograph and racio, visiting evenings and Sundays; auto- 
mobile drives and trips, attending sociables, playing of musical instruments and games, 
singing, attending movies, fairs, and auction sales, camping, hunting, and fishing. The 
information was obtained by experienced field-workers who interviewed each family, 
using a carefully prepared schedule. 


"Educational Sociology 


228. A atudy of one-teacher schools in Texas. Annie Webb Blanton, University, 
Austin, Texas, The purpose is to determine the mental, social, and educational status 
of pupils in one-teacher schools in several counties in each part of Texas. Each child 
studied will be matched with one of the same age and sex in an unselected group in 
E uu The studies are made in the schools and not by the questionnaire 
me 


.BOOIAL ORGANIZATIONS, INSTITUTIONS, AND CULTURE 


229. Service agencles in rural and urban areas in Michi Eben Mumford, 
Michigan State College. À consideration of service agencies or Fine advantages that, 
involve the combined effort of many persons. It is proposed, first, to ascertain, in so 
far as possible, the availability of certain services in the field of health, education, and 
communication, to the people of Michigan; second, to compare the availability of 
\these services in rural and urban sections of the státe; and, third, to point out certain 
fundamental considerations which seem pertinent to the problem of extending services 


at 
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to ruta districts when it appears necessary or advisable to do so. 'The method is pri- 
' marily-statistical.: Data are secured from reports of state departments, the United 
States Censis, and commercial directories. 


_* 2304 Socializing influences of organizations in relation to rural people. Idem. 
The purpose has been to find the influence that membership in one type of organiza- 
on" has upon membership in other types of organizations; the relation of age, Ser, 
education, occupation, religion, nationality, and marital condition to membership in 
organizations; the relation of officeholding in an organization to membership in other 

organizations; the relation of socializing factors to farm incomes. 


Social Ohange and Social Evolution 


231, Social Change in the Hyderabad State in India. Amer Ali, Cornell Univer- 
sity. The Hyderabad State is a large territory in tropical India inhabited mainly by 
Hindu people and ruled over by a Mohammedan king. The study consists of an 
analysis of the social structure that has been built up by the mingling of its hetero- 
geneous peoples and the slow but sure disorganization that is going on at present owing 
to increasing communication and influence from the West. Maladjustment and social 
problems arising from it, such as poverty, disease, religious conflict, are dealt with, 
and the adequacy of the existing agencies of adjustment is analyzed. 


232, Culture change 1n a Low-German rural settlement in Champaign County, 
Ilinois. Faye E. Corner, 807 West Green Street, Urbana, Illinois. The object is to 
trace the culture changes in process at present in this community, which has main- 
tained its group character since its settlement in 1868. The settlement now embraces 
four generations, and until the period just after the war had maintained the old pri- 
mary group character, with distinct folkways, mores, and institutions. Maps and 
county records have been consulted and the writer, who was once a teacher in this 
district, has been able to use the personal visit in securing much information. 

233. Orientation in the nature, present rôle, and function of education in China. 
Maurice T. Price, University of Washington. An analysis of new and old culture - 
traits (indigenous and alien) in modern Western education in China. (x) Native 
traits to be gleaned from the history of Chinese education and civilization. (2) Alien 
traits to be gleaned from the writer’s experience in educational work in China, contact 
with publications, etc.; curriculums; administration; position of teachers; institution- 
al organization; the student, his conduct, non-curricular activities; and psychology. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND SOOIAL PATHOLOGY 


Crime and Delinquency 


234, Organized crime. John Landesco, Northwestern Law School. Historical re- 
search using all available archives; graphic, statistical, and analytical methods. A 
report on the indeterminate sentence and parole has been published. 

235. Factors entering into the success or failure of Minnesota men on parole. 
George B. Vold, University of Minnesota. A study of 542 state prison (Stillwater) 
and 650 state reformatory (St. Cloud) parole records much after the plan of the Mi- 
nois study by Burgess. A distinctive feature is the attempt to get a measure of reli- 
ability or consistency in the use of such subjective classifications as "Social Type,” 
"Previous Work Habits,” etc. Two procedures were followed: author's recheck of 
200 cases and independent check of 63 cases by another investigator using his classi-. 
fications. 

236. Relation of playgrounds, church programs, and juvenile delinquency in 
certain sections of Indianopolis. Alva W. Taylor, Vanderbilt University. Records of 
juvenile court in relation to playground methods and of church programs for youth. 

237. Indices and factors making for success or failure of juvenile delinquents 
on probation, Pauline V. Young, University of Southern California. Factors consid- 

e are: type of home training, social type of delinquent, type of neighborhood, type : 
of family life, economic status of family, nationality, previous institutlonal record of 
child, school record, work record, type of delinquency, L.Q., health, etc. Statistical 
and case methods are used. 
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SOCIAL ADJUSTMENTS AND SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Community Work-——Social Work with Groups 


238, A study of social center work in Texas schools, Annie Webb Blanton, Uni- 
versity of Texas. Questionnaires have been sent to 253 counties and to about 1,000 
independent school districts. The questionnaire calls for information on the types of 
social center work and extension work done in the public schools, and the extent of 
the work. Results are to be compared with two similar studies made by the writer in 
1923 and 1926. 

Community-Planning and Administration of Social Agencies 

239. The community and social welfare. Cecil C. North, Ohio State University. 
Interviews with social workers in sixteen of the larger American cities and critical 
analysis of reports and studies made by social welfare agencies. 


Church and Local Community 


240. The relation of the town and country church as & social inatitution to com- 
munity activities in the Lansing Area (Michigan). Eben Mumford, Michigan State 
College. The purpose has been to determine the present status of the town and coun- 
try church as a social institution, expressed through equipment, membership, finance, 
program, pastoral leadership, community service; to discover the trend of develop- 
ment of the territorial unit in religious service; to determine the relation of church 
groups and membership in such groups to rural socialization as indicated by member- 
ship and leadership in other organizations, and by the influence of church groups upon 
the standard of lite and recreational activities. 


241. The rôle of the church in rural community life in Virginia. C. Horace Ham- 
iton and W. E. Garnett, Blacksburg, Virginia. Based on an analysis of United States 
Census of Religious Bodies, 1926: county and city data were made available by a spe- 
cial tabulation by the Census Bureau for the Experiment Station. Church and Sun- 
day-school membership were correlated with such factors as: Negro percentage in _ 
the population, farm tenantry, percentage population living on farms, population 
density, etc. The distribution of ministers was studied in a similar manner. Other 
sources of data and methodology include: questionnaires to rural ministers, Sunday- 
school teachers, and leaders of young people's religious organizations; a “Biblical and 
Ethical Attitude Test” to 2,000 high-school and college students; case-studies of com- 
munities in ten different counties of thé state; and use of denominational reports. 
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242. The preparedness of students in sociology. What shall we teach? (Mrs.) 
Bessie B. Wessel; Connecticut College. A study of the response of students to tests 
given during the first assembly of class, 
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Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
*News and Notes" not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 





Membership of the American Sociological Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since the March issue and up to May 1 areas fol- 
lows: 

Additon, Henrietta, American Social Hygiene Assn., 370 Seventh Ave., 

New York i 
Anspach, Dean C. L., Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 
Austin, Anne L., 3740 Jobn R St., Detroit, Mich. 

Barlow, Frances, Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. ~ ; 
Barnes, Rev. C. Rankin, 1325 Monterey Rd., South Pasadena, Calif. 
Baughman, George, 47 West Blvd., Columbia, Mo. 
Berbano, Marcus P., 615 S. Alexandria Avé., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Bernstein, Ruth Z., 65 Centtal Park West, New York 

Bizer, Rev. C. C., 804 S. Chicago Ave., Freeport, Ill. 

Bowers, Raymond V., 554 Orchard Lane, Winnetka, Ill. 

Brown, George M., 221 Ave. B, Snohomish, Wash. 

Burdell, Edwin S., Ohio State University; Columbus, Ohio 

Butterfield, Oliver McKinley, 113 N. Baltimore Ave., Monterey Park, 

Calif. 

Callcott, Mrs. Mary Stevenson, 21 Claremont Áve., New York 
Carlson, William H., University of North Dakota, Grand Forks, N.D. 
Chalkley, Lyman, R.F.D. No. 2, Lexington, Ky. 

Childs, Benjamin G., Duke University, Durham, N.C. 

Cleland, Wendell, 436 Grand Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. . 

Corradini, Robert Everett, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 

Costin, John-Bazil, 837 W. 36th Place, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Deardorff, Neva R., 175 Macdougal St., New York 

Durby, Burton H., 1461 Wesley Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 

Ehrlich, Maxwell, 288 Hart Ave., West Brighton, S.I., New York 
Eklund, Edwin G., 1613 S. Lincoln Ave., Springfield, Ill. 

Exner, Max J., 676 Riverside Drive, New York 

Fitzroy, E. M., Indiana State Teachers College Library, Terre Haute, Ind. 
. Foose, Frank C., Jr., 377 W. Onondaga St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Frampton, Merle E., 93 Ossipee Rd., West Somerville, Mass. 

Frankel, Emil, 2 Whittlesey Rd., Trenton, N.J. 

Frayser, Mary E., Winthrop College, Rock Hill, S.C. | 

Fuller, Hugh N., P.O. Box 738, University, Va. 

Fuller, Raymond G., New York State Committee on Mental Hygiene of 
the State Charities Aid Association, 105 E. 22d St., New York 

Gaona, Francisco L., Y.M.C.A. College, 5315 Drexel Ave. ee 

Gerard, Margaret B., 158 Maple St., New Haven, Conn. 

Gray, Wayne Tanen 114.8. Orchard St., Madison, Wis. 

Guignard, Claire, 5727 Kenwood Ave. E 

Habecker, Viola A. 1317 Alamitas St., Monrovia, Calif. | 

Hall, Martha Hayeood: 5727 Kenwood Ave. Chicago 

Hicks, William Norwood, State College Station, Raleigh, N.C. ~ 

Hopper, Mary Johns, R.F.D. No. 1, North Wales, Pa. 

Jordan, Mrs. Glenn M., 908 Sixth Ave., S.E., Aberdeen, S.D. 

Kuebler, Grace Ruth, 2 W. Sunbury St., Shamokin, Pa. 

Kutak, Robert I., 943 John Jay Hall, Columbia University, New York 

Lacount, Bernice Katherine, 38 Langdon St., Cambridge, Mass. 

McClenahan, Bessie À., University of Southern AGERE, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

McGinty, Alice L., 6341 Normal Blvd. hiago 

Martin, Robert Hewitt, 675 Delaware Ave: , Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mason, E. Browning, Brenau College, Gainesville: Ga. 

Mead, Bennet, 1203 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Moore, Harry H., Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, one 17th St., 
Washington, D. C. 

Muerman, John Charles, 1311 N. Sixth St., Durant, Okla. 

Muntz, Earl E., 1 Park Age , West Orange, N. J. 

Murray, Mrs. j G. "Howard University, Washington: D.C. 

Nathan, Winfred B., 55 W. 129th St., New York 

Overton, Everett A., 4119 Davis Aves Sioux City, Iowa 

Penrose, Agnes M., 68 S. Swan St., Albany, N.Y. 

Powell, Burwell, B., College Park, Md. 

Powell, Florence L., Y.W.C.A., Lima, Ohio 

' Pritchett, Henry Lucian, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Tex. 

Reichert, Irving F., 1950 Andrews Ave., New York 

Rich, Margaret E., 130 E. 22d St., New York 

Roberts, Elizabeth, 1759 B Ave., E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa - 

Roberts, Mrs. W. A., Room 302, 1418 Eye St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Robinson, Frances S., Ridgemore, Lake Forest, Ill. 

Robinson, Roy E., xo W. Arizona, Detroit, Mich. 
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Ross, John E., University Station, Tucson, Ariz. 

Salter, Mrs. Alice B., 637 S. 8th St., E., Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

salton, Harold G., 1841 84th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Sasaki, Ai, Care of Y.W.C.A., Muromachi Demizu, Kyoto City, Japan 

Scherer, M. Elizabeth, Russell Sage College, Troy, N.Y. | 

Schumacher, Raymond I., 219 Linden Ave., Ithaca, N.Y. 

Scott, Nell, 535 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Seitz, William Clinton, Bexley Hall, Gambier, Ohio 

Shalloo, Jeremiah P., Logan Hall, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Sherrill, Lewis J., 109 E. Broadway, Louisville, Ky. 

Skelton, Louisa Elizabeth, 25 Maurice Ave., Elmhurst, L.I., N.Y. 

Steely, Fred, 363 W. 119th St., N ew York 

Strom, Carl R., Durham, N.H. 

Thilo, Frances, 2025 Virginia Rd., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Thomas, E. Bruce, 308 Killegarry Apt., Upper Darby, Pa. 

Timmons, Benjamin Finley, 604 S. Lincoln Ave., Urbana, Ill. 

Tomlinson, Aubrey Strathmore, Crozer Seminary, Chester, Pa. 

Treudley, Mary Bosworth, Horton House, Wellesley, Mass. 

. Vaughan, David D., 16 Kent Square, Brookline, Mass. 
Vinal, Ella L., Y. W.C. A., Worcester, Mass. 

Wasson, Chester R., 140 N. Main St., Oberlin, Ohio 

Weintroub, Benjamin, 916 Addison St., Chicago 

White, H. F., Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Willey, Harold C. C., Box 27, Berkeley Springs, W.Va. 

Winter, Rose Mary, 87 Bent St., North Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 

Witmer, Helen L., School of Social Work, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. i 

Woese, Bernice M., 148 E. Lafayette Ave., Syracuse, N.Y. 

Worthley, Herbert M., Winthrop, Me. 

Young, Rev. Ezra Porter, P.O. Box 75, Adana, Turkey 

Zacharakopoulos, Demos N., 1230 Amsterdam Ave., New York 

Zehring, Rev. J. William, Mountville, Lancaster County, Pa. 


American Council of Learned Societies.—The twelfth meeting of the 
Council was held at the Harvard Club in New York City, January 31 and 
February 1, 1930. The sixth conference of secretaries of constituent so- 
cieties was held at the same place on the day preceding, the secretaries 
remaining as guests of the Council at the following sessions. As a first 
order of business the American Anthropological Society was admitted to. 
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membership, and Professor Franz Boas, one of the two delegates tenta- 
tively selected in anticipation of this action, was immediately seated. 

- The work of the Council has become so diverse and far-reaching within 
a brief span of years that it has probably not been followed closely, or 
even understood as to functions and scope, by a majority of the members 
of any of the participating organizations. It seems desirable, therefore, to 
introduce a short explanation and a few statistics at this point. The 
A.C.L.S. is now composed of two delegates each from eighteen American 
societies devoted to humanistic studies. Among these is the American So- 
clological Society. It is estimated that through the thirty-six delegates, 
approximately 25,000 American scholars are represented. The Council: 
itself is a member of the Union Académique Internationale, representing 
at present the collective interests of scholars in nineteen nations; and the 
Council selects the representatives from the United States in the Union. 
Because of the organization at about the same time of several councils of 
American societies of scientists and scholars, questions of jurisdiction have 
had very practical importance. Potential duplication of activities has ex- . 
isted, in particular, between the A.C.L.S. and the Social Science Research 
Council. Five associations, including the American Sociological Society, 
are members of both councils. Overlapping has been prevented by the de- 
vice of joint committees, functioning both as to general policy and with 
respect to particular projects. 

While the current research interests of American sociologists are prob- 
ably more closely represented by the S.S.R.C. than by the A.C.L.S., the 
latter has displayed greater concern with the collection, preservation, and 
bibliographic organization of historical, archaeological, ethnographical, 
and biographical source material, the ultimate value of which for sociolo- 
gists, as for all social scientists, is beyond estimate. Some of these enter- 
prises, like the Dictionary of American Biography, have become widely 
known. The Council's budget as approved for the year 1930 includes ap- 
propriations in excess of $170,000 for administration, for fellowships and ` 
grants-in-aid, and for continuation of projects already under way. It in- 
cludes appropriations of $17,500 for new projects to be undertaken for the 
first time during the current year, the obligations concerning which will 
extend in some cases for a number of years to come. 

Forty-six items of business were on the Council agenda. The present 
brief report can do little more than mention a few which seem of particu- 
lar interest to sociologists. In several of these, practical international co- 
operation for scholarship is seen to be a reality. Thus, the Council has 
made available funds for a survey of materials relating to customary law 
in the Philippine Islands, under the direction of a Dutch scholar, Dr. 
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Frederik David Holleman, of the School of Higher Legal Studies of Ba- 
tavia. The work is in connection with the Dictionary of Indonesian Cus- 
tomary Law, prepared under the auspices of the Union Académique In- 
ternationale by the Royal Academy of Amsterdam. Dr. Holleman’s work 
will be sponsored by a committee headed by Judge Malcolm, an American 
jurist in the Philippines. 

A vast amount of unpublished materials is on hand with respect to the 
rapidly disappearing native languages of North America, some 250 in 
number. They are of immense importance for the development of the sci- 
ence of linguistics. The Council has taken steps looking toward the estab- 
lishment of a Linguistic Institute for the Study of Native American Lan- 
guages, and is-in addition assisting with the problems of publication. 

Perhaps the most ambitious enterprise in which the Council has yet be- 
come interested is that for a Linguistic Atlas (including phonographic rec- 
ords) of the United States and Canada. According to the plan, all varia- 
tions peculiar to localities, social groups, the various generations, and the 
different stocks will be recorded. The committee notes: 

Such studies will not only be of significance to the historian of language, but 
also to the historian of migrations and to the social history of the population. 
Recent compilations have made available extensive collections of statistics indi- 
cating world migrations of peoples. But the currents thus indicated are abruptly 
lost when they reach the shores of America. The earlier internal migrations 
cannot be traced statistically, but it is precisely these movements that dug the 
channels followed by later currents. The proposed linguistic studies will record 
some of the most persistent traits of a group of people and the graphic presenta- 
tion of their geographical distribution will trace routes that can be reconstructed 
from no positive historical knowledge. These recorded modifications in speech 
will in themselves reveal many phases of cultural evolution, and the delineation 
of routes will throw light on historical problems of economic development, social 
adjustments and even the political allegiance of certain sections. . 


The task is urgent because of the rapid standardization which our lan- 
guage is undergoing. The Council has approved an experimental investi- 
gation over a limited area which will serve to develop the methodology of 
such a study. 

Readers interested in further details concerning the Council’s work are 
advised to address the Permanent Secretary, 907 Fifteenth Street, Wash- 
ington. Bulletin No. r2, procurable for twenty-five cents, is comprehen- 

sive and informative —Reported by Stuart A. RICE. 


Chinese Sociological Society.—About one hundred persons from all 
parts of China attended a meeting at Shanghai in February at which the 
Chinese Sociological Society was organized. The purpose of this society is 
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to organize the-Chinese sociological world for the study of sociological the- 
ories, social problems; and principles of social administration. It will pub- 
lish a quarterly as a part of its work. The following officers were elected: 
Dr. P. W. Sun, National Central University, president; Dr. Leonard Hsu, 
Yenching University, vice-president; Dr. Ching Chao Wu, University of 
Nanking, secretary; Dr. Charles C. L. Wu, Great China University, 
treasurer. The next méeting will be held in February, 1931, at Nanking, 
and the central topic for discussion will be population problems. The So- 
ciety will welcome any suggestions from American scholars in sociology. 


. Conference of Social Science Teachers On April 18 and 19 a confer- 

. ence on the teaching of undergraduate courses in the social sciences was 
held at Northwestern University. One hundred and thirty-one instructors 
in economics, history, philosophy, political science, psychology, sociology, 
and anthropology were in attendance, representing fifty-six colleges in the 
Middle West. | : 

The first general session, on the morning of the eighteenth, was devoted 
to a consideration of the general orientation course in the social sciences, 
Professor Charles W. Coulter of Ohio Wesleyan University presided. In 
the afternoon the conference met in five round tables to discuss the intro- 
ductory course in each of the social sciences. The questions to which par- 
ticular attention was directed were (1) What should the introductory 
' course be? (2) What should it contain? (3) What is the best method of 
‘teaching it? The round tables and their leaders were: economics, Pro- 
fessor Edwin S. Todd, of Miami University; history, Professor Paul L. 
Haworth, of Butler College; philosophy and psychology, Professor Mar- 
tin L. Reymert, of Wittenberg. College; political science, Professor Karl 
F. Geiser, of Oberlin College; sociology, Professor Newell L. Sims. The 
members of the conference were the guests of Northwestern University at 
a dinner in the evening, at which Dean James A. James presided and Dr. 
Alvin S. Johnson spoke on the making of the new Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences. The session on the morning of the nineteenth was held in 
Lincoln Hall in the Law Building on the McKinlock Campus. The subject 
for discussion was: What constitutes a minimum college program in the 
socialsciences? Professor John À. Lapp of Marquette University was the 
presiding officer. 


? 


Eastern Sociological Conjerence.—A conference of forty sociologists - 
from eastern colleges and universities was held May 3 and 4, 1930, at 
Brown University. Three preliminary meetings were organized, Dr. R. E. 
Baber, of New York University, read a paper at the first meeting on the 
“Introductory Course in Sociology." At a dinner meeting where organiza- 
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tion and future plans were discussed, Dr. Manuel C. Elmer, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, was the principal speaker. Dr. Payne and Dr. Snedden 
addressed the third meeting of the Conference on the general topic “The 
Sociological Offering,” consisting of an analysis of other than introductory 
courses in sociology. The following officers were elected: president, F. H. 
Hankins; vice-president, C. G. Dittmer; secretary-treasurer, H. A. 
Phelps; Executive Committee: H. P. Fairchild, P. A. Sorokin, M. C. El- 
mer. The Conference has been invited to hold its' next sessions at Yale 
University. ' zs 


The Institute of Pacific Relations.—The third conference of the Insti- 
tute met at Kyoto, Japan, October 28 to November 9, 1929, with 218 
persons participating. The members were not official delegates of govern- 
ments but represented various interests and a large geographical distribu- 
tion. The Institute carries on a continuous program of research and pub- 
lication of information in addition to the biennial conferences. The pur- 
pose of the conference was to discuss problems affecting the relations of 
countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean, to disclose points of view of in- 
fluential groups in that region, to stimulate investigation and disseminate 
information. No effort was made to pass resolutions or reach conclusions. 
The agenda of the Kyoto conference was headed “The Machine Age and 
Traditional Culture." Specific questions discussed were industrialization 
in China and Japan, the factors favoring and hindering it, and the proba- 
ble economic consequence; the tendencies of population and food supply, 
the possibilities of more intensive agriculture, further industrialization, 
migration, and birth control. More immediate political problems were 
also discussed, including extraterritoriality in China and Manchuria and 
diplomatic relations of the Pacific. The fourth conference will be held in 
China in 1931. 


Institute of Research Workers in Rural Soctology.—Under the auspices 
of the Committee on` Research in Rural Social Organization under the 
Purnell Act of the American Association of Land-Grant Colleges, an In- 
stitute of Research Workers in Rural Sociology was held at Washington, 
D.C., for five days immediately following the-meetings of the American 
Sociological Society. The Institute was in charge of a subcommittee com- 
posed of Dr. C. J. Galpin, chairman; Dr. Dwight Sanderson, secretary ; 
and Dr. C. C. Taylor. The meetings were held in the conference room of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, with a total registration of seventy-five representing twenty- 
five states and various bureaus of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The Institute centered its attention upon the study of methods 
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in research in the fields of rural population, standard of living, ànd rural 
organization. Two of the more important projects were presented by re- 
search workers in each of these fields and mimeographed statements of all 
projects being condücted at the land-grant colleges were furnished to all 
present. Population projects were presented by Professor C. E. Lively, 
Ohio State University; Dr. B. L. Melvin, Cornell University; and the dis- 
cussion was led by Dr. W. S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation, Miami Uni- 
versity. Standard of living projects were presented by Dr. C. C. Zimmer- 
man, University of Minnesota, and Professor W. A. Anderson, North 
Carolina State College. Projects on “Rural Organization” were presented 
by Professor J. H. Kolb, University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Dwight San- 
derson, Cornell University., In addition to these projects the “Case 
Method in Sociological Research" was presented by Dr. E. W. Burgess of 

‘the University of Chicago and was discussed by Dr. Stuart A. Rice of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Rice also gave an address on “Methods 
of Studying Social Attitudes," and this was discussed by Professor Gordon . 
W. Allport, of Dartmouth College. Committees on all five of these main 
topics were appointed by the Institute and brought in reports concerning 
them. Members of the staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
of the Bureau of the Census also contributed very largely to the success 
of the Institute. These included addresses by Dr. O. E. Baker on “Meth- 
ods of Social Description in Population Problems by Increases and De- 
creases”: Dr. Leon Truesdell, “Differences between a Sample Survey of 
Population and the United States Census of Population”; Dr. W. C. 
Smith, “Methods of Determining Birth Rates and Death-Rates"; Dr. 
Mordecai Ezekiel, “Methodology of a Study of Personality and the Sta- 
tistical Analysis Involved.” Valuable presentations of graphic methods 
and photographic processes were presented by the chiefs of those sections 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and a valuable discussion on 
the use of the tabulating machine was given by Dr. T. B, Manny. 

At the dinner on Wednesday evening, addresses were made by Dr. 
A. F. Woods, director of scientific research, United States Department of | 
Agriculture, Dr. Walter H. Evans, chief of the office Experiment Stations, 
and other officials of the United States Department of Agriculture. 

The discussions at the Institute revealed a very distinct advance in the 
methods of research being employed during the last three years and the 
extent to which more exact methods of research are being employed. 


International Prison Commission. —The International Prison Commis- 
sion was created in 1871 and includes representatives from twenty-five ` 
countries. One of the duties of the Commission is to hold International 
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Prison congresses every five years; the tenth of these congresses will be 
held in Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, from August 25 to August 30, 1930. 

The program has been completed and will deal with such questions as 
Prevention of Crime, Unification of the Fundamental Principles of Penal 
Law in the Different Countries, the Indeterminate Sentence, the Payment 
of Prisoners, Recreation of Prisoners, Professional and Scientific Training 
of the Prison Staff, Cellular Confinement, the Necessity of Knowing the 
Antecedents of Defendants, Probation and Its Organization as between 
Different Countries, International Co-operation for the Study of Changes 
in the Movement of Crime and Their Causes, Children’s Courts and Their 
Auxiliary Service, the Best Treatment of Juvenile Delinquents. Detailed 
information will be supplied by Mrs. H. Otto Wittpenn, American Com- 
missioner to the International Prison Commission, No. 1 Newark Street, 
Hoboken, New Jersey. 


Policyholders Service Bureau.—The findings of a survey to determine 
causes and remedial measures for the high accident records of certain 
trainmen in its employ, made by the Cleveland Railway Company in co- 
operation with the Safety Service of the Policyholders Service Bureau, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, have been published as a report 
entitled Tke Accideni-Prone Employee. A limited number of copies are 
available for distribution and may be obtained by addressing the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau at x Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Southwestern Political and Social Science Ássociation.—The Sociology 
Section of the Association held its annual meeting in Dallas, Texas, April 
18 and 19, 1930. Three papers centering on the theme, “Population,” 
were presented at the first session by William C. Smith, Texas Christian 
University, M. S. Handman, University of Texas, and R. M. Wood, Sam‘ 
Houston State Teachers College. The afternoon session was held at the 
headquarters of the Dallas Civic Federation upon the invitation of Mr. 
Elmer Scott, following a complimentary luncheon also held at the Fed- 
eration. À round table discussion on the subject of teaching sociology was 
led by T. C. McCormick, East Central (Oklahoma) State Teachers Col- 
lege, Carl M. Rosenquist, University of Texas, and J. W. Marrs, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma. At the concluding session the following papers were 
read: “Some Aspects and Characteristics of Social Movements," D. E. 
Proctor, Baylor University; “Monotony,’ Walter T. Watson; and 
«Schools of Sociology," L. L. Bernard, Washington University. W. P. 
Meroney, of Baylor University, served as chairman, assisted by W. E. 
Gettys of the University of Texas. Carl M. Rosenquist of the University 
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of Texas and William C. Smith of Texas Christian University were elected 
chairman and secretary, respectively, for the coming year. 


Welfare Council of New York City.—A health inventory of New York 
City, which has been under way for more than two years by the Research 
Bureau of the Welfare Council, has been completed. The report, a 400- 
page volume, which analyzes the work of the 300 or more health organi- 
_ zations of the city, was prepared by Dr. Michael M. Davis, who, on the 

completion of this study, was called to Chicago to become Director of 
Medical Services for the Julius Rosenwald Foundation, and Mary C. Jar- 
rett, formerly chief of social service at the Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 
The inventory was made with the advice of a committee of medical and 
public health authorities under the chairmanship of Dr. Haven Emerson, 
of the Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons, and with 
the general supervision of a committee of social science authorities under 
the chairmanship of Porter R. Lee, director of the New York School of 
Social Work. 


Bryn Mawr College.—Dr. Eleanor Lansing Dulles, who has been giving 

. the courses and seminaries in Industrial Relations, is resigning at the close 
of the current year. Dr. Dulles has received a grant from the Bureau of In- 
ternational Research of Harvard University and Radcliffe College to study 
certain aspects of the reparation problem, and the Bank for International' 
Settlements. She plans to be abroad for two years. Dr. Dulles’ position - 
will be taken by Dr. Mildred Fairchild. 

Dr. Hornell Hart has been granted sabbatical leave for the year 1930- 
31, and will spend most of the year in study in London. His courses will 
be given by Dr. Mary Phlegar Smith, who for three years has been research 
associate at the University of North Carolina, and a member of the Uni- 
versity's Institute for Research in Social Science. 


University of Buffalo.—Dr. Karl W. Bigelow, tutor in sociology at Har- 
vard University, has accepted a joint appointment in economics and so- 
ciology. Dr. Bigelow will offer courses in “Theories and Programs of So- 
cial Reconstruction” and in “Population.” 

Dr. Nathaniel Cantor, who has been appointed assistant professor of 
social science, is giving courses in sociology and psychology and acting as 
Executive Secretary of the required Freshman course in social science. 

Professor Niles Carpenter has returned after a year and a half with 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, Washington, D.C. His study 
of Hospital Service for Persons of Moderate Means is in press, an abstract 
having already been published. Professor Carpenter has been given a 
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grant from the Milbank Memorial Fund of New York City, which will be 
used for the collecting of data on differential birth-rates in the Buffalo 
area, to be utilized jointly by the Department of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo and by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 

Asistant Professor Leslie A. White spent the summer of 1929 in a-tour 
of Soviet Russia. 

Pre-clinical courses in social service and professional training courses 
in this field are being developed. Courses in “Social Pathology,” “Child 
Welfare," and “Social Case Work" ate being offered by Mr. David Adie, 
Executive Secretary of the Buffalo Council of Social Agencies, Mr. David 
Falconer, Executive Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society of Buffalo, - 
and Miss Mable Beery, Educational Secretary of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society of Buffalo. 


University of California.—Professor James H. S. Bossard, of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is giving two courses in the department of eco- 
nomics in the summer quarter. 


University of Chicago.—Professor E. H. Sutherland, who for the past 
year has been on the staff of the Bureau of Social Hygiene in New York, 
has been appointed research professor of sociology, to begin residence in 
October, 1930. He will devote himself to research in criminology. Pro- 
fessor Sutherland will also be the Director of the Behavior Research Fund 
which works in collaboration with the Institute of Juvenile Research. 

Professor E. W. Burgess during the summer quarter is making a visit 
to Russia. 


University of Colorado.—Dr. W. E. Gettys, head of the department of 
sociology at the University of Texas, will teach here in the second term 
of the summer session. 


University of Kansas.—Ihomas Y. Crowell Company has recently 
published a revision of Dr. Amos Griswold Warner's American Charities. 
The book is divided into three parts. Part I, by Stuart A. Queen, gives 
the reader a perspective of social work; Part II is Mr. Warner's descrip- 
tion of American charities in the nineties; and Part TII, on which Dr. 
Queen and Ernest B. Harper, of Kalamazoo College, collaborated, is an 
account of American social work ten years after the World War. 


Lewis Institute —Heinrich Herman Maurer, who was head of the de- 
partment of history and economics, died on March 28, 1930. Dr. Maur- 
er's training was primarily in history, but his interest in sociology had 
been growing stronger in recent years. Readers of this Journal will recall 
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the very able articles on the sociology of Lutheranism which were held in 
type with the expectation that Dr. Maurer would eventually make them 
into a volume. Of recent years his interest was growing in the sociology of 
law, and he was expecting to publish in this field also. Dr. Maurer was 
born in Wiirttemberg, Germany, in 1882. He studied history and the his- 
tory of art at the University of Rome. He came to America in 1905 and 
received his M.A. degree from the University of Wisconsin in 1910, and 
his Ph.D. degree from the University of Chicago in 1913. His death at the 
age of forty-eight removes from our company a man of thorough scholar- 
ship and rare promise. 


University of Michigan.—Ihe following new courses are being given 
this year or are planned for next: Social Change, Assistant Professor L. J. 
Carr; Urban Sociology, Mr. Joseph Cohen. 

Mr. Marshal Levy, A.M., who is doing graduate work in the depart- 
ment on a fellowship this year will be an instructor beginning next fall. 

Professor Walter A. Terpenning, of Western State Teachers College, is 
teaching in the summer session. He has spent the last year in Europe 
studying rural conditions. 


University of Minnesota —George B. Vold, instructor in the depart- 
ment of sociology, has been appointed assistant professor forthe academic 
year 1930-31. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Howard E. Jensen, Ph.D., Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1920, has been named to succeed Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood as chairman of the department of sociology. Professor Ellwood 
who will take his chair in Duke University next September, was honored at 
a dinner on May 13 in recognition of his services during the thirty years he 
has been associated with the University. 

Professor C. Terence Pihlblad, now associate professor of sociology of 
Wittenberg College, has been elected associate professor of sociology. 
Professor Pihlblad took his Doctor's degree in sociology and economics in 
the University of Missouri in 1925. 

Mr. J. P. McKinsey, now assistant instructor in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been elected an instructor in sociology. Mr. Mc- 
Kinsey took his master's degreé in sociology here in 1928. 

The Cokesbury Press announce a new collaborated volume on Bekav- 
sorism—A Battle Line, to which Professor Charles A. Ellwood has con- 
tributed a chapter on ‘The Uses and Limitations of Behaviorism in the So- 
cial Sciences.” 
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Principles of Rural-Urban Sociology. By PrrmrM SOROKIN and 
CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929. 
Pp. xv4-652. $4.50. 

This is the most ambitious book undertaken to date i in the field of 
rural sociology. The authors disparage the attempts of most writers of 
texts in the rural field and set out to produce a scientific treatise. To 
them “the fundamental task of rural sociology is to describe the relatively 
constant and universal traits or relations of the rural social world as dis- 
tinct from the non-rural or urban social universe" (p. 8). The second 
task is “to explain" these differences. These two tasks of rural sociology 
“practically exhaust its field and contents.” 

With this point of view as to the field of rural sociology, the authors 
set out to discover the differences between the rural and urban worlds 
and to explain these differences. They are confronted in the first place 
with the question of defining rural and urban; and this they do by cata- 
loguing nine different classes of phenomena which, in their judgment, 
differentiate the two “worlds.” These include differences in occupation, 
environment, size, density, composition, and social differentiation. The 
remainder of the book, which includes over 600 pages of text, is devoted 
to a painstaking analysis of materials, gleaned from the four corners of 
the earth, which seem to indicate "relatively constant and universal 
traits" whereby the rural may be differentiated from the urban. Much 
of the data refers to purely physical criteria such as stature, pigmenta- 
tion, cephalic indices, suicide, vital rates, etc. The chapter headings per- 
haps do not indicate what the authors consider to be the entire field of 
rural sociology but represent rather the data upon which it was possible 
to secure some sort of objective measurement. It is hard to conceive that 
they would place so much emphasis on purely physical phenomena if they 
could find data whereby to measure more of the social and behavior dif- 
ferences. 

From a superficial examination the book displays great erudition; on 
closer analysis, however, it is far from being a work of science. In the 
first place the fundamental assumption of a rural-urban dichotomy of 
phenomena is questionable, to say the least. To the authors “rural” 
means agriculture; “urban,” all the rest. Rural sociology is “the sociol- 
ogy of the agricultural occupation." But is there only one agricultural 
occupation and does it exhibit universal traits common to all times and 
places? Do the citrus-fruit growers of California have more in com- 
mon with the rice cultivators of the Yangtze than either of these rural 
groups have with their neighboring cities? Moreover, is it true that the 
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urban world contains universal traits that can be differentiated as a body 
from those of the agricultural world? What evidence is there that the in- 
habitants of Chengtu are more mobile than the corn growers of Iowa? 

Aside from these dubious hypotheses, upon which the entire study is 
based, the method used to discover the “relatively constant and universal 
differences" in the field‘ of rural and urban social phenomena is far from 
being satisfactory. Naturally the authors are necessarily limited by the 
available data. They are forced to select bits of evidence collected at 
different times and places with different degrees of scientific validity. 
These are brought together: the evidence for the urban placed on one 
side, that for the rural on the other side; and conclusions are drawn, fre- 
quently of a negative character. Sometimes the urban phenomena relate 
to metropolitan centers; e.g., the contrast between urban-rural move- 
ments is made by comparing the daily ebb and flow of the office popula- 
tion of the center of London with the general average of rural mobility. 
At other times the comparisons are made on data taken from military 
statistics pertaining to'recruits from the farms and those from all varie- 
ties of urban aggregations. The conclusions reached regarding urban- 
rural differences from single samplings of such divergent data are far 
from convincing. Do they represent anything that is "constant and uni- 
versa]? 

Even more questionable than the methodology used to discover the 
rural-urban differences is that used “to explain" them, which, be it re- 
called, “is the second fundamental task of rural sociology." The explana- 
tions are usually based on common sense rather than on objective evi- 
dence. Sometimes they barely come under the former category. Witness, 
for example, the reason given for the early marriage of rural people: 
“The rural people marry at earlier ages because they are expected to have 
families; it is considered as a religious duty; the mores are more strong 
against sex life outside of marriage especially for women; so that the op- 
portunity of sex satisfaction is limited. . . ."'Does this refer to Bavaria, 
France, Austria, Australia, England, Russia, Sweden, Bulgaria or New 
York State, all of which are drawn upon to prove the earlier age of rural 
marriage; or is it just a "relatively universal and constant" cultural trait, 
a postulate which requires no proof? ' 

The reviewer does not wish to give the impression that there is gon 
of merit in this book. In general, he is in sympathy with the aim of the 
authors to discover the constant and universal, if it exists. He cannot 
agree, however, that the task of discovering differences and stating them 
in terms of “more than" or “less than" categories is going to revolutionize 
the science of rural sociology. Nor does he see much merit, from the 
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standpoint of sociology, in attempting to compare the cephalic indices 
and chest measurement of farmers and townsfolk, especially when miners, 
fishermen and hotel-porters are lumped together in the latter group. On 
the whole, however, students of rural-urban affairs will find in this book 
a mine of useful informa ton: It.is of much greater value as a source book 
than as a systematic treatise. 

R. D. McKenzie. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


What Is Right with Marriage: An Outline of Domestic Theory. 
By Rosert C. BINKLEY and FRANCES WILLIAMS BINKLEY. New 
York:. D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. xii-+-262. $2.50. 


So much is written today on “What Is Wrong with Marriage?" “The 
Bankruptcy of Marriage," and the like that it 1s refreshing to find a 
book which implies that something may be right with marriage and the 
family. But no one should make the mistake of supposing that this book 
is an undiscriminating defense of the institutionalized Christian monog- 
amous union. It is in itself an original critique of the traditional family. 

It accepts the current sociological doctrine that the family is indis- 
pensable for the perpetuation of the species and the transmission of the 
cultural acquisitions of the race. But it does not rest content with this 
mere formulation. It raises the more basic question of how this socially 
invaluable institution can be made more conducive to the production of 
human happiness and satisfactions, thus rendering it more permanent. In 
arriving at constructive suggestions as to how this gratifying state of af- 
fairs may be brought about, the authors do not hesitate to lay on heavily 
when dealing with Christian conventions that appear to them likely to 
reduce the happiness and permanence which should be associated with 
marriage. 

Sociologists will, perhaps, be most interested in the critical attitude 
toward sociology which runs throughout the book. The authors’ indict- 
ment of sociology is that it has rested content to leave the family prob- 
lem with the mere platitude that the family is indispensable to society. 
It alone can satisfactorily provide for the large-scale reproduction of the 
race and the perpetuation of the culture and institutions which we have 
accumulated in the process of social evolution. 

Mr. and Mrs. Binkley claim that this may be taken for granted. But it 
gets us nowhere in practice. It is like a declaration of the medical pro- 
fession that all people should be healthy, followed by nothing in the way 
of helping us individually to preserve our health. They contend that the 
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sociologists have failed signally in that they have not gone beyond this 
arid defense of the social institution of marriage and investigated those 
problems of personal attraction and adjustments which alone can make 
marriage successful. In short, sociology has stopped with showing us 
that we need the family. It has not shown us how we may successfully 
realize it in practice. 

As against the greater part of the older sociology, this indictment is 
wholly correct, and the sociologists will have to accept the lashing with 
good grace. But the attack also shows that the Binkleys have not kept 
up to date in their sociological readings. In the writings of W. I. Thomas 
and his followers and in the work of Ogburn, Groves, and others, who 
have made use of psychiatry and mental hygiene, we have very impor- 
tant contributions to the personality problems involved in marriage and 
other social situations. ‘The Binkleys mention some of these later writers, 
but it does not seem to mitigate their low opinion of the sociological views 
on marriage, If they had studied carefully the works of such men, it 
would have removed from their book a distinct taint of amateurishness in 
elaborating what is in reality a very sound and sensible sociological inter- 
pretation of family situations. For, whatever their professional labels, 
the Binkleys are in this book writing sociology. The subtitle of the book 
is An Outline of Domestic Theory. There can, of course, be no real do- 
mestic theory which is not sound sociological theory. 

Throughout, the authors adopt the common-sense notion that any- 
thing which enhances the pleasure, adequacy, and permanence of the 
family as a free association of two personalities is desirable—that is, 
moral. This should bé the only test of family morality. Nothing aside 
from considerations of legal and economic responsibility should be dealt 
with by the state and physical force. Even the question of sex monopoly 
and promiscuity should not be a matter of law. It should be decided by 
“the free choice of those who accept the implicit principles of marriage.” 
On the whole, we have here a thoughtful and constructive book in which 
the sanity and enlightenment of the authors almost invariably save them 
from the disasters which might otherwise have arisen from their lack of ^ 
mastery of scientific sociology. 

Harry ELMER BARNES 
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Delinquency Areas: A Study of the Geographic Distribution of 

School Truants, Juvenile Delinquents, and Adult Offenders in 

Chicago. By Currrorp R. SHaw, with the collaboration of FRED- 

ERICK M. ZoRBAUGH, Henry D. McKay, and Leonarp S. Cort- 

TRELL. Behavior Research Fund Monographs. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxi--214. 


This is one of the very important contributions to the literature of 
criminology. It is a product of the co-operation of various groups of stu- 
dents in Chicago and was made possible, directly or indirectly, by liberal 
grants from the Behavior Research Fund, the Local Community Re- 
search Committee, and the Social Science Research Council. The impor- 
tance of the study lies in the fact that it locates the areas in which de- 
linquency is concentrated and thus locates the points at which more in- 
tensive study and efforts at control should be concentrated. 

The general procedure in this study was to determine the number of 
cases of delinquency in each area in the city of Chicago and then reduce 
these numbers to delinquency rates by stating them in proportion to the 
number of persons of the same sex and age groups in those areas. Ten se- 
ries of records of delinquency were used for this purpose: (1) male 
school truants in 1917-23; (2) delinquent boys dealt with by juvenile 
police probation officers in 1926; (3) delinquent boys dealt with by juve- 
nile police probation officers in 1927; (4) delinquent boys before the 
juvenile court in 1917-23; (5) delinquent boys before the juvenile court 
in 1900—1906; (6) male offenders before the boys’ court on felony 
charges in 1924—26; (7) adult males placed in the Cook County Jail in 
1920; (8) delinquent girls before the juvenile court in 1917—23; (9) 
male delinquency cases before the juvenile court in 1917—23; and (10) 
male delinquency cases before the juvenile court in 1900-1906. In series 
nine and ten the delinquency case is the unit, while in the earlier series 
the: delinquent person regardless of the number of delinquencies is the 
unit. The number of delinquents in the first eight series is 55,998, and 
the number of delinquencies in the last two series is 24,162. In addition, 
the cases of recidivism before the juvenile court in 1917-23 and 1900- 
1906 are analyzed in the same manner. 

The census data for each of the census tracts (431 in 1910 and 499 in 
1920) were combined so that the rates are stated for square-mile areas 
except on the outskirts of the city, where some of the contiguous square- 
mile areas are combined in order to have a larger base for the rates. This 
makes a total of 113 areas. 

The general conclusions reached as the result of this study are as fol- 
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lows: (r) The different areas differ markedly from each other in their 
“rates of delinquency. (2) The rates of delinquency tend to vary inversely 
in proportion to the distance from the center of the city. (3) The co- 
efficients of correlation between the various series range from 66 to 96, 
with a median of 85. (4) Differences in thé delinquency rates reflect the 
community backgrounds. The high rates of delinquency are found in 
areas with physical deterioration and a decreasing population. (5) The 
principal high-rate areas have been characterized by high rates over a 
long period, and this has been true in certain areas notwitbstanding 
marked changes in the composition of the population. (6) Delinquents 
living in areas of high delinquency rates are more likely to become recidi- 
vists than delinquents living in areas with low rates: 

The principal criticisms that may be made against the methodology 
have been answered adequately in the first and last parts of the book. 
The only question of importance is the question of interpretation. Some 
students say that people who are inclined toward delinquency move to the 
areas which have high rates, and others say that those who live there 
have high rates of delinquency because of the situation. This question 
can be answered only by more intensive investigation in the areas of high 
rates. i , ; 

` E. H. SUTHERLAND 
BUREAU, OF SOCIAL HYGIENE 
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The Social Insects: Their Origin and Evolution. By WILLIAM 
Morton WHEELER. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1928. 


Pp. xviii--378. $7.00. 

How Animals Find Their Way About. By ETIENNE RABAUD. 
Translated from the French by I. H. Myers. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1928. Pp. ix-- 142. 

Social Life in the Animal World. By FRIEDRICH ALVERDES. Trans- 
lated from the German by K. C. Creasy. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1927. Pp.ix+216. $3.75. 

: Professor Wheeler’s volume represents an exhaustive survey of the be- 
havior of insects from the point of view of the entomologist, tinged with 
sound and conservative interpretation of the meaning of social life in the 
insect world. He approvingly quotes Espinas’ dictum that “no living be- 
ing is solitary.” It seems, however, that the sociologist and the biologist 
do not put the same interpretation upon the concept “social,” and to add 
to the.confusion it is quite unfortunate that the biologist finds it neces- 
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sary to draw analogies between animal and human groups on the basis of 
sociological theories which have for the most part been discredited. The 
factual data which Professor Wheeler presents in such abundance would 
lend themselves readily to a reinterpretation, from the sociological point 
of view, into a statement which would probably emphasize the differences 
between human and animal group life more strikingly than their similari-, 
ties. His bibliography is a model of scholarship. 

The book by Professor Rabaud deals primarily with the invertebrates 
and particularly the insects in those phases of their behavior which center 
around orientation. He explains flying and walking in terms of the ordi- 
narily sensory cues, and rejects the existence of any one known sense 
which would merit the name of a “sense of orientation.” Sensory memory, 
according to him, probably plays a preponderant róle in such mysterious 
phenomena as the homing of pigeons. The cues upon which the animals 
act are shown never to be isolated, but to be perceived as parts of a whole. 
` He leaves the subject open and invites further attention to the numerous 
negative cases, which in research in this fascinating subject are frequently 
overlooked. 

The volume by Professor Alverdes, while containing less data than 
that of Wheeler, is perhaps the more suggestive. Alverdes formulates a 
general theory of animal sociology which falls into two general divisions: 
: special and general. animal sociology. Special animal sociology is con- ' 
cerned with social units such as the herd, marriage, and the family, while 
general animal sociology studies those general factors which appear 
wherever association is formed, such as mutual assistance, understand- 
ing, and the establishment of a social scale. He distinguishes between 
associations and societies: “The first are chance aggregations in the sense 
that they are brought together by external and environmental facts (light, 
warmth, nourishment, etc.), whereas societies hold together because all 
their members possess special socia] instincts." A further distinction that 
he rhakes is between closed and open communities. In the former case 
it is only under special conditions that new members are admitted, or that a 
member once included, withdraws; furthermore, a well defined hierarchy is 
very often found to exist. In an open society, on the contrary, the members 
come and go without any special difficulties; it is, therefore, possible to distin- 
guish between (a) organized, and (b) unorganized communities; in the first the 
individuals have each their appointed status, in the second there is no such ar- 
rangement, l 


Alverdes agrees with Rabaud that the community is held together and 
. that the members recognize one another by sensory meang ohien the 
sense of smell and the sense of sight. 
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These three volumes seem to indicate a growing interest among zodlo- 
gists in the mechanisms of group life among animals. The authors, while 
they have assumed a great deal about the nature of society, have, on the 
whole, been cautious in applying the findings and theories derived from 
human social life to the animal world. From the standpoint of the sociolo- 
gist it is important to note that whatever else men are, they are also ani- 
mals, but that there are many phases of human social life which cannot be 
understood merely in terms of the mechanisms that seem to be adequate 
for the explanation of animal behavior. 

Louris WRTH 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Trends in American Sociology. By GEORGE A. LUNDBERG, READ 
BarN, and Nets ANDERSON (Editors). New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1929. Pp. xii--443. . 

. In the volume under consideration there is an apparent assumption 
of the viewpoint that sociology is what chance and popular interest, as- 
sisted by professors and administrators, happen to make it: itis the body | 
of activities carried on under that name. This is, of course, a perfectly 
tenable position. But it should be understood that the occupation of this 
standpoint véry definitely defines the level at which the discussion must 
be pitched. The traditional division of sociological subject matter is al- 
most purely fortuitous; it is without logical justification and does not in 
. any important way parallel the scientific problems. ‘The division of labor 
among the ten contributing authors is in terms of various “kinds” of so- 
ciology. The papers exemplify in elaborate detail the current confusion 
in the sociological camp. The preliminary paper recites “The History and 
Prospects of Sociology in the United States." The eight chapters imme- 
diately following state the trends of sociological theory, social psychology, 
cultural sociology, rural sociology, urban sociology, educational sociology, 
social work, and applied sociology. The volume is concluded by a paper 
on “The Logic of Sociology and Social Research." : : | 

The individual papers are, on the whole, readable and informative. 
They are, to be sure, of different grades of excellence. There are occasion- 
al evidences of immaturity of standpoint, and certain curious biases of 
provincial origin sometimes crop out. But these are minor matters; the 
papers show industry and conviction and are, in general, valuable. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the very excellent character of many of the 
papers, the book as a whole is somewhat disappointing. This is perhaps 
inevitable so long as the science is conceived as an aggregation of miscel- 
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laneous activities and interests. On the basis of a common-sense and tra- 
ditional organization, it is quite obviously impossible to penetrate very 
far beyond the temporary, trivial, and obvious. So far as discussion is ac- 
tually kept within the confines that most of the chapter headings define, 
there is nothing significant to be said. There is a good deal of insistence 
throughout the book on the conception of sociology as a natural science. 
Such a conception assumes the existence of a group of natural processes 
which it is the business of sociology to isolate and define. But the division 
of sociology on the traditional basis is a virtual denial of the existence of 
the processes elsewhere assumed. On a scientific level, there is no more 
reason for dividing sociology into “urban,” “rural,” “educational,” and 
the like, than there is for so dividing mathematics, chemistry, or biology. 
Once such a basis is assumed, there is no logical reason for restricting the 
divisions to six or ten. If there is to be a “rural” and an “urban” sociology, 
. there should certainly also be a “suburban” sociology and perhaps also a 
"village" and a “metropolitan” sociology. If there is an “educational” 
-- sociology, there should also be a “political,” “religious,” and “hedonistic” 
sociology, and probably also a “Catholic,” “Presbyterian,” "aviation," 
and “bootleg” sociology. 

The traditional divisions of sions are ndesani and are per- 
haps administratively expedient. Logically they are absurd. The teacher, 
as the research student, must ignore such divisions unless he is content to 
operate along unprofitable lines. The scholar who undertakes to trace sci- 
entific trends must choose between things traditional and things funda- 
mental. 

E. B. REUTER 


STATE UNIVERSITY or Iowa 


Agricultural Reform in the United States. By JoHN D. ‘BLACK. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1929. a x+srr. 


$4.00. 

This book by an eminent Harvard professor of — economics 
is designed to “discuss the issues of agricultural reform as they are likely 
to come before the people of the United States in the next ten years.” . It 
consists of five divisions: the present condition of agriculture; the sur- 
pluses of production; price-raising by government action; individual and 
co-operative factors in adjustment; and the reforms needed. It differs 
from the majority of the recent flood of books upon farm relief, first, in 
that it represents the viewpoint of one investigator rather than that of a 

“committee,” a “commission,” or an author writing to the “order” of 
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biased interests; second, it presents a more rounded and analytical treat- 
ment of the agricultural problem than has yet appeared in the United 
States; third, it is sociological in character; and, fourth, it was not subsi- 
dized by any special interest. 

To the sociologist, this book is particularly interesting not only for the 
able and critical analysis of economic theory and fact involved in the 
problem of farm relief but because of the system of values taken as the 
final criterion of the necessity and significance of farm relief. The author 
largely abandons immediately and without lengthy discussion the cri- 
terion of greatest net social income—which pervades most of classical and 
non-classical economics—and makes the following statement: 

There is enough validity to the foregoing argumerts (concerning the long- 
time welfare of the people) to make a nation want to keep itself predominantly 
rural if it can be accomplished without much sacrifice of the economic well- 
being of either city people or country people. We can go so far as to say that 
some measure of pecuniary advantage should be sacrificed in favor of keeping & 
country rural to a considerable degree [p. 58]. 


Based upon this final criterion, the author proceeds at length to discuss 
the proposed methods for improvement of the economic condition of 
farmers in the United States. He takes every important proposed system 
of agricultural reform and gives it a careful analysis according to the ac- 
cepted laws of economics and the results of recent research studies which 
apply to this particular program. Finally, he suggests a plan which he 
has developed in part himself, the “domestic allotment plan.” He con- 
cludes that the battle for farm relief has just begun; that the years to 
come will see more efforts along these lines. Proposed methods are faced 
realistically. The conclusions at the end of each section and in the final 
chapter tell the public what can be done to improve the lot of the agri- 
culturalists. | : 

There are minor points here and there with which the sociologist will 
disagree. Fundamentally, however, the able character of this work and 
the analytical and well-rounded treatment of the problem merit it the 
highest praise. It is unquestionably the ablest work on the social phases 
of agriculture which has appeared since the post-war depression. It is a 
shame that this work cannot be substituted for some of the trash about 
agriculture with which Congress and the academic public have been bom- 
barded during the past decade. 


C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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Über die Mobilität der Bevölkerung in den Vereinigten Staaten. 


By Ruporr HEBERLE. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1929. Pp. iv4- 
224. M. 12. 


Dr. Heberle came to America to observe mobility. He is to be con- 
gratulated upon the thoroughness with which he has dealt with the prob- 
lem and with the facts. 

Mobility, as he treats it, means only the opposite of Sasihaftfgkeit. 
“The degree of mobility of a population group may be determined by the 
number of changes of place of residence per individual within a given 
time" (p. 9). He gives due homage to those American sociologists who 
conceive mobility in a broader sense so as to include number and variety 
of social contacts, changes in social position (soziale Stellung), etc., but 
warns us that some are making of the term, “not a sociological concept, 
but a collective name for a series of processes of social change of various 
— sorts" (p. 7). Such nicety of definition is salutary, and perhaps the criti- 
cism may be well taken by Park, McKenzie, and Sorokin, whom the au- 
thor mentions. While there is perhaps more logic that Heberle suggests 
in a broader conception of “mobility,” there is need of stating exactly 
what is meant to be included. 

The best part of the work is that which presents statistical and de- 
scriptive data on “the forms, the degree and the causes of mobility of 
population in the United States." A very thorough use of census data has 
been made in calculating movement from state to state, section to sec- 
tion, and from country to city. The mobility of certain elements of the 
population is compared with that of others; as that of the tenant with that 
of the owner-farmer, that of the foreign-born with that of the native 
born, that of the negro with the white. It is for this section of the work 
that most credit is due the author. 

The remainder of the work is devoted to the social effects of mobility; 
that is to say, effects upon the individual in his social ties, upon social in- 
stitutions, and upon “social norms.” There is little here that will be new 
to the American sociologist, although the treatment shows a' rather keen 
understanding of American life. While the author has protected himself 
by saying that the latter part of his work is deductive, the reviewer finds 
little of established relation between this section of the work and the ar- 
ray of statistical comparisons in the first half. Nor has he quite strictly 
adhered to his vow not to mention anything except change of residence; 
an example of this may be séen in his discussion of the effects of rapid 
change of membership in some labor unions. i 

One wishes that fuller use had been made of the — of the re- 
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gion, as developed by McKenzie, and of Sombart's notion that one should 
put population studies into the framework of some limited area within 
which various movements might be definitely related to each other. 


. ‘ EVERETT CHERRINGTON HUGHES . 
McGrirri UNIVERSITY ` 


The Labor Injunction. By FELIX FRANKFURTER and NATHAN 
. GREENE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. xii+230. 
Charts. $5.00. 
. Injunctions ‘and restraining orders issued by courts of equity are 

among the most important weapons used in the United States by large 
employers in their struggle with labor organizations. This is.a well-known 
fact, for which Professor Frankfurter and his colleague have collected - 
fresh evidence and made a more penetrating analysis than was previously 
available. In five well-written chapters they have surveyed the general 
history of the substantive law affecting labor cases and of the use of 
equity writs in labor struggles; the development of procedural rules and 
canons of proof governing the issuance of injunctions in labor disputes; 
the widening scope of such court orders and their enforcement by con- 
tempt proceedings; the history of efforts to modify the existing law by 
securing new legislation; and the conclusions that can be drawn from a 
careful inquiry into the whole subject. The volume is carefully docu- 
mented, and is provided with tables setting forth concisely the history of . 
all injunctions issued by federal courts in labor disputes, the facts of 
which could be ascertained; also, in briefer form, similar data for labor 
injunctions issued by the courts of the state of New York. Massachusetts 
cases were also studied in the course of the investigations on which this 
volume is based. 

To the student who specializes in labor problems, this book will be in- 
dispensable. To other social scientists, who are chiefly interested in the 
more fundamental problems involved, the most interesting feature of 
the volume will probably be the authors’ finding that “on the whole legis- 
lation has done little to restrict the courts in applying common law no- 
tions of conspiracy to labor disputes. We owe to the judicial process such 
liberalization as there has been of the conspiracy concept.” In other 
words, this book may be regarded as an exposition of the meaning of “due 
process of law” as exemplified in governmental dealings with labor dis- 
putes, As such it tends to supplement the studies of Professor Moley and 
others, which have done so much of late to clarify the real meaning of 
due process of law in criminal cases. Due to the legalistic application of 
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the principle of continuity and stability by the highér courts, it is shown 
` to be remarkably difficult to effect basic changes in the law, either as to 
substance or as to procedure. Frankfurter and Greene conclude that pro- 
cedural reforms are most needed, if the law is to be made to conform to 
current realities, but that modifications in the substantive law affecting 
labor disputes are also called for. In the course of the campaign for new 
legislation, our authors contend, “legislators should be frankly informed 
that they are asked to measure social needs differently." 

The Labor Injunction is a book written primarily for persons having 
some knowledge of law. The lay reader may be somewhat handicapped 
by the technical language in which its content is expressed. 

Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Án Introduction to Abnormal Psychology. By V. E. FISHER. New 

York: Macmillan Co., 1929. Pp. x-+512. $2.60. 

Someone should write a book in abnormal psychology from the angle 
of social psychology which would take into account, especially on the side 
of the functional disorders, the literature on social-cultural conditioning, 
the newer developments in child psychology, and above all else the fac- 
tors of social interaction and the place of cultural norms in determining 
the definitions of behavior. If no one else does, the reviewer hereby 
serves public notice of an intention to do so. It has been the reviewer's 
good fortune or ill to examine most of the textbooks in abnormal psychol- 
ogy which have appeared in English in the last twenty years. With the 
exception of certain parts of White, Hart, McDougall, and the Presseys, 
and to slight extent some of the echt Freudian writings, no one has more 
than hinted at stating the problem of abnormal behavior in reference to 
social psychological and cultural factors. Until this is done no adequate 
theory of psychopathology or of normal behavior, for that matter, can be : 
made. | 

Unfortunately, Fisher's book is marred by the rather too-easy accept- 
ance of the McDougallian psychology of instincts. The self-assertive and 
the submissive “drives” or “instincts” are made much of without a clear 
appreciation of the fact that these are so largely socially-culturally de- 
termined, Where the particular mental abnormality is said to be caused 
by malfunctioning of one or the other of these "instincts," it might be 
- more instructive to indicate the actual rise of the particular personality 
manifestations in the light of the social milieu by going into the history of 
the individual, of his family, and of the other groups to which he was ex- 
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posed. Nevertheless, the present book has many merits. It mentions 
many of the social factors which contribute to pathological personalities, 
without, however, seeing these in any systematic framework. 

On the whole, this little book offers a good introduction to the study of 
the functional neuroses and psychoses. It omits completely any discus- 
sion of the organic disorders. Compared to Presseys’ Mental Abnormal- 
ity and Deficiency, it lacks conciseness of statement and completeness of 
case records. The chapters on sleeping, dreaming, and hypnotism will add 
_a good deal of new data for the undergraduate into whose hands this book 
falls. There is a glossary and a selected bibliography, chiefly of other 
textbooks. For the lay reader and the student some of the excellent thera- 
peutic articles in Mental Hygiene might well have been listed. 

KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OP WISCONSIN 


A Study in Undergraduate Adjustment. By ROBERT COOLEY AN- 
GELL, Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix+ 
164. $2.00. 


This research investigation should be of interest to sociologists, first, 
because it was directed by a sociologist, although in the field of student 
personnel work, and, second, because it illustrates the use of the com- 
. bined case-study and statistical method. The research staff, directed by 
Professor Angell, consisted of a test expert and a group of three psychi- 
atric social workers. . 

Some 216 students, 133 men and 83 women, largely Sophomores, con- 
stituted the group studied. The technique employed involved the use of 
the Thurstone Intelligence, the George Washington University Social In- 
telligence, the Watson Fair-mindedness tests, an original Information 
Test, a personal history record, and interviewing. Outline summaries for 
each student were prepared and a system of classification worked out by 
the director in accordance with which each subject received three ratings, 
i.e., on academic, social, and life adjustment. Of the twenty-nine combi- 
nations or types discovered, out of a possible thirty-six, the most common 
by far was that of the mediocre student, socially well adjusted but un- 
settled in respect to life-orientation. 

Relative to academic adjustment, 35.6 per cent were found to be well 
adjusted; in 41.2 per cent the adjustment was mediocre; and in 21.3 per 
cent it was poor. Women were superior to men. Although from educated 
homes in most cases, this group of students seemed remarkably indiffer- 
ent to cultural matters. Individualization and the consideration of all 
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phases of the adjustment process are urged upon administrators in deal- 
ing with academic maladjustment. Satisfactory social adjustment was 
discovered to be more common than good academic adjustment, and 
again the women were better oriented in this field. Sex appeared a diffi- 
cult problem in a number of cases, and self-support seemed to be a dis- 
organizing factor in several ways. The most striking result relative to life 
adjustment was the large number classified as “emancipated” as con- 
trasted with those whose adjustment was “good,” “traditional,” or 
“poor.” i : 

Membership in fraternities and sororities and satisfactory social ad- 
justment were found to be closely correlated. Less than half the sample 
participated in extra-curriculum activities. A small percentage of the 
total were found to be so seriously disorganized. that they needed psychi- 
atric assistance. The drift revealed toward economic liberalism and free 
moral standards is typical of the youth of America. A system of better 
educational advice, a more thorough weeding out of the hopelessly unfit, 
. and the inauguration of some kind of mental hygiene program are recom- 
mended. 


ERNEST BOULDIN HARPER 
KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 


Wage Incentive Methods. By CHARLES WALTER LvTLE, M.E. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1929. Pp. 457. $7.50. 

Unemployment: What.Can Be Done about It? By Rev. JOHN A. 
Ryan, D.D. Washington: Social Action Department, National 
Catholic Welfare Conference. Pp. 30. 


Although at first sight it may seem mere wilfulness to bracket these 
two publications for joint review, nevertheless there is an inner logic con- 
necting them. Professor Lytle's work is primarily technical and for the 
use-of technicians. The larger part of the book is given over to a detailed 
and critical analysis of various types of incentive plans. Practically every 
such plan which has been tried out is mentioned, and, of the total, twen- 
ty-five are described and analyzed in detail. The book abounds in charts, 
graphs and statistics, even at the cost of considerable repetition. But 
while the author assumes without argument the desirability of increasing 
production, he is not complacent about a general economic or social basis 
upon which a proper wage system should be erected. He is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with current wage theories. Indeed, his summary of them is excel- 
lent. On the basis of this understanding, he rejects cost of living as a 
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proper basis of wages in spite of the fact that apparently the general ten- 
dency is in that direction. As a further illustration of his familiarity with 
the social background of the wage question may be cited his insistence 
upon the necessity of restricted immigration. 

On the other hand, Dr. Ryan in a very admirable and succinct sum- 
mary of the problem of unemployment seems to skirt around the issue 
when it comes to setting down the remedies for unemployment. He real- 
izes that the prospects of a legal minimum wage are rather slim for a 
good many years to come. Therefore he reduces his whole program of 
practical methods to "increased organization of labor and the economic, 
social and ethical education of the masters of industry and all other influ- 
ential groups in our population." He concludes his pamphlet with a quo- 
tation from a recent senatorial investigation in the course of which this 
statement occurs: “Society is going to provide opportunity for man to 
pay his own way or is going to pay for him." It is surprising that so many 
men who quote with approval such sentiments fail to recognize what 
Lytle sees very clearly, viz., the necessity for restriction of immigration - 
both abroad and from “heaven,” as dne writer refers to birth control. 
That is, if society must provide jobs or charity, society is going to raise 
its voice sooner or later and have something to say about how many are 
to be imported or born into its midst. Labor managers are frequently 
called the “servants of management," but some of them undoubtedly see 
much deeper than some of our economists and theologians and face 
squarely the problem which they dodge, viz., the problem of making men 
precious. j 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTH WESTERN UNIVERSITY 


The Child's Conception of the World. By JEAN P1AGET. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. 394. 

Jean Piaget adds through this work to his fame as an original investi- 
gator into the mind of children. He seeks to study and ascertain the child’s 
notion of reality and of causality. Of equal interest are his procedure and 
his findings. Piaget rejects the questionnaire as a means of getting his in- 
formation. Instead he adopts the clinical procedure because it permits 
flexible questioning and is likely to evoke responses more in accordance 
with natural inclination. He shrewdly recognizes, further, that all answers 
given by children to questions about objects in their world do not have 
the same value. He has found five kinds of response: the answer at ran- 
dom, romancing, the suggested conviction, the liberated conviction, and 
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the spontaneous conviction. Only the last two kinds of answers are ac- 
cepted as data. Piaget has a number of ingenious devices by which he can 
tell to which of the five categories a given answer belongs. This scheme 
represents an important contribution to clinical procedure and provides 
a lead which should be carefully studied by, all sociologists interested in 
the interview method. 

Piaget finds that the child's conception of his world reduces to tenden- ` 
cies to realism, animism, and artificialism. The child is, above all, char- 
acterized by realism— but a realism unmarked by any recognition of the 
difference between the self and the world outside, the subjective and the 
objective. The child is projected into its world; or, to use the notion of 
Levy-Bruhl, the child and his surroundings are marked by participation. 
As the child develops, he comes to distinguish between words and things, 
thoughts and objects, subjective and objective, and so becomes aware of 
himself as set over.against the world. Originally, however, the child. is 
marked by affective realism. This participation explains childhood magic 
—in identifying the world with himself, he tries to control it by command 
or request. To attribute to objects consciousness or.life in an animistic 
way arises from the same participation—likewise, artificialism, or the ` 
tendency to regard things as the product of human creation. Piaget sup- 
plies many data to show that egocentric realism, animism, and artificial- 
ism are part and parcel of the same lot and constitute ways in which the 
child sees his world. Piaget has made some keen analyses of the different 
stages of realism, animism, and artificialism through which the child 
passes; the development he finds to be mainly the result of the social op- 
position encountered by the child. The disagreement and inflexibility of 
others makes the child aware of other perspectives than his own, and he is 
forced to surrender his realistic, animistic, and artificialistic tendencies. 

: The volume contains many accounts of verbatim interviews and con- 
versations which free Piaget of any charge of ungrounded theorizing. 
Social psychologists will find the book to be of distinct value. 

| | HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The “Soul” of the Primitive. By LucŒN Levy-BRUHL. Author- 
ized translation by LILIAN A. CLARE. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1928. Pp. 351. 
In this volume Levy-Bruhl, whose discussions of primitive mind have 
been so thought-provoking, seeks to study the ways in which primitives 
conceive of their own individuality. His presentation, although a mere 
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extension of his well-known scheme, provides an interesting and original 
treatment. He shows that the primitive typically regards his individuality 
or personality in ways which are quite foreign to our understanding. “The 
individual" is not the separate, discrete entity that we are prone to think 
of; he is just an element merged with the group and the chance locus of a 
certain amount of “mana.” His individuality becomes significant as it 
` stands out from the background of the solidarity of his group. To injure 
him is to injure his group, and vice versa. His group participates in him, 
and he in his group. His individuality does not have the corporeal limit 
of which we think, but extends to, or better, participates in, his appurte- 
nances—-his clothing, his footprints, the objects handled by him, and so 
forth. He may be simultaneous in two different places. The infant may 
have no individuality—he gets it only when he becomes formally initiated 
into the group. Also, his individuality may persist after his death. All 
this makes it clear that the primitive construes himself very differently 
from the'way we do. Levy-Bruhl gives abundant instances of support to 
his separate points. j 

The reading of this book should prove a wholesome corrective to certain 
conventional, circumscribed views of personality, and be of value to any 
student of human behavior. The exactness with which Levy-Bruhl por- 
trays this segment of primitive mind, of course, is another question. One 
has still the feeling that he picks instances to support his schematized 
framework. Were he to'study from all aspects a single tribe or even a 
single individual as a test of his theories, rather than jump conveniently 
with illustration from one group to another, his claims would be much 
more convincing. 

HERBERT BLUMER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Housing of Negroes in Washington, D.C. By WELIAM HENRY 
Joss. Washington, D.C.: Howard University Press, 1929. Pp. 
IQI. $2.15.7 
This is the first attempt to study Negro housing from the point of view 

of the natural movements of the population. The author begins with the 

distribution of the colored population. He finds that “Negroes live all 
over Washington,” owing to the general prevalence of the alley in the 
street system and to the tendency of the Negroes to move out along these 
channels of least resistance. There is now, however, a strong tendency to 
avoid the alley as a place of residence, not so much, perhaps, because the 
houses are poorer and the incidence of disease, crime, and mortality 
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higher, as on account of the social disrepute which residence in an alley 
connotes. Social status is to a considerable extent determined by the 
street of residence; for this reason long, well-known streets are preferred 
to short ones. The apartment tends to become a neighborhood in itself. 
It has its own status irrespective of street location. The author observes 
that whites remain in apartments that are in close proximity to Negroes, 
whereas they forsake private dwellings when Negroes approach. 

Negroes in Washington obtain homes in two ways: by displacing 
whites and by occupying places built for colored people. The former pro- 
cedure frequently involves friction and conflict. But houses obtained by 
displacing whites are superior to those built specially for Negroes. The 
suburban movement of whites in recent years has made the invasion of 
old districts easier for Negroes. They seem to have little difficulty in ob- 
taining homes. Real estate firms find building for Negroes a lucrative 
business. They obtain higher prices than from whites, and the colored 
people are not so exacting in their demands. The homes of the Negroes in 
Washington seem to afford more comforts than those of whites of similar 
economic status. This is due to the fact that many Negroes hold two jobs: 
a day job and a sundown job. Moreover, many of the Negro wives work, 
which supplements the family income. The colored population of Wash- 
ington is relatively stable; of the 5,000 householders investigated, 92 per 
cent had resided in the city for five years or more; and approximately so 
per cent owned their homes. Although Washington has a colored popu- 

lation of 127,000, it has only one Negro hotel “worthy of the name.” 
R. D. McKenzie 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


The Ascent of Humanity: An Essay on the Evolution of Ctviltza- 
Hon. By Grratp Hearp. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1929. Pp. xiv-+-332. $3.00. : 

This book is another evidence of the maturity of social thought among 
the best English thinkers as compared with American. It might, of 
course, be debatable as to whether such a book may rightly be called 
sociology or not. Many who call themselves scientific sociologists in the 
United States would protest that the book is a piece of speculative reason- 
ing which can hardly make good its claim to rest upon established scien- 
tific facts. 

The thesis of the book can hardly be said to be new. It is essentially 
the thesis propounded long ago by Lester F. Ward, that the fully social 
man is in the process of creation. More explicitly, it is the thesis set forth 
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by Edward Carpenter, best in his Pagan and Christian Creeds, chapter 
xiv, in which he states that man has passed through three main stages of 
psychic evolution: a stage of simple animal-like consciousness; a stage 
of self-consiousness; and a stage of universal or cosmic consciousness. 
However, Heard does not refer to Carpenter save in one unimportant 
reference, and he does not mention Ward at all. Whether he developed 
his thought entirely independently is unimportant, because he carries the 
theory to a much higher point, and attempts to substantiate it with facts 
of anthropology and history. He declares that human consciousness in 
its original form must have been like the consciousness of the animals, 
and that the individual was entirely merged in his group. Gradually the 
individual begins to emerge and to develop self-consciousness. This stage 
he traces in great detail, through the proto-individual, the pioneer in- 
dividual, the lower individuality, and the enlargement of individuality. 
Heard believes with Carpenter that we are beginning to enter upon the 
development of a superconsciousness, in which the individual will lay 
aside the exaggerations of self-consciousness and become merged in the 
consciousness of humanity and of the universe. 

Human evolution is “from a physique dominating a psyche to a psyche 
dominating a physique,” and from a self-conscious individuality to a 
universal consciousness, best typified by the scientific spirit and scientific 
knowledge. Ethics cannot be based accordingly upon individual psy- 
chology, but must be based upon a new and rational cosmology. Growth 
of a universal and scientific consciousness is bound to undermine such 
individualism. “Even personality must go, because the Universal has no 
room for merely separate persons." Greed, hatred, and fear are bound 
to be eliminated by “Creativeness, which makes Greed and even posses- 
sion senseless: Love that renders Hatred absurd: Understanding, which 
leaves Fear meaningless.” 

It will readily be seen that Mr. Heard presents to us, not so -— a 
scientific account of “the ascent of humanity,” as a philosophy, and a 
philosophy which ends in something like Hindu mysticism. No one can 
read the book, however, without getting new insights into the process of 
human development. Whether one finds the book scientifically valuable 
or not, it must be acknowledged to be stimulating and provocative of 
thought. 

, CHARLES A, ELLWOOD 


UNIVERSTY OF MISSOURI 
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A Study of Assimilation among the Roumanians of the United 

States. By CHRISTINE Avoni GaLitzi1, PH.D. New York: Co- 

lumbia University Press, 1929. Pp. 282. $4.00. 

This careful study is a contribution to our slight knowledge about the 
Roumanians in the United States. The author was born in Roumania 
and is familiar with both the language and the various cultural back- 
grounds of Roumanian immigrants. She also shows herself proficient in 
writing the English language. 

Dr. Galitzi has not aimed to cover all phases of Roumanian immigra- 
tion, but has endeavored “to present the chief facts” and “particularly to 

‘show the processes of assimilation at work among these immigrants under 
the pressure of the American environment.” Roumanian Jews were ex- 
cluded from the study because of the author's unfamiliarity with Jewish - 
traditions; consequently, the chief groups studied are three: the Rou- 
manians from the Old Kingdom; the Transylvanians from pre-war Aus- 
tria-Hungary, who make up the large majority; and the Roumanian 
Macedonians. Her general point of view is that of the cultural approach, 
the adjustment of the transported Roumanian peasant culture to that of 
‘industrial America constituting the chief problem. | 

Assimilation is conceived of. in its broadest sense to include the three 
stages of economic adjustment, cultural identification, and ethnic amal- 
gamation. To complete this process requires at least three generations. 
As a whole, the Roumanians haye been in this country only long enough 
to get well into the second stage of cultural assimilation. While the 
author holds to a theory of Americanization wherein “each ethnic group 
contributes its genius to the development of American culture, by adding 
its cultural heritage to the Anglo-Saxon foundation upon which the latter 
is built" (p. 169) the facts she presents and her own discussion of them 
seem to show that the give and take is very unequal. In reality, assimila- ` 
tion seems to mean a more or less rapid substitution of the new culture 
for the old rather than a mutual modification. What appears to be a 
fusion is in fact a partial or incomplete assimilation. This is not to deny 
the influence of the immigrant culture, even after three generations, but 
to point out its relative influence. 

Chapter x discusses the first and second generations, and includes a 
summary of twenty cases taken from a survey of a hundred Roumanian 
families in Chicago. They give us a picture of the variety of adjustments 
made within one small group, as well as indicate the variety of factors 
involved. One wishes, however, that somewhat more material of an auto- 
biographical nature had been included. This volume, with its judicious 
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interpretations and conclusions, seems to show that the Roumanians are 
not the hopeless candidates for Americanization that Nordic propagan- 
dists have implied in their derogatory statements about “Southeastern 
Europeans.” 
EVERETT V. STONEQUIST 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ` i 


Rural and Urban Living Standards in Virginia. By WILSON GEE 
and WILLIAM HENRY STAUFFER. University, Virginia: Insti- 
tute for Research in the Social Sciences, 1929. Pp. x+ 133. 


This presents the results of study by the survey method of the pre- 
vailing standards of living of three groups of farm and city families of 
Virginia. In both fields the families “were selected according to three 
somewhat arbitrarily but fairly well-defined classes, namely, poor, inter- 
mediate, and prosperous." j 

The aid of the county agricultural agent was enlisted in the selection 
of farm families of the three classes. The 40 “poor,” 85 “intermediate,” 
and 12 “prosperous” farm families had an average annual expenditure of 
$892, $1,723, and $4,084 per family for family living purposes. Secre- 
taries of the Retail Merchants’ Credit Association, Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Associated Charities of Lynchburg assisted with the selection 
of the urban families in that city. The 35 “poor,” 78 “intermediate,” and 
27 “prosperous” city families had an average annual expenditure of $977, 
$1,959, and $6,771 per family for family living purposes. City families 
were slightly larger than farm families, by groups. 

Conclusions or generalizations from this well-conducted study are 
somewhat disappointing in that they are scattered in detail through the 
entire realm of the elements and the “social and environmental factors” of 
family living, for the six separate groups of the study. Perhaps the most 
definite and the most tangible of the concluding statements pertains to 
the diet of the farm and city families, the former of which yielded con- 
siderably more energy, protein, calcium, phosphorus, and iron than was 
actually needed, and the latter of which yielded only slightly more energy 
and protein and less mineral content than was needed. Worth-while com- 
parisons of the other elements of living are possible for the three separate 
groups of farm and city families. 

Following a consideration of the terms, “standard of living” and 
“standard of life” as defined by others, the authors use “living stand- 
ards” “in order that too technical a definition may be avoided and that 
the analysis arrived at may include what Kirkpatrick defines as standard 
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of living.and standard of life." This term is replaced throughout the re-- 
port, however, with “form of living," “levels of living," “scale of living," 
"prevailing standards of living," “level of life,” and “standard of life.” 

The study is a valuable contribution to the existing data on prevailing 
standards of living. It is one of the first studies "in which the attempt 
has been made to consider comparatively within the compass of a single 
research project such data gathered from both rural and urban commu- 
nities.” Another similar study is that of C. C. Zimmerman, Incomes and 
Expenditures of Minnesota Farm and City Families, 1927 and 1928. 

| E. L. KIRKPATRICK. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Código Civil Pan-Americano: Titulo Preliminar: Derechos per- 
sonales—Derechos de Familia. By Dr. PROFESSOR FRANCESCO 
CosENTINI. Havana: Vox Populorum, 1929. Pp. viii+-184. 
$3.00. 


The sociologist and legalist, Professor Cosentini, now of the Univer- 
sity of Havana, has set for himself an ambitious, but a most laudable, 
task. Recognizing the growing unity of culture among all peoples, and 
especially in the “three Americas,” including English-speaking North 
America, he has in process the construction of a revised civil code in seven 
parts, which he hopes will replace the various codes and common-law 
systems now regnant,in these countries. The first section here noticed 
contains his general introductory statement, setting forth his aims and 
methods, and the first proposed substitute division dealing with personal 
and family rights and relations. The reviewer must leave to Dean Pound 
and others eminent in the science of sociological jurisprudence the de- 
termination of the legal practicability of the learned Italian American’s 
efforts, but he believes that the proposal—in spite of the many origins 
(Spanish, Portuguese, French, English, and even Italian and German) of 
American private law—is wholly in keeping with the unifying develop- 
ment of our culture. What he may have too much discounted is the cus- 
tom-bound mentality of the lawyers, and especially those bred in the 
English common law. Perhaps there is more hope of success in those 
Latin American countries still carrying the relatively liberal tradition of 
the Roman law. The advantages of uniform legal principles and proce- 
dures would seem clearly to outweigh some obvious disadvantages. The 
proposals deserve serious consideration. Enormous labor has been spent 
upon the text. Every section of from two to twenty lines carries many 
more citations from the codes and statutes of the leading countries of the 
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world than there are lines of code. Thus, while the proposed code is truly 
a substitute rather than a patchwork, it does not neglect to cite and em- 
` ploy the most advanced legislation of the time. One real difficulty the 
proposal will have to face in the common-law countries is the determined 
. traditional opposition of our practicing lawyers to codes. This first vol- 
ume is dedicated to President Hoover, and there is an introduction by the 
Cuban international lawyer, Antonio Sánchez de Bustamante. 
| 3 L. L. BERNARD 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY l 


Sick Society. By A. J. I. Kraus. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1929. Pp. x-+206. $2.00. : 


This volume contains the translation of two German manuscripts: Die 
Kranke Gesellschaft and Die menschliche Leistungsfahigkest. 

If society be conceived as a natural functional unity, it follows im- : 
mediately that any failure of one part initiates developments that isolate 
the pathological part or counteract its disintegrating effects. Failure to 
do so would result in the destruction of society. The process is analogous 
to the development of antibodies in the living organism to counteract the 
destructive influence of disease germs or other foreign bodies. The sick 
organism incorporates both the diseased and the healthy structures and 
- processes, as well as the special structures and processes elaborated to 
combat the pathological forces. In the same way the social unity includes 
" both the healthy and the diseased parts and processes, as well as the 

'special dévelopments elaborated to maintain the life by protecting the 
unity from its defective parts. ` l 

Kraus insists that there is a certain duality inherent in the very nature 
of social life. Both healthy and diseased groups and processes are always 
and everywhere present. The “sick society” is the functional organiza- 
tion of the healthy and diseased elements. It does not arise from a num- 
ber of sick individuals; the sick society is prior to the sick individuals 
and passes on to the individuals one or all of its ailments. The conclusion 
that sickness is inherent in the nature of society, arrived at by means of 
a priori knowledge, is supplemented by a posteriori experiences. — 

To characterize the society as sick implies a sociological therapeutics 
which the author discusses as “social amelioration.” The diseased, in- 
efficient portions of society lack the power necessary to social living and 
become dependent upon the healthy, efficient portions. This results in 
new social functions, “social amelioration,” to lessen the permanent evils - 
of society. “. . . . The present work has as its goal the conceptual 
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analysis of these remedial measures, in order that their proper place as 
functions within the total complex of social life may, be made clear" 


(p. 17). E. B. REUTER 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


Six Boys in Trouble: A Sociological Case Book. By WALTER C. 
RECKLESS, assisted by Marpueus SuirH and E. H. HADDOCK. 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Bros., 1929. Pp. iii-]- 147. 

This is a collection of six casé records of delinquent boys in Nashville 
and represents the research work of sociologists with university facilities. 
The general outline of each record is as follows: statement of the prob- 
lem, reproduction of the material on the face sheet, summary of juvenile 
court record and of charity record, medical report, psychological exam- 
ination, interviews, summary of factors, and sociological analysis. Inter- 
views are held with the delinquent, his parents, his teachers, and some- 
times a neighbor. A condensed verbatim report of each interview is 
presented, preceded by a description of the person with whom the inter- 
view is held. The essential principle in the methodology is stated by the 
author as follows: 

We have assumed that delinquency is a situational matter (i.e. the child, with 
all his traits and past experience, in the situation) rather than a direct expres- 
sion of inner mental life. And our technique of interviewing and investigating 
was pointed up with reference to obtaining a detailed picture of the child in his 
world (the total situation). The "leading" questions in our interviews were 
aimed at getting the child and others to tell about the situation and the part he 
played in it. If greater emphasis had been placed.on exploring the inner recesses 
of the mind, our cases might have had the appearance of being more complicated. 
But it is doubtful whether the soundings of the mind at "lower levels" reveal 
enough réliable information about mental factors having a direct bearing on the 
total situation to warrant running the risk of pulling up fictions out of the depths 
. [pp. Hii]. ] 

'This procedure will certainly fail to satisfy many psychiatrists who insist 

that the mechanisms from which delinquency results are very subtle and 

can be discovered and isolated only by psychiatric methods. They are 
certain to believe that the essential root of the trouble has not been dis- 
covered in any one of these records. It is not evident that the methods 
used in these case-studies are especially unique or that. they emphasize 
situational factors more or in a different manner than, say, the Judge 


Baker Foundation records. E. H. SUTHERLAND 


Bureau or Socrar HyorEeNx 
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Victorian Working Women (An Historical and Literary Study of 
Women in British Industries and Professions 1832—1850). By 
WANDA FRAIKEN NEFF. New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. 287. $3.50. 

Victorian Working Women i3 a timely book; it vividly portrays wom- 
an’s successful march from the Victorian to the victortous age. It contains 
a most graphic description of the female textile worker, the dressmaker, 
the.governess, other working women in the industries and professions, and 
the idle woman. It has been a victorious march for the woman in the 
needle trades to ascend from a three-dollar a week semislave working in a 
slum basement to'a thirty-dollar a week organized free spirit working in 
a large sanitary room of the modern factory, where workers are controlling 
their own working conditions. : 

Wages and working conditions in the textile industries are still far from 
satisfactory in 1930, but compare them with the following picture drawn 
in 1838, quoted in Miss Neff's book: 

Amongst other things I saw a cotton mill—a sight that froze my blood. The 
place was full of women, young, all of them, some large with child, and obliged 
to stand twelve hours each day. Their hours are from five in the morning to 
seven in the evening, two hours of that being rest, so that they. stand twelve 
clear hours. The heat was excessive in some of the rooms, the stink pestiferous, 
and in all an atmosphere of cotton flue. I nearly fainted. The young women 
were all pale, sallow, thin, yet generally fairly grown, all with bare feet—& 
strange sight to English eyes. 


One of the striking messages carried by the book is the description of 
the processes by which women won freedom, enlarged opportunity, and 
democracy. Victorian working women gave birth first to social and labor 
legislation. 'The Victorian working women's degradation and needs pro- 
voked many of the leading writers of the age to protest against the slavery 
and injustice under which the women worked. 

If anyone doubts that social legislation, or written and oral propagan- 
da, can correct evils and build a better world, let him read this book. If 
any readers are discouraged over present labor conditions, child labor in 
the south, universal unemployment, let them read here and they will take 
new courage. 


BEN REITMAN 
CHICAGO 
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‘The Psychology of Philosophers. By ALEXANDER HERZBERG. (In- 
ternational Library of Psychology, Philosophy, and Scientific ` 
~ Method.) New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp.x4-228. - 


This book attempts to explain the curious fact of the existence of phi- 
losophers, that is, to locate the conditioning factors, given which, the 
maker of a philosophical system will appear. Some might feel this to be 
a rather ambitious task in view of the present chaotic condition of the sci- 
ence of psychology, but the author attacks his theme in an eminently 
sane fashion and without riding too heavily any dubious theories. That 
his net result seems somewhat meager and commonplace attests his prefer- 
ence for healthy restraints of method as against enticing but fanciful spec- 
ulations. | 

After noting that philosophy, like all thought, is a comment on life 


rather than activity of life itself, Dr. Herzberg proceeds to examine the |. 


biographies of thirty admittedly eminent philosophers in order to locate 
deviations from the normal which might offer suggestive clues as to why 
they devoted themselves to thought in preference to practical activity. 
He finds in them a strong differential tendency to fail in professional and 
political positions, to be careless about money, and to avoid matrimony 
and other intimate social ties. Are these abnormalities due to strength of 
philosophic impulse or to the presence of intense inhibitions? Rather less 
confidently, the author affirms the latter as the main explanation, while in 
answer to the further question why individuals thus characterized turn to 
philosophy instead of becoming artists, founders of a religious sect, or 
neurotics, he can make only the prosaic appeal to the presence of high in- 
telligence of a critical and system-loving type. The end is thus not very 
far from what a- moderately enlightened observer of philosophers might . 
have safely taken as his beginning. - 

E. A. Burtt 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A History of Science. ‘By WirLiAM Cecu DAMPIER-WHETHAM. 
New York: Macmillan Co. Pp. 514. 


In this volume the author has performed the unique achievement of 
writing a history of sciene in a connected fabric. Beginning with the | 
science of the ancient Babylonians, Egyptians, and Greeks, he traces the 
development through the Middle Ages, the Renaissance, the time of 
Newton, the nineteenth century, down to the present. Instead of pre- 
senting detached and disconnected images, as has been customary with 


` 
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the usual historian of science, Mr. Dampier-Whetham has brought to- 
gether significant developments in a pleasing historical continuity. His 
discussion, of course, follows the development oi the strand of physical 
science. Yet, he has devoted an entire chapter to “Nineteenth-Century 
Biology" and another chapter to “Recent Development in Biology and 
Anthropology." One of the most interesting features of the volume is-the 
close attention paid to the interaction of scientific and philosophical 
- thought throughout the epochs with which he deals. The author, because 
of his profound knowledge in both fields, is peculiarly competent to treat 
this aspect of the subject. Conspicuous is the rather careful attention 
devoted to recent developments in the different physical sciences. The 
social scientist must experience some keen displeasure, motivated in large 
` part by envy, over the failure to include in the volume any discussion of 
the social sciences. This is less an arraignment of the author than of - 
social science. This volume is to be highly commended to the general 
reader in the field of the history of science. 

, H. BLUMER 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Individuality and Social Restraint. By GEORGE Ross WELLS. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 248. $2.50. 

The thesis of this book is that man’s natural impulses are violent, anti- 
social, and selfish. Society represses these impulses. In the resulting con- 
flict, man suffers. “He is all but crushed between two forces. His own 
animal nature, his strong biological urges, are the nether, and the compul- 
sions of the social group to which he belongs are the upper milestones be- 
tween which individuality is broken.” Of a personality which finds its 
formulation and expression in group life, the author has no conception. 

The book falls into two parts. The first deals with the attributes of the 
individual, stimulus-response mechanism, imagination, emotion, thinking, 
and the like. There is no reference here to the social setting in which these 
mechanisms are used. The second half of the book deals with the group. 
Attention is centered chiefly upon the origins of groups and the classfica- . 
tion of types of groups. Each part of the book does fairly well what it ^ 
does, but neither adequately presents the individual as a social person. It 
is true that the author states that "$n reality there is no such fact as an 
individual,” that “it is fictitious to talk as if there were individuals, per- 
sons to be considered by themselves,” and that "man is an individual who 
lives in groups" (italics by author). Nevertheless, the process by which a 
social being develops is nowhere analyzed; and the assumption persists to 
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the end of the book that man’s natural impulses are vicious and that he 
feels the heavy restraint of group control. | 
Rura SHONLE CAVAN 
RocxroRn, ILLINOIS 


Der Liberalismus und die Deutschen Juden. Das Judentum als 
Conservatives Element. By- RUDOLF KAULLA. Leipzig, 1928. 


Pp. vii+ roo. 

The booklet, polemic rather than scientific in character, takes issue 
with the notion prevailing in conservative circles in Germany that the 
Jew is by nature antiauthoritarian. Mr. Kaulla thinks that the contrary is 
the case. The Jew acquired his antiauthoritarian bias from western Euro- 
pean humanism, rationalism, and liberalism, his natural allies in his strug- 
gle for economic status, social recognition, and civil and political rights. 
Deistic humanism undermined the absolutism of the tribal law and ra- 
tionalism boo-booed the forms of obedience in the Jewish household of 
faith. With the passage of consensus on traditional religious forms went 
commensality itself. But if the liberal Jew was no longer kosher to Jews, 
neither could he eat with Christians. On the Christian side of the fence, 
the Aufkiaerung had done no such thorough work—the Germans were not 
correspondingly liberal. The Jew might have become a German, but the 
German had remained a Christian of a sort. That meant an attitude toward 
the Jew of the “cold shoulder.” Treated as an outsider, the Jew has to do 
some rationalizing, ally himself with any group which might butter his 
bread; and thus Jews have always been found in every political camp. 
Let the German treat the Jew as a German; let him live down the religious 
conditioning of his consciousness of kind, and the Jew will live up to his 
in relation to the law of the land. He will be as conservative as any Bour- 
bon and hurrah with the other hundred percenters for law and order. 

HeriNaICH H. MAURER 
LEWIS INSTITUTE 


Jewish Influence in Modern Thought. By A. A. RoBack. Cam- 
bridge: Sci-Art Publishers, 1929. Pp. 506. $4.50. 
Notwithstanding the fact that Dr. Roback has dug up a considera- 

ble amount of new material concerning Jewish contributions to modern- 

thought, and in some places has penetratingly appraised the work of Jew- 
ish men of genius in science, philosophy, and art, this book is somewhat 
disappointing. It suffers from the lack of an organized plan or method. 
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The outstanding cultural developments and thought movements which 
eminent workers of Jewish blood have innovated or creatively advanced 
are not treated integrally, nor the effect of the peculiarly Jewish strain of 
psychology and racial experience evaluated in a truly critical fashion. 
Perhaps an exception should be made in the case of the chapters on rela- 
tivity and on the psychoanalytic movement, where something approach- 
ing this is achieved. 

At the same time, taken as a group of loosely connected essays, the 
book gives an animated picture of Jewish intellectual activity and is 
packed with material to discredit Jew-baiters. The Dearborn Independ- 
ent, by way of atonement, might publish it serially. 

CARROLL D. CLARK 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Man's Social Destiny. By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD. (The Cole Lec- 
tures, 1929). Nashville, Tennessee: Cokesbury Press, 1929. Pp. 
219. $2.00. | 
In this book Professor Ellwood addresses himself to the possibilities of 

utilizing our scientific knowledge of human nature and human history in 
realizing the Christian social state of peace, service, and love. He finds 
all of the resources of mankind useful and conttollable. The science need- 
ed is not so much quantitative study as verifiable knowledge of our sub- 
jective and social experiences. This resolves itself into a plea for the social 
sciences that develop the non-material, or spiritual, phases of culture, es- 
pecially government and law, education, morality, and religion. 

There is little in this book that is new, and much that is trite and old. 
Three is frequent occasion for difference of opinion. Nevertheless it is the 
kind of book that is needed occasionally by the sociologist to enable him 
to raise his head above the details of his methodology, the minutiae of his 
specialized problem or interest, and the routine of his daily career, and see 
the relation of these to the common task of bringing about individual and 
social well-being, which is, after all, the end of all analysis and effort. 

J. O. HERTZLER 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


Savage Gentlemen. By MABEL Cook Corr. Introduction by 
GEORGE A. Dorsry. New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. Pp. 
xv-+249. $3.50. 

This is a rare and delightful combination of ethnology and literature, 
of realism and romance. The author, who spent some four years in the 
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mountains and jungles of the Philippines, introduces us to the daily life of 
wild peoples and describes them with literary vividness and ethnological 
realism. Tribal life is presented, not as a series of categories, but as a 
vital activity pulsing with emotion, kindliness, sympathy, jealousy, vin- 
dictiveness, and cruelty. Head-hunters they are, but gentlemen none the 
less. ‘There are many beautiful plates, and the format and typography 
measure up to the high literary character of the book. Those who enjoy 
the intimacies of high adventure among little known peoples will be 
charmed with Savage Gentlemen, and may learn to tolerate the savage 
ladies. 
WirsoN D. WALLIS’ 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


America tn the Forties. Edited and translated by GUNNAR J. 
MaALMIN. The Letters of Ole Munch Raeder. Minneapolis: 
Norwegian-American Historical Association, by the University 
of Minnesota Press. Pp. 244. 

In pursuance of its policy to preserve the original documents pertain- 
ing to the activities of the early Norwegians in America, the Norwegian- 
American Historical Association has brought out as the third volume of 
its Travel and Description Series," America in the Forties, consisting of 
translations of letters written by Ole Munch Raeder during a tour of 
America in 1847—48. Raeder was an educated man, familiar with Europe 
through extensive study and travel, and was, therefore, well qualified to 
make observations in America. His letters give a great deal of informa- 
tion about the general cultural and economic life of America, as well as 
the more specific facts about the Norwegian immigrants. The style of the 
translation and the brief but adequate explanatory notes do credit to 

Gunnar J. Malmin, translator and editor. 
> CARL M. ROSENQUIST 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


' The Conquest of Thought by Invention. By H. Starrorp HAT- 
FIELD. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 8o. 
$1.00. | 
The author, a chemist and inventor, attempts to construct in eighty 
small pages a philosophy of history, a theory of human action, and a 
critique of contemporary civilization. However, the argument dresses 
down to this: Science and invention relieve the mass from the necessity 
of thinking and result in the mechanization of society; bad eugenic prac- 
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tice is sterilizing the middle class, with its individualistic enterprise; 
geniuses, caught young and interned in research laboratories, supply the 
' formulas by which we live; the Mechanical State, with a social life like 
that of ants and bees, inevitably draws nigh. Take the author’s premises 
and you will probably arrive there yourself. — 

' CARROLL D. CLARK 


CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Sociology and Sin. By P. SaRGANT FLorENCE. New York: W.W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., 1929. Pp. 98. $1.00. i à 


The author takes the stand that the parlous state of economics, poli- 
tics, and sociology is due more to the debilitating effects wrought by 
moral bias than to any other cause. Judgments concerning the rights 
and wrongs of social action should be scrupulously confined to the field 
of social ethics or moral philosophy. This has been said many times be- 
fore, and more effectively; but since this devil still refuses to be cast out, 
there may be justification for repeating the adjuration. The best section 

is the one dealing with tlie problem of rigidly defining terms. 
| - , CARROLL D. CLARK 
CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Rural Soctal Sctence. By Gustav È LuwDQuisT and CrypE B 

Moorr. New York: Ginn & Co. Pp. viii--483. $1.72. 

This is a high-school text in what is known as “rural social science." 
The eight sections and fifty chapters of the book attempt to discuss 
nearly all of the problems of human behavior other than those dealt with 
in psychology and in classical economics. The organization of the work 
appears confused, chapters giving the impression that they were inserted ' 
almost at random. Proved and unproved statements are presented side 
by side. 

C. C. ZIMMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Psychology: Normal and Abnormal. By James WINFRED BrincEs. New 
York: Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 552. $3.50. 

' "This book is an eclectic treatment of the field of psychology. The author de- 

«lares that he has written it primarily with the needs of the medical students in 


mind. It contains no consistent point of view, nor does it provide anything dis- 
tinctly original or unique, but it does bring together in a fairly well-worked-out 


— 
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scheme most of the main concepts of psychological interest which have devel- 
oped through the last two or three decades. The author is interested, on one 
hand, in reconciling psychology with physiology, so in customary fashion he de- 
votes a considerable amount of space to a consideration of the nervous system 
both in its entirety and in its separate units. Likewise, he has made place in the 
treatise for conventional concepts such as attention, consciousness, sensation, 
perception, instincts, feelings, emotion, memory, ideas, imagination, belief, sen- 
timent, and so forth. He has also found it possible to include material from the 
field of abnormal psychology. He tells us that “abnormal psychology is without 
doubt the best approach to tbe understanding of human nature." Consequently, 
one finds in, the volume a treatment of the unconscious, of mental conflict, and 
of sleep and dreams. Still in this eclectic fashion the author has been able to 
consider temperament and character, to devote a chapter to special abilities, and 
a concluding chapter to applied psychology. The work reflects to a considerable 
extent the poiht of view of Warren and McDougall, although obviously, one 
finds points of view of a host of other writers. Notwithstanding the deficien- 
cies incident to an eclectic treatment of a very confused field, the volume should: 
be of interest and value to the beginning medical student. 


Asta. By L. DYDLEY STAMP, New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 616. 
$8.00. 


This volume is an economic and regional study of the vast continent of Asia, 
a large portion of which is still unknown in a geographical way.. The author has 
spent a large part of his life in geographical studies of Asia and is peculiarly 
. competent to survey the continent. He chooses as his units the political entities 
such as Siberia, India, and China, remarking that these “are as distinct as if 
they were separate continents.” In his consideration.of the continent of Asia as 
a whole, he sketches briefly, yet admirably, the geographical and geological 
structure of Asia, climatic conditions, vegetation, the population, and concludes 
with a very interesting chapter on’ Asia’s position in the world, His treatment 
of the separate units or countries of Asia necessarily is very condensed and 
fragmentary. He describes their physical character, their climatic conditions, 
the occupations of the people, the land routes, the geological structure of the ` 
territory, the mineral deposits, the industrial activities of the people, the popu- 
lation, and domestic and foreign trade. Occasionally, we have brief, yet very 
interesting, historical sketches, and occasional ethnological sketches. 

This book is to be commended to anyone wHo wishes to get a regional picture 
of Asia as accurate as our present knowledge permits. 


Psychologie der Werbung. By Kart MARBE. SHIPS C. E. Poeschel 

Verlag, 1927. Pp. 132. 

To readers of American treatises on the psychology of advertising, this little 
volume by the head of the so-called Würzburg School" will appear quite un- 
orthodox. After giving a short and incisive historical sketch of the development 
of applied psychology, Marbe proceeds to deflate the exorbitant claims of the 
pseudoscientific variety of "practical psychologists." According to him, liter- 
ally there is no applied psychology, but psychological principles and facts may 
sometimes be practically very useful, as they have undoubtedly been in educa- 
tion, medicine, and other arts. The effectiveness of advertising rests on two 
sets of psychological facts: the attitude or orientation (Einstellung) of the , 
person, and the uniformity of psychic processes in human beings. Advertising 
is a device for producing a desired attitude, for instance, inducing a person to 
purchase a certain product. Psychologically, advertising is a technique for in- 
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ducing and manipulating what Marbe calls “critical experiences” in the public. 
Each industry, he is careful to point out, has special problems of advertising 
of its own, and what psychology has to contribute is a general understanding of 
mental processes. The book is an excellent antidote for some modern forms. of 
psychological quackery. 


Housing Problems in America. Proceedings of the Tenth National Con- 
ference on Housing. New York: National HE Association, 1929. 


Pp. ix+ 355. 


The home, like most of our other institutions inherited from a rural past, is 
undergoing great change under the, pressure of urban conditions and modern 
science. The emphasis in this group of papers is on the newer aspects of hous- 
ing and city-planning. Among the titles of the papers are: “The Steel Frame 
House,” “The Scientific Kitchen,” “Health Givmg Ultra Violet Rays,” “The 
Obsolete Back Yard,”. “Building for the Motor Age,” “Hexagonal Planning,” 
Three Level Streets. a 

There is but little agreement among the experts on any of the subjects dis- 
cussed. Some approach their subjects with a priori conceptions as to what is 
desirable or undesirable. Others seek to have “a closer tie up between the study 
of the functioning of family life and the planning of homes.” One writer be- 
wails the tendency toward increasing concentration in the city centers; another 
considers this an essential of modern business efficiency. He argues that the 
office skyscraper, with its vertical transportation, saves time as well as space. 
It facilitates conference and reduces the traffic on streets. Even the National 
Housing Association preferred to hold its conference in a large downtown hotel 
rather than in some quaint suburb "among the flowers and daffodils." 


The Jews in the United States, 1927: A Study of Their Number and 
Distribution. By Harry S. LINFIELD. New York: American Jewish 
Committee, 1929. 

One interesting feature is that such a study should have to be carried on as a 
non-governmental enterprise. It is not generally known that the United States 
Census does not furnish statistics an the Jews of the United States. The present 
study is by far the most extensive and—allowing for the errors inherent in the 
material itself —the most reliable statistical account of the Jewish population in 
the United States. It is regrettable that the investigation was not extended to 
include occupational and other social phases of Jewish life, and that intermar- 
riages were excluded. According to this study, there are 4,228,029 Jews in the 
United States, constituting 3.58 per cent of the total population; they are to be 
. found mainly in the North where they constitute over 5 per cent of the popula- 

tion, and are overwhelmingly large-city dwellers. Of particular interest in this 

study i is the discussion of the method of estimating the number of the Jewish 
population in communities which did and did not report. This discussion makes 
it quite evident that the results obtained are necessarily approximations to the 
actual size of the Jewish population. 


Readings in the Literature of Science. By WirriAM Ceci, DAMPIER- 
WHETHAM and MARGARET Damprer-WHETHAM. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1928. Pp. 268. $2.50. 


This is a second edition of a volume which has gained high esteem in the 
eyes of those interested in the history of science. Its content consists of selec- 
tions from the writinzs of different men of science beginning with the ancient 
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Greeks and continuing down to contemporary scientists. The authors have 
selected readings in the fields of cosmogony, atomic theories, and evolution. 
Selections are included from the works of such representatives as Aristotle, . 
Copernicus, Newton, Kirchhoff, Einstein, Eddington, Lavoisier, Mendeleeff, 
Faraday, J. J. Thomson, Hooke, Lyell, Darwin, Mendel, T. H. Morgan, and 
Bergson. The selections have been made with conspicuous skill and good judg- 
ment. The volume undoubtedly constitutes the best single body of readings 
suitable to introduce the student into the history of science. Its inadequacy 
from the standpoint of a social scientist is its conspicuous failure to deal with 
the psychological or social disciplines, Perhaps some time in the near future 
historians of science will find it not injudicious to conceive of science in broader 
terms than merely physical or biological. 


A Health Inventory of New York City. By MicuarL M. Davis and 
Mary C, Jarrett. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 
1929. Pp. xxiv -1- 367. 

The research department of the Welfare Council of New York City presents 
as its frst comprehensive study a listing, analysis, and evaluation of health serv- 
ices in the five boroughs. The report covers both public and private agencies in 
the fields of treatment and prevention of disease. While its greatest value will 
obviously be to those immediately concerned with the situation in New York, 
this document will be useful for comparative purposes to citizens and adminis- 
trators in other cities. It is also a contribution to the general literature of so- 
cial technology. Among the many incidental items of interest to the layman are 
these: For every dollar spent in prevention of disease, eighteen dollars are 
spent for cure. Private agencies are not merely experimenting and demonstrat- 
ing new activities but are conducting well-established types of work over long 
periods of time. The gcograpulca; distribution of health services has little re- 
lation to local needs. 


Luck—Your Silent Partner. By LOTHROP Sropparp. New York: Hor- 
ace Liveright, 1929. Pp. 338. $2.50. 

In this book Lothrop Stoddard has gathered alee more than two hun- 
dred tales of luck, running the gamut of life from Napoleon to Texas Guinan 
and Jack Dempsey, and dealing with such permutations of fate as one’s chances 
of being born or winning at Monte Carlo. There are tales of “The Lottery of 
Life," “Luck and Religion,” "Luck and Science," luck in sport, history, busi- 
ness, politics, and in everyday life. These stories have been laboriously gath- 
ered with the help of a considerable number of notables and others and their 
authenticity carefully checked upon. “Luck the Universal Element” gets into 
the philosophy of the thing and has more of fact and truth in it than most of the 
legends of Samuel Smiles or the ultra-orthodox tales of providential directing. 
Life is not made a thing of luck, but luck plays an amazing part in life. There 
are times which, taken at their tide, lead to fortune, and there are pieces of for- 
tune which take time and toil by the forelock and pitch them into disaster. 


. Research and Thests Writing. By JoHN C. ALMACK. New York: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. Pp. 310. $2.40. 


This book “has been written for graduate students in aias and universi- 
ties who are engaged in the preparation of theses, and for teachers directing re-- 
search work in seminar and laboratory. It deals with the fundamentals of research 
and thesis making, with but minor attention to,ways and means.” The author 
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takes up the nature of the academic thesis and research, character of research 


f 


“y 


problems, the nature of scientific method, and the aspects of the generalizing 


process, such as the nature of the hypothesis and the meaning of theory. Specific 


attention is given to the three outstanding methods which the author recognizes, 

the normative method, ihe experimental method, and the historical method. Con- 
cluding chapters are devoted to the use of the library and to mechanics of thesis- 
writing. The volume can scarcely be regarded as very profound or original. The 
aims of its author have been to supply something useful to graduate students, 
and in the fulfilment of these aims, they have been quite successful. 


La Popolazione di Trieste. By P. Luzzato Frciz. Trieste, 1929. Pp. 102. 


This book gives a brief description of the growth, distribution, and charac- 
ter of the population of Trieste. It includes an explanation of the economic ' 
factors which made Trieste a commercial and industrial center. There are in 
the book sixty-five tables showing various conditions such as birth, death, dis- 
eases, suicide, overcrowding, etc., according to districts and over various pe- 
riods. Also there are thirty-seven maps and charts illustrating the same type of 
data. Trieste does not present the familiar pattern of concentric rings which is 
typical of many large industrial cities. The explanation of the distribution 
seems to be partly the shape of the coast and contours of the surface of the land, 
and partly the relationships of the industrial and commercial activities. Al- 
though the text is short and contains more description than explanation, it has 
value because of the unique situation in the town it presents. 


The Story of Evolution. By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand Co., 1929. Pp. xvi-+-473. $4.00. 


Gruenberg’s volume attempts to orient the intelligent laymen, who presum- 
ably constitute a good portion of the non-fiction-reading public, in the facts and 
theories of evolution. The first part of the book presents the evidence upon 
which the evolutionary theories are based, and the last part includes a statement 
of the various theories and also a treatment of the “practical significance of ` 
evolution.” In treating the latter problems, the effects of the concept of evolu- 
tion on the non-biological sciences are mentioned in a summary fashion. Gruen- 
berg is & biologist, and his book deals mainly with biological evolution. Sensi- 
tive to the reactions of the public who will probably read his boók, the author 
throughout the volume delicately and skilfully handles the moss-covered prob- 
lem of the “conflict” between evolution and religion. 


How To Find the Right Vocation, By Harry Dexter Kitson. New 

York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. 202. $2.50. 

Non-technical and popularly written, this book is designed for the young 
man who is seeking his life-vocation. One chapter only is given to the vocation- 
al problems of women. The author outlines ways by which the young man may 
discover his capacities, the demands of different vocations, ways of making 
favorable contacts, the uses of testing, how to obtain a raise in salary, and how 
to rate himself. The material is very elementary. 
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" LOCAL.OPTION AND PUBLIC OPINION? 


CARROLL H. WOODDY ann SAMUEL A. STOUFFER 
University of Chicago 


ABSTRACT 


The question ‘does the opportunity for a community to decide a public issue by 
vote tend to stabilize public opinion on that issue?” is interesting both to the prac- 
‘ tical statesman and to the theoretical student of public opinion. This paper is an at- 
tempt to supply facts, which, when combined with facts from further studies, should 
throw light on this problem. When subjected to a deteiled statistical analysis, the 
votes at over 14,000 local-option elections on the liquor question in Massachusetts, 
Arkansas, and Michigan over a long period of years seem to show that communities 
in these states became more and more fixed in their opinion, fluctuating less from one 
side to the other after some local-option experience. There are exceptions, however, ` 
and careful analysis does not always confirm first impressions from the data. No at- 
tempt is made here to evaluate how much of the observed trend toward stability of 
opinion was due directly to local-option experience rather than to other factors that 
are briefly cited. It is likely, however, that local-option elections, providing a forum 
for educational campaigns, must have influenced not only communities which voted 
but also communities which looked on but did not vote. . 


Does the opportunity for a community to decide a public issue by 
vote tend to stabilize public opinion on that issue? This question is 
interesting both to the practical statesman and to the theoretical- 
student of public opinion. It would seem particularly interesting 
with reference to public opinion on prohibition. Few anti-prohibi- 
tionists advocate a return to local option under old saloon condi- 
tions, but many favor giving back to a state the right to permit the 
restricted sale of liquor in communities whose voters want liquor , 
sold. The opportunity to compare wet and dry communities side by 


t This study was suggested and financed by Congressman Morton D. Hull of the 
Second Illinois District. It forms part of a report by the writers submitted by him to 
the Wickersham Law Enforcement Commission in February, 1930. 
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side and the opportunity to have an educational campaign in con- 
nection with local-option elections have ‘been thought to be impor- 
tant factors in enabling a community to settle the question for itself. 
According to this theory, a community. that, has threshéd out the 
issue with its own ballots, becoming either definitely wet or defi- 
nitely dry, will obey its local liquor law better than a law imposed 
from above by the federal government. . 

But, in the past, did communities, after some local option experi- 
ence, tend to vote esther definitely wet or definitely dry or dtd they 
tend to continue shifting from one side to the other? The present 
. study is limited to an effort to supply some facts in answer to this 
particular question.” 

Even if there were evidence that communities gating under local 
option tended to “make up their minds” on the liquor question, this 


* There is a difference of opinion on this question, even among dry leaders. Ernest 
H. Cherrington, Anti-Saloon League leader, holds that under local option communi- 
ties tended to vote themselves dry: “Public opinion ... . was not sufficiently strong 
to make national prohibition an early possibility. . . .. Local option was the great 
entering wedge. .... It also furnished the opportunity for extensive educational 
campaigns, in which the merits of prohibition were publicly discussed. . . . . As mu- 
nicipality after municipality and rural district after rural district came under prohibi- 
tion by the local option route, it was soon discovered that full enforcement of pro- 
hibition in such small units required the co-operation of surrounding units and counties 
as a whole... .. As state after state came to adopt prohibition as a statewide 
policy it became increasingly evident that complete enforcement of prohibition in the 
state required national action. Hence American prohibition was an evolution, not a 
revolution (“Address before the Eighth International Congress against Alcoholism, 
1926," Anti-Saloon League Year Book [1926], pp. 10-11). 

By contrast, D. Leigh Colvin, prohibition-party leader, emphasizes the fluctuations 
and reactions under local option: “Local option was Subject to such continuous and 
sometimes violent fluctuations and reactions that instead of being a step toward pro- 
hibition it frequently led in the opposite direction. .... In ten states [between 1908 
and 1914] there was a decrease in the number of dry counties..... In five states 
the number of dry counties remained the same. In one the number went up and then 
down, and the rest of the states were either prohibition states or where the laws were 
of little importance. . . . . Outside of Massachusetts, only three cities of over 25,000 
in all the non-prohibition states of the whole country maintained a no-license policy 
for any length of time. These three were Berkeley and Pasadena in California and 
Shrevepórt in Louisiana. Of these, Berkeley and Pasadena should not be credited to 
the local option method. Both were residence communities adjacent to great cities. 

. Of the nine Massachusetts cities most were close to Boston and all were adja- 
cent to unlimited liquor supplies. . . . . Several of the states which had never had 
local option of any consequence rolled up big majorities for prohibition not only in 
later periods but also in the earlier period" (Prokibition in the United States [New 
York, 1926], see chaps. xx and xxi). 
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would not prove, of course, that the election was the main cause of 
the crystallization of opinion. Many other factors must have en- 
tered in. But it is important, if we are to deal with facts rather than 
guesses, that we first find out whether or not communities voting at 
local option did tend to f'make up their minds" as to what they 
wanted. Au EM 

A preliminary survey indicated the wisdom of confining the study 
to a few states from which statistics of local-option elections were 
available. Studies of a journalistic kind could readily be made over 


wide areas, but the data thus accumulated would be so highly col- 


ored by prejudice or by faulty memory as to be unsuited to serve as 
bases for objective interpretation. _ 

Many states held local-option elections. These were of two types 
—compulsory and voluntary. Compulsory local option required 
every community to vote at regular intervals on the question of 
legalizing the saloon. Voluntary local option enabled communities 
or counties to vote on this question if a sufficient percentage of the 
voters signed petitions requesting an election. Only two states— . 
Massachusetts and Arkansas—had compulsory local option for ex- 
tended periods of years. The present study is largely devoted to a 
detailed statistical analysis of the local-option votes of these two 
widely contrasting commonwealths. Local option was not of less 
importance, it may be presumed, in states possessing the voluntary 
system, but owing to the fact that all communities did not vote at 
the same time, their attitudes cannot be compared with equal facil- 
ity. Although the facts in such states cannot be approached by the 
same procedures, they should not be neglected. Michigan, as per- 
haps typical of the voluntary system, has therefore been included 
in the study. The analysis that follows will deal with these three 
states—Massachusetts, Arkansas, and Michigan—asking the ques- 
tion: Did communities in these states, after some local-option ex- 


perience, tend to vote either definitely wet or dry, or did they tend 


to continue shifting-from one side to the other? 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Massachusetts adopted local option in 1881. For forty years 


each town was required to vote annually at its town election in the 
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spring, and each city was required to vote annually at its municipal 
election in December, on the question: Shall licenses be granted 
for the sale of intoxicating liquors in this city [or town]? Although 
the law was changed in minor details from time to time (especially 
in 1888 when a higher license feature was added and saloons were 
limited to one for each one thousand population, with certain excep- 
tions) there is little reason to doubt that the main issue was uniform 
enough throughout the local-option period to justify making year- 
by-year comparisons of the votes.’ If a community voted “Yes” on 
the question, liquor-selling was permitted within its boundaries for 
one year, taking effect on May 1 following the election. The vote 
by towns and cities is given in the annual reports of the secretary of 
the commonwealth.‘ 

Chart I, which summarizes a study of more than twelve thousand 
separate elections, shows that the percentage of communities shift- 
ing from wet to dry or from dry to wet at a given-election tended on 
the whole to decrease sharply during the local-option period. 

Data regarding six series of communities are included on this 
chart. One series represents all the towns and cities in the state, ex- 
cept Boston. Other series represent, respectively, the suburban 
cities near Boston, the other cities, the suburban towns near Boston, 

*I.e., up to 1917, when the World War introduced new factors into the situation. 
War-time prohibition and the impending shadow of national prohibition altered con- 
ditions so much that, while the later local-option elections have been studied, their 
inclusion in our time series is hardly justified without a more detailed discussion than 


space will permit. All of the Massachusetts serles here reported end, therefore, with 
1916. Only part of the communities voted in 1881; this study begins with 1882. 


* A number of places were towns in the early part of the local-option period and 
officially became cities later. In the grouping of communities for detailed analysis, 
there are included under the head of "Cities" all communities that were officially 
classified as citles in the 1920 US, Census. Included also with the “Cities” is the town 
of Brookline, because of its large size (1920 pop., 37,648), and the town of Winthrop, 
because it was the only non-urban territory in Suffolk County, and adding it to the 
classification of “Counties Exclusive of Their Cities” would have been awkward. Since 
the towns voted in the spring and the cities voted several months later it is not strictly 
correct to treat their results as belonging to one election period, as the annual report 
of the secretary of the commonwealth does. At least until 1917, when the war brought 
rapid changes within a few months, the error probably may be regarded as constant 
and negligible; eny readjustment at the cost of much extra computation certainly 
would not have altered the general trend of the results, and it is doubtful whether it 
would have improved the accuracy even of the details. 
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other suburban towns, and all other towns." For each series, in each 
election, the number of communities shifting from wet to dry, or dry 
to wet, was recorded. In order to make the six series comparable, 
the percentage of communities shifting each year was then com- 
puted. Since the raw data (see Table I) would be somewhat confus- 
ing if all the series were superimposed on one chart and since a sum- 
mary of the general tendency is what we are seeking, the local-op- 
tion period was broken arbitrarily into two halves and straight lines 
of trend were fitted to each series, using the method of least squares." 
The sharp downward slope of all of the series in Chart I in the first 


"Among “Suburban Cities near Boston” were arbitrarily grouped all cities (see 
n. 4) that were included by the 1920 U.S. Census within the “Boston Metropolitan 
District and Adjacent Territory.” They are Brookline, Cambridge, Chelsea, Everett, 
Lynn, Malden, Medford, Melrose, Newton, Quincy, Peabody, Revere, Salem, Som- . 
erville, Waltham, Winthrop, Woburn—total, 17. 

The “Other Cities" are Attleboro, Beverly, Brockton, Chicopee, Fall River, Fitch- 
burg, Gloucester, Haverhill, Holyoke, Lawrence, Leominster, Lowell, Marlborough, . 
Methuen, New Bedford, Newburyport, North Adams, Northampton, Pittsfield, 
Springfield, Taunton, Worcester—total, 22. 

Other methods of grouping on various logical grounds might be suggested. No 
method is wholly adequate for a comparison throughout the whole local-option pe- 
riod. The character of the suburban cities near Boston doubtless was greatly affected 
by the improvement of transportation facilities in the nineties, for example. This 
regional grouping was selected, after trying other groupings, because it was the sim- 
plest and seemingly the fairest way of dividing cities so that some expression of the 
central tendency of the voting of a group of them could be obtained. Since the Boston 
suburban cities tended to be dry and the other cities tended to be wet, the distribution 
of the percentages of voters voting dry in all 39 cities was bi-modal and the average 
from such a single distribution had no clear meaning. 

The towns in the suburban areas other than the Boston area are those Massachu- 
setts towns classified by the 1920 U.S. Census as falling within the metropolitan dis- 
tricts and adjacent territory of Fall River and New Bedford, Lowell, Springfield, 
Worcester, and Providence, RI. —— 

There were a few boundary changes in some of the towns during the period, but 
not enough at any one time to make an appreciable difference in the local-option re- 
sults as summarized in Chart I. Occasionally some of the sparsely settled towns:did 
not vote; they are recorded here as voting dry, since a failure to vote had the same 
effect as a dry majority, 

*Straight lines made reasonably satisfactory fits, though for the two series of 
“Cities” the raw percentages take so many large “ups and downs” that they should be 
examined carefully (see Table I). Since there are so few cities in each group, 17 in one 
and 22 in the other, the fluctuations of the raw percentages are necessarily much 
greater than in the other four series. Special attention is called to an unusually high 
percentage of shifts among the cities outside of the Boston area in 1908, 1909, and 
1916. The trend line here sacrifices too much detail, 
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PA (en E DEL ED 
half of the local-option period TRU dearly how rapidly the. vari- 
ous groups of communities tended under their local-option experi- - 
ence to settle on one side of the fence: or the other. Of course there 


always were rather large fluctuations; but, the percentage of com- 


i TE TABLE I ! 


MASSACHUSETTS—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF COMMUNITIES denis FROM 
WET TO DRY OR FROM DRY TO Wer AT & GIVEN LoCAL-OPTION 
i ELECTION (1883-1916) . 
(Data Plotted on Chart D 
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Straight lines of trend were fitted by least squares to these percentages. The trends 
are plotted on Chart I. The series was any broken into two halves to get a better 
fit and facilitate comparison of the earlier and later local-option periods. The first 
trends extend from 1883 to 1899, the second from 1900 to 1916. Equations to the trends 
are as follows, with origins at 1891 and 1908, respectively: 
State as a whole (exclusive of Boston): 
. Early period, y=15.006— .635% 
Y Late period, y= 9.771— .299x 
17 cities in Boston area (exclusive of Boston). 
Early period, y—19.371— .891x 
Late period, y= 7.965— .937% 


Percentage of communities shifting 
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TABLE I—Continued 


22 cities outside of Boston area: 
Early period, y= 24.329—1.928% 
Late period, y=10.676-- .087% 
38 towns in Boston area: 
Early period, y=11.924— .856% 
‘Late period, y= 6.500— .ox4x 
Towns in other suburban areas: : 
Early period, y=12.447— .125% 
Late period, y= 9.176— .863% à 
Towns outside of suburban areas: 
Early period, y=14.935— .538% 
Late period, y=10.841— .144% 
For detailed list of cities included in each group above see n. 5 in the text. 


CHART I 


MASSACHUSETTS-——TRENDS OF THE PERCENTAGES OF COMMUNITIES SHIFTING 
FROM WET TO Dev or From Dry TO WET AT A GIVEN LOCAL-ÜPTION 
ELECTION (1883-1916) (DATA FROM TABLE I) 





This chart shows in a rough way that a smaller percentage of communities shifted 
sides on the liquor question in the later part of the local-option period than in the 
earlier part. The original data, as presented in Table I, should be examined carefully 
in studying this chart, since the representation of the general trend by straight lines 
sacrifices considerable detail. Equations to the trends, which are fitted by least squares, 
are given at the foot of Table I. For further description see n. 5 of text. 


Percentage of communities shifting 


Shift in percentage of voters voting dry 
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munities shifting sides in a given year was much smaller in the sec- 
ond half of the local-option period than in the first. | 
Chart II shows that the fluctuations from year to year, as meas- 


CHART II 


MASSACHUSETTS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER CITY AND COUNTY (INCREASE OR DECREASE) 
IN PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING DRY AT A GIVEN LocAL-OPTION ELECTION 
AS COMPARED WITH THE ELECTION PnECEDING (1883-1916) (DATA FROM 
TABLE II) 


Counties Exclusive of Cities 





i883 ¢ 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 


o 

This chart shows that the percentage of voters voting dry in an average community 
tended to fluctuate less in the later part of the local-option period than in the earlier 
part. For example, the cities outside the Boston area shifted, on the average, 9.5 per 
cent in 1883 in percentage of voters voting dry, as compared with 1882. In x916 the 
game group of cities shifted 3.8 per cent as compared with 1915. For list of cities and 
counties see n. 5 in text. 


[910 
1915 
1916 


ured by another and perhaps more sensitive index, namely, the 
Shifts in the percentages of voters voting dry in the various com- 
munities, also tended to decrease greatly during the local-option pe- 
riod (see Table II). 

All three series on this chart show the same tendency from in- 
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stability toward stability. One series represents the suburban cities 

near Boston. One represents the other Massachusetts cities. One 
TABLE u 

MASSACHUSETIS—ÅVERAGE SHIFT PER CITY; CITY AND COUNTY 


(INCREASE OR DECREASE) IN PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING 
Dry AT A GIVEN Locar-OPTION ELECTION AS COMPARED WITH 





THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1883—1916) : 
(Data Plotted on Chart II) 
Year ' 
sTo nk RE 6.3 9.5 6.3 
TOBA Costa teda ane 9:3 9.7 5.8 
TERES os a yaar a CO 8.4 . 8.8 4.7 
I3BDL dig uci UL e 8.6 II.6 7.4 
TOG OE ES iva eas 4:6 9.4  $.4 
1.1.5 RD 5.6 7.3 4.8 
0.5. 6.2 9.0 3.4 
aoa a s PESE E 5.5 7.5 5.2 
LOOT AAE EE eas 5.1 6.2 3.7 
TBO 8 kG DES 6.2 7.9 3.6 
IBOS int et p des 5.8 ' 8.4 2.9 
1004.4 rr y Os 4.4 2.7 1,4 
18905, ce ced reds 44 4.2 2.2 
1900... i pn ensi sd 4.2 3.4 1.6 
IBOT AEL TT EE 2.8 3.6 1.2 
TOOS weer LISa dns 2.8 , 4.4 I.I 
1800. caa e FA VES 2.9 5.3 1.9 
T0004 da act pas 3.8 3.9 1.8 
TOOL, sinew SP PPS 2.9 3.6 1.6 
OOS EESE E E E E 2.4 3-2. I.5 
10909 ioe E NES 3.0 3.4 1.2 
1004 6er AS 2.7 2.7 I.9 
T1008. 235i Vased gn 2.9 3.5 1.6 
Eaa e a POE xar alates 2.4 2.8 1.3 
1907..... een nnne 3.6 4.5 1.5 
TOOS areren ii 3.1 3.6 2:4 
1000.39 Veo PLPIS 3.0 5.3 3.1 
I0IÓ Lees ev EX 2.2 2:5 3.5 
TOME 5.04 «eSI 2.7 “2.9 I.5 
IUIÓ. oss asi dudas 3.3 2.0 4 
TOTS ei naek Rag ka ke 2.I 3.8 I.5 
ÍOh4.. ul ele 2.9 3. Y.9 
TOTS see epi b he et Fa 3.1 2.1 
EA LE ORNE TEOT 3.5 3.8 2.4 


For list of cities included in each group above and for explana- 
tion of what is meant by “counties” see n. 5 in the text. 
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represents the counties of Massachusetts exclusive of their cities.’ 
In the early part of the local-option period the average shift in per- 
centage of voters voting dry between one election and the next was 
8 per cent and higher; in the last twenty years of the local-option 
period it rarely exceeded 4 per cent. The method of computation is 
simple. To illustrate: 52.1 per cent of the voters of Brockton voted 
dry in 1883 and 35.4 per cent voted dry in 1884, representing a 
shift of 16.7 per cent. Adding all such shifts in each group of cities 
(regardless of whether the direction of a shift was dryward or wet- 
ward) and dividing the sum by the number of cities in the group, 
we have the average shift in 1884 in the percentages of voters vot- 
ing dry. \ "s 

Clear and striking as the results pictured in Chart II may seem, 
they must be taken with some reservations. A shift of: 10 or 15 per 
cent in a community in which 80 per cent of the voters usually vote 
dry might indicate less of a change in public opinion than a shift of 
4 or 5 per cent in a community in which the voters are usually al- 
most evenly divided. In the former case the percentage of voters 
voting dry at a given election might be unstable simply due to the 
light vote cast. If everybody in town knows that the result of an 
election is certain in advance, one would expect the total vote to be 
light. A study of the total local-option votes cast shows that they 
tended to be relatively much lighter in the early part of the local- 
option period than in the later part.? But was this relatively light 

* Suffolk County is not included, since Winthrop, its only town, is put in among the 
“Cities.” The island counties of Dukes and Nantucket are here combined and treated 
as one, because of their relatively small population. It must be remembered, of course, 
that the county did not vote as a unit. Each town, large or small, determined whether 
liquor would be sold within its own limits. To have computed all of the percentages of 
voters voting dry in the separate towns, as was done in the case of the cities, would 
not have been worth while, since in many instances s0 few votes were cast as to result 
in great percentage shifts that had little meaning as indices of shifting opinion. 

* Since there are no records of total registered vote before 1890, an index was con- 
structed of the normal vote in the state by running a straight-line trend through the 
total vote cast for governor at the annual gubernatorial elections (1882—1918). 
This smoothed out presidential years and gave a good fit (equation of trend: 
4y—=367.116-+-6.099x with origin at 1900 and with the original data expressed in thou- 
sands of votes cast). The local-option elections, it will be remembered, were not held 
at the time of the state elections. There was then computed the ratio between (1) the 
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vote in the early years and the great instability in percentages of 
voters voting dry due to the fact that the voters in many communi- 
ties knew that the result was a foregone conclusion and therefore 
stayed away from the polls? So many other factors could have en- 
tered in that statistics cannot be expected to answer such a'question 
definitively. Subject to revision by more thorough historical meth- 
ods, the belief is that the answer to the question is “No.” If the an- 
swer were “Yes,” one would expect a rather significant negative 
correlation between the one-sidedness of an election in the cities and 
the relative size of the total vote cast. We do not find such a cor- 
relation in the year 1884 (taken as a sample of the early local-option 
period), but we do find apparently significant correlations in later 
years.? Our interpretation of Chart II therefore favors the hypoth- 


total local-option vote in a given year and (2) the trend value of the total vote for 
governor in that year. These ratios are as Iollows: 


1883  . ; , s . 643 Igor. i : ; ~ 94.3 
1883 . i i ; . 67.0 1902 . ; . i . 93,6 
1884 . ; ; $ . 682 I9O3  . i : ; . 95.2 
188g  . ; ; . . 63.0 I904  . : : ‘ . 95.9 
1886  . pr ow >» « 69. IQOS . " j- 3 . 984 
18875 . , ; : . 78.9 1906 . i e g . 02.8 
1888 . ; ; . 49.2 1907 . F . ; . 95.0 
188g . . a och do DAR 1908 

iSo . , c a X. 42606 mop. wettest ‘n "p 
mor . . . . . 789 $990 X. X Ww o x- ox 070 
1892  . š e $ . 92.3 IQgII . ; i ; . 9I2 
r893 . s , . . 90.9 I912  . , ‘ . . 90.8 
IB04  . j . ] . 95.0 I9I3  . ; P os . 88.7 
i898  . ; , ] . 96.8 IgI4 . A f ; «. 0905.3 
18906 ww . . . 0I IQIS wq. ue Ck de c9 OB 
1897  . ; $ ; . 96.9 Igró6 . ‘ i , . 973 
1898  . ‘ : j . 92.0 I917  . . ‘ , . 89.3 
i899 .. .. .. . . 980 IgiB .. . . . . GRI 
IgoOo .. 94.4 


(1908 omitted because Cambridge did not vote; 1909 omitted because Boston did not 
vote. The falling-off in interest in 1918 is indicative of the break-up of local option 
due to war-time prohibition already referred to.) 


? To provide an index of the one-sidedness of the election, so was subtracted from 
the per cent of voters voting dry in a given community, the plus and minus signs of 
` the remainder being disregarded. For example, 33.8 per cent of those voting in New 
Bedford in 1884 voted dry. The index of the closeness of the election would be 16.2. 

As an index of relative size of the total vote there was computed for each commu- 
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esis that the shifts in votes in the early years represented real shifts 
in public opinion, and that public opinion tended to become more 
and more stabilized as time went on. ` 

While individual communities tended to settle more and more 
definitely on one side of the fence or the other, the state as a whole 
showed neither a wet nor dry trend during the local-option period. 
After some sharp “ups and downs” in the early years, the percent- 
age of voters voting dry in the entire state remained approximately 
50 per cent. Chart III shows what remarkably little change took 
place during the thirty-four years studied. Most of the cities out- 
side of the Boston metropolitan area also tended to vote decidedly 
wet, with occasional spurts, but no general trend, toward dryness. 
Boston always voted wet. The suburban cities near Boston, with 
their easy access to Boston’s liquor supply and their older American 
population in many instances as compared with Boston’s immigrant 
elements, tended to vote decidedly dry; and the increase in the pro- 
portion of these cities voting dry is the only striking instance of a 
general dryward or wetward change in Massachusetts." A large 


nity the ratio of the total vote cast at local option to the total vote cast for governor in 
the same year. l 

The correlations between these two indices, among the 39 “Cities” (Boston not 
included), were as follows: : 


1884 : : ] , i : —.2623z.10 
1894 : ‘ . A . ; —.60 .07 
I904. è . . : , ; —44 .09 
1914 i í ; . s r —4I 09 
1919 ; T.192:.10 


The 1919 lack of correlation is particularly interesting. It was computed because 
the elections in this year had no meaning except as a more or less vague expression of 
opinion. This tends to strengthen the assumption that the votes in 1884 did not indi- 
cate any very decided opinion. A similar study of more years, together with a his- 
torical inquiry based on newspaper files, interviews, and local records, would be neces- 
sary to establish the point definitely. 


3! Massachusetts defeated a proposed constitutional amendment for statewide pro- 
hibition on April 22, 1889. It is interesting to note that in the “Suburban Cities” near 
Boston (the same group as listed in n. 5) 52.4 per cent of the voters voted dry at 
local option in 1888 and only 40.6 per cent voted dry at the statewide referendum. In 
the rest of the state, exclusive of Boston, 49.3 per cent of the voters voted dry at local 
option in 1888 and 43.8 per cent voted dry at the statewide referendum. The dry loss 
in the Boston suburban area was thus greater than in the rest of the state. 

Massachusetts voted m 1920, 1922, 1924, and 1928 at statewide referendums on the 
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majority of the smaller communities tended to be dry at the begin- 
ning and on the average to stay dry, the percentage of dry towns in 
the Boston suburban area tended to increase somewhat, and the . 
percentage of dry towns in other metropolitan areas and elsewhere 
in the state tended to decrease slightly. 

Conclusion.—Under local option Massachusetts communities 
tended as time went on to vote either rather definitely wet or defi- 
nitely dry.. The more populous places, except for residential cities 
near Boston, tended to stay wet. In so far as shifts in public opin- 
ion can be measured by shifts in the percentage of voters voting dry 
and by the percentage of communities shifting, the fluctuations in 
public opinion tended to become less and less as time went on. 


_ ARKANSAS. : 

The only predominantly rural state in which every county was 
required to vote at local option at régular intervals over a long pe- 
riod of time was Arkansas. Every county in Arkansas voted under 
its county-option'law from 1886 until the state went dry under 
statewide prohibition January 1, 1916. Elections were held every 
two years at the time of the election for state officers. 

Chart IV (see Table IV) shows the percentage of voters in the 
entire state voting dry, and the number of counties voting dry, at 
each local-option election. - 

The general impression conveyed by this chart is that the state 
was rather wet at first and that its general trend was slowly, though 
unsteadily, toward becoming quite definitely dry. Between 1898 
and 1910 the trend follows a steady course, with no important vari- 


liquor ‘issue. A study of the votes of all communities with 5,000 population or over 
(excluding Boston) shows that there was a greater dry loss at the first three referen- 
dums (over the last local-option vote which might be considered to have any meaning 
at all, namely, 1918), among the communities in the Boston area than elsewhere. The 
percentages of voters voting dry may be summiarized as follows: . 


1918 
Local Option dislecendu Kieferentun Referenda 


40 Boston suburban communities 


voting dry at local option in 

1918 n 66.5 54.1 47.7 56.1 
36 Other ronimiünities voting iy 

at local option in 1918 . 60.1 52.8 475 n 554 


39 Other communities voting wet . 
at local option in 1918 — .. 42.9 45.I 38.9 4417 


Percentage of communities voting dry 
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CHART III 
MASSACHUSETIS—PERCENTAGES OF Crrigs AND Towns Vorme Dry AT LOCAL 
OPTION EACH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1916 (DATA FROM TABLE III) 


All Towns and Cities 
Suburbon Cities hear Boston 


53 l 
Cittes Outarde Boston Area 
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. It should be emphasized that the state as a whole usually cast a larger aggregate 
number of wet votes than dry votes at local option. The larger cities, and towns, 
except for suburban centers near Boston, tended to give the wet majorities. Boston 
voted wet at every election. 
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ation in the rate of increase in percentage of voters voting dry at 
each succeeding election. | 

In the decade befare 1898 there was a great deal of fluctuation. 
. Iu 1894.the drys had a small majority in the aggregate votes cast by 


TABLE III 


MASSACEUSETTS—PERCENTAGES OF MASSACHUSETTS CITIES AND TOWNS Vornye 
Dry AT Locat OPTION EACH YEAR FROM 1882 TO 1916 


(Data Plotted an Chart IIT) 
STATE AS WHOLE CITES 
YEAR 17 Cities in 
Number of ue Oe ; 22 Other Cities 
I8892.. 2249 EQ ELA E ERG 344 75.9 $2.9 18.2 
TO03 sii ttr eI E 344 73.3 52-9 31.8 
IBS4 Tadarise oanh 346 ' 69.1 58. 9.I 
TOO 6 aneas E d KEPaw e 346 68.2 52.9 18.2 
T8580. 5 aera he Fa A 346 ' 978.3 64.7 54.5 
Loney AEREE ee eee ES 347 79.5 70.6 27.3 
TOSS oue EE OCA 347 71.5 64.7 22.7 
14.5. a METTE 349 8r.9 70.6 40.9 
1890/79 ca dove v I OC s 349 7. 64.7 22.7 
TOON usada al E EO RID 350 78.6 64.7 40.9 
1894254 visa Sex ERR Rag uet 351 84.3 94.1 40.9 
TSO Foi eR EAR RC eS 351 78.6 82.4 27.3 
I804 ii bc eek x oy quaes Soma 351 79.2 76.5 27.3 
1808. 5x OT d V cea ees 352 77.6 88.2 27.3 
1800 A E x ga A ER RAUM 352 78.I 88.2 31.8 
1807 Os 23 9 5 E E ania 352 77.6 88.2 18.2 
IBOB Saad d. iiiv boxes 352 78.7 88.2 27.3 
IBOG i e eoru ata 352 74.4 76.5 22.7 
T0002 009r Pale T oleis es 352 77.3 04.1 22.7 
LOO A EAE E ET 352 75.3 82.4 22.7 
IOOd ia CRRAHUUSECEA es 352 70.7 82.4 27.3 
1003. 9585 Pes re xa 352 72,7 88.2 27.3 
TOOK 5s 3x EAD E T ES 35a 74.4 82.4 18.2 
IDOE vei waa dane hae aed 353 70.8 |. 46.5 22.7 
IOGD. eo O AEE ad pdt n 353 73.7 88.2 27.3 
IO007. niue om a*dade ete s 353 74.8 ^ 04.1 31.8 
I008/u 5. cia vada ed .353 78.8 04.1 45-5 
I000. 4s pd on ERE E RE 353 78.2 Q4.I 27.3 
LOIS. Cepekn xis — 353 73.4 99.1 27.3 
TOG kA SER X XC E ERSA 353 75.1 904.1 22.7 
10125... eye Ru acad Ven T 353 74.8 Q4.I ~ 18.2 
TOL Sicha i eX eR EAS 353 74.2 88.2 22.7 
IOI4. 2242305945 CURAE R EON 353 74.2 88.2 27.3 
TOLE cca. as ara EROS 353 74.8 94.1 18.2 
TODO ws E E sete ceeds 353 77.3 04.1 40.9 
v 
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TABLE III—Continued 


Towns . 
YEAR je Towns in Towns in Other Suburban Areas Towns Outside of Suburban Areas 
ct. of Towns ie 
cdg Bey | quebest | Got Tome ed 
1892. x x 13 81.6 75 68.0 86.5 
TOS ta sun 73.7 75 84.0 75.5 
1884......... 73.7 75 74.7 74.2 
1885... ves 76.3 75 70.7 72.7 
1850.5. 81.6 75 82.7 79.9 
; 0.5, iy ROME 86.8 75 84.0 83.1 
TOSS coreans 89.5 76 85.5 76.4 
TOGO pi 5 9 VA 89.5 76 ^O 84.2 85.2 
1800... 9995 84.2 77 88.3 79.1 
TOOT cess 81.6 77 81.8 82.1 
1802... stew es 92.1 77 90.9 84.3 
1803 2252973 81.6 77 84.4 81.2 
1504.9 es ae 77 84.4 78.7 
1885. v ER 86. 77 79.2 79.8 
£590... wks 89.5 27 80.5 79.3 
1597. va 89.5 75 80.5 79.8 
1909... 09x 04.7 74 76.6 81.3 
180957 69x) 86.8 77 81.8 74.7 
TODO Liv pha 89.5 77 84.4 76.8 
10012. wen 94.7 77 79.2 75.3 
1902... 9:23 89.5 77 we 49, 70.2 
1003. aetna, 86.8 7] 76.6 72.2 
I004:.5 cxx) 86.8 "ii 79.2 76.3 
TOS aiaiai 89.5 77 74.0 70.9 
OOO. obra 86.8 vi 76.6 73.9 
1907: 43 94.7 77 72.7 74.9 
IO08. 259] 89.5 77 79.2 78.9 
I000.. e ru 92.X 77 80.5 78.9 
I9glOvl. xw ewan 94.7 77 78.3 71.9 
LOL a tives 02.1 77 74.0 76.4 
l0123.o12052 02.1 71 92.7 76.9 
TOTS Schacter. 02.1 77 72.7 75.9 
OIA. 54 cass 89.5 77 70.1 76.9 
TOTS (og de 92.1 77 72.7 76.9 
1010...» 3 92.1 77 71.4 79.4 





For detailed list of cities and towns included in the foregoing group see n. 5 in the text 


the counties, But this sentiment was only transitory. Its instability 
is seen in the reaction that followed at the next election and still 
more at the 1898 election. | 

If it were not for the reaction toward the wet side in 1912, this 
chart would seem to show that under local option the majority of 


Pd 


Percentage of voters 
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Arkansas voters, after an early period of fluctuation, were tending 
to make up their minds definitely that they wanted to live in dry 
territory. | 


CHART IV 


ARKANSAS—PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING Dry AND NUMBER OF COUNTIES ` 
Vorme Dry AT EACH LocAL-OPTION ELECTION FROM 1886 
TO 1914 (DATA FROM TABLE IV) 





What happened in 1912? Perhaps some unusual issue may have 
entered as a disturbing factor. It seems that the people voted in 


Number of counties 


september of this year on statewide prohibition and defeated it. 


The wet vote at the local-option elections held in November ap- 
parently was an expression of somewhat the same anti-dry senti- 
ment as was voiced in September. The Anti-Saloon League blamed 
the dry defeat in September upon a deal which the liquor interests 
are alleged to have made with the colored voters: 
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The result was a complete'surprise in view of previous records. .... It was 
largely due to a trade between liquor forces and the negro voters. The liquor 
interests had indirectly secured the submission of an amendment to disenfran- 
chise the colored voters. The negroes of Arkansas had not been in the habit of 
voting. The Prohibition amendment and the disenfranchisement amendment 
were voted on at the same time. As a result, the negroes swarmed to the ballot 
boxes in large numbers and were influenced to vote against prohibition by the 
liquor forces in return for liquor votes against disenfranchisement.!t 


TABLE IV 


AÁRKANSAS—PERCENTAGE OF VOTERS VOTING Dry AND NUMBER 
oF COUNTIES VoriNo Dry AT Face LocAL-OPTION 
ELECTION FROM 1886 TO 1914 


(Data Plotted on Chart IV) 


»OoHímMOOOOOOQOH nmnmnuuO H Oo 





This explanation is not the whole truth, apparently. It happens 
that of the 75 counties there were 24 with less than 4 per cent Ne- 
groes in the population at both the 191o and 1920 censuses. (In 
most of these counties the percentage was considerably less than 4.) 
An analysis of the 1912 local-option votes shows that the drys suf- 
fered almost as big an average loss, over the 1910 vote, in the coun- 
ties with less than 4 per cent Negroes than in counties where there 
might have been enough Negro voters to influence the result.” 


4 Anti-Saloon League Yearbook (1919), p. 103. 


“The average decrease per county in percentage of voters voting dry in 1912 as 
compared with r9r0 was 5.81 per cent in the 24 counties with less than 4 per cent 
Negroes; 6.57 per cent in the 36 counties with more than 4 per cent and less than 50 


t 
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As with the Massachusetts towns and cities, there was computed, 
first, the percentage of-voters voting dry at each local-option elec- 
tion-in each Arkansas county; and, second, the shifts in the per- 
X centages of voters voting dry at:a given election às compared with 
` the election preceding. For: example, 35.1 per cent of the voters 
voted dry in.Prairie County‘i in 1892 as compared with 21 .3 per cent 
in 1890, thus showing a dry loss of 13.8 per cent. 

^ + Astudy of Charts V and VI shows that theré was much shifting 
^A throughout the local-option period. Part of this, of course, was due 
simply to the general trend toward dryness. But there were strik- 
ingly large wet gains too, as indicated in Chart V (see Tables V and 
VI), from which the data plotted in these charts are taken). In all 
years except 1900, 1906, 1908, and 1910 there was a relatively 
large percentage of the counties that jumped either from the dry 
column to the wet column or vice versa. Moreover, the shift in the 
percentage of voters voting dry in the average county (shown by 
the solid line in the chart) tended to vary decidedly from election to 
election. In every year except 1900, 1906, 1908, and 1910 the per- 
centage of voters voting dry shifted 8 per cent or more from the 
percentage at the preceding election. 

More detailed study of these data was possible than in Massa- 
chusetts. The fluctuations of individual counties can be analyzed 
into two components—that due to the general shift throughout the 
state in a given year and that due to a relatively independent shift of 
an individual county. The result of this partition into components 
shows that the fluctuations in percentages of voters voting dry, in 
so far as they were due to independent shifts of individual counties, 
tended to decrease? during the local-option period. In other words, 


per cent Negroes; and 7.05 per cent in the 15 counties with more than so per cent 
Negroes. Whatever the facts about the Negroes’ voting may have been, the legislature 
‘took prompt measures to prevent a recurrence of the alleged deal in 1912. The Going 
Law was passed in 1913, providing that, even if a county voted wet, no saloon license 
could be issued until “a petition calling for the issuing of a license signed by a ma- 
jority of the white adult population had been published in at least two issues of some 
newspaper published in the village or city where the petition was circulated, at least 
ten days before the petition could be acted upon" (see ibid.). 


3 The procedure followed was to make frequency distributions of the shifts by 
counties in percentages of voters voting dry in each election as compared with the 
preceding election. A dry gain was given a plus sign, a dry loss a minus sign The 


ie 
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the counties, when they did shifti in later years, tended to shift to- 
gether. Apparently, they: became less isolated and more responsive 
to a statewide movement. A fair case could be made out for the idea 
that a shift due to local. fluctuations of sentiment i is more significant ' 
of instability of public opinion thàn a shift due to a statewide move- 
ment. If this is true, we Have here some evidence that the nature of 
the Arkansas shifts indicates an increasing stability of public senti- ` 
ment on the liquor question ‘during the local-option: period». The 
evidence, however, is not very convincing one way or the other. 
Conclusion.—Under local option, Arkansas tended to go dry. 
Furthermore, majority opinion tended to become quite definitely 
stabilized on the dry side (except for the not satisfactorily ex- 
plained-1912 lapse). But throughout the local-option period there 
were relatively large fluctuations of opinion. This is shown by the 
fact that the percentage of counties shifting sides did not decrease 
appreciably during the period, and by the fact that the average shift 
per county in percentages of voters voting dry was relatively large 
throughout. More detailed statistical analysis of these shifts indi- 
cates that as time went on they became due not so much to isolated 
fluctuation of sentiment within individual counties as to statewide 
pulsation of opinion. The greater homogeneity of shifts in later 
years suggests an increasing stability of sentiment, and this seems 


standard deviation of each distribution indicates the extent to which communities 
were alike in their shifts. If the standard deviation was large, the communities ap- 
parently were not responsive to much mutual influence. If the standard deviation 
was small, the communities apparently were responsive to a statewlde influence. The 
standard deviations were as follows: 


1886-88 ‘ å , à à ; 13.3 
1888-90 ; ; ; . > y 13.0 
1890-92 , ; ; i ‘ ; 10.4 
1892-94 j ‘ : i ; i 9.6 
1894—96 ‘ : ‘ ^ , : 9.5 
1896-98 à Kum A ; à : ILO 
1898-1900 . i ‘ à i ; 8.5 
1900-1902  . : ; , , P 9.2 
1902—4 ‘ , ; ‘ A : ILI 
1904-6 R ; ; 4 A ‘ 10.5 
1906-8 ; š . Eu " 7.3 
1908-10 "REC : , . . , 88 
1910-12 y . . š ‘ ; 7.3 


IgI2-14 y f : "M ; 24 


, 
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to be borne out by the fact that in 1916, when the constitutional 
amendment was passed, the drys carried almost every county in the 
state. 

CHART V 


ARKANSAS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER County (INCREASE OR DECREASE) IN PERCENTAGE 
or VOTERS VOTING Dry AT A GIVEN LocaL-OpTION ELECTION as COMPARED 
WITH THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1888-1914) (DATA From TABLE V) 





This chart shows that the percentage of voters voting dry in the average county 
fluctuated considerably from one election to the next throughout the local-option 
period. Analysis of these shifts shows that in the later part of the local-option period 
they were due not so much to isolated fluctuations of opinion in individual counties 
as to the pronounced dryward trend throughout the state (except for 1912). For de- 
tailed discussion see p. 194 of text. 


. MICHIGAN 
Massachusetts and Arkansas had compulsory local option. In 
many states, areas had the right of local option, but they were not 
compelled to vote at regular intervals unless a stated percentage of 
the voters petitioned for an election. 


Number of counties shifting 
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Michigan was such a state. Counties had the right of county op- 
tion from 1889 until state prohibition went into effect following the 
dry victory by referendum in 1916. 

CHART VI 
ARKANSAS—NUMBER OF COUNTIES SHIFTING FROM DRY To WET 02 WET TO 


Dry AT A GIVEN LocAr-OPrION ELECTION (1888-1914) 
(DATA FROM TABLE VI) 


30 
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AN fe Dry Or from Ory 70 Wet 
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Obviously, one cannot use the same measure of fluctuations 
which serves rather effectively in states in which all areas voted at 
regular intervals. It is possible to count the number of dry counties 
at any time, as Colvin did in his study. But this might be deceptive. 
Suppose there was a greater shift in the number of dry counties in 
the latter part of the local-option period than in the early part. This 
might well happen if the territory was tending to become dry after 


4 
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rd 


TABLE V 
ARKANSAS—AVERAGE SHIFT PER County (INCREASE OR 
DECREASE) IN PERCENTAGE OF VorgRSs VoTING Dry , 
AT A GIVEN Locar-OrrroN ELECTION AS COMPARED 
WITH THE ELECTION PRECEDING (1888—1914) 
(Data Plotted on Chart V) 





2885. E E 4 EAQUE newer 9.7 
TOO cca de vi wer y PW 9.6 
I802. 2291025 424 52A aes 8.0 
TOGA So p sve VepU ead ies 9.6 - 
1800... ssa eee pera de 8.2 
1808. cans DONO qu 8.3 
1000..4599 40. bbSRINSN ERA 6.3 - 
I002i 20x Cx EE CPP 7.2: 
TOO cite aad E edv 8.8 
1090: oe ena eG ees ed 8.9 
TODO css eae eu Gee Seta a 5-7 
TOI uri A tee va CS DSA KS 6.5 
lOIdSV iiec EA Eq CER 8.2 
IOLIA ese sd eee ese iue 8.7 


~ Counties which changed boundaries during a given: 
period, or which did not report any vote, are omitted for 
the period concerned. 
TABLE VI | 
ARKANSAS—NUMBER OF COUNTIES SHIFTING FROM WET TO Dry 
OR FROM Dry To WET AT A Given LOCAL-OPTION 
ELECTION (1888-1914) 
(Data. Plotted on Chart VI) 





Counties which changed boundaries during a given period 
or which did not report any vote are omitted for the period con- 
cerned. ; 
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being wet. But this would be just as good evidence of the stabilizing 
influence of local option as the fact that the shifts from wet to dry 
occurred early in the local-option period. It would merely show that 
the dry trend was more gradual, and that a county’s break through 
into the dry column probably was preceded by a gradual winning- 
over of wet votes. 

Moreover, after a county that had long been wet became dry 
there seemed to be a tendency for a temporary wet reaction, owing 
perhaps to the fact that hopes of enforcement were disappointed.'* 
If later elections showed a dry gain more than making up for the 
wet reaction following the first dry victory, one may with some 
justice conclude that under local option the majority public opinion 
tended to become móre and more definitely dry. 

A study of the progress of local option in Michigan may illustrate 
the fallacy of reasoning based on a mere counting of the number of 
counties dry in a single year. Chart VII (with Table VII) shows 
the number of Michigan counties dry under county option each 
year. This chart might seem to indicate that public opinion fluctu- 
ated more in the last years of local option than in the earlier years. 
On the contrary, however, there is evidence that public opinion ap- 
parently became more and more stabilized in the later years than in 
the earlier years. 

The bar diagram at the left side of Chart VII shows the result of 
the statewide referendum in 1887 on the adoption of constitutional 
prohibition. In this referendum, which was bitterly fought and 
which brought out a heavy vote throughout the state, 45 of the' 
counties of Michigan voted dry, although the amendment was de- 
feated, owing to the large wet majorities in Detroit and the upper 
. peninsula. Two years later the county-option law was passed. Yet 
of these 45 counties giving majorities in favor of statewide prohibi- 
tion in 1887 only 5 were dry at any one time under local option be- 
tween 189o and 1906, as can be seen on the chart. In fact, only 12 
out of the 45 counties took advantage of their right to hold local- 
option elections in this period. Three of the x2 voted wet at local 

“ Of the 4x Michigan counties voting dry at local option after 1907 and holding a 
subsequent election, there was a dry loss in all but 9. Most of the counties more than 


compensated for this loss by later dry gains. This perhaps would account for some of 
the shifts in later local-option years that were. noted in Arkansas. 


- 


Number of counties voting dry 


£ 
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option and 9 voted dry. But of the 9 voting dry, all but 1 had re- 
turned to the wet column by 1906. 

It is evident that public opinion in the 1887 election was anything 
but crystallized. The people must not have made up their minds 
very decidedly as to what they wanted, or more of the counties 


CHART VII 


MicHIGAN—NUMAE OF COUNTIES VOTING Dry AT LOCAL OPTION EACH 
YEAR FROM 1890 TO 16916 (DATA FROM TABLE VIT) 


COUNTIES DRY 
BY LOCAL MESI 





i910 
1915 | 
1916 


E: : q EB g 


The shaded-bar diagram indicates that 45 E voted dry at the statewide 
referendum in 1887. The instability of the dry sentiment at this time is suggested 
by the fact that so few counties voted dry at local-option elections during the next 
twenty years. 


would have tried, at least, to vote the saloons out by local option 
within the next five years. Just bow wet the opinion in the counties 


: became we have no way of measuring as we did in Massachusetts 


and Arkansas, because local-option elections could be held only 
when a sufficient number of voters petitioned for them. However, 
the counties must have become decidedly wet in opinion, or more 
attempts would have been made to vote them dry. 
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But what shall be said about the “sudden” shift to the dry column 
between 1907 and 191r shown in Chart VII? While we cannot 
study, as in Massachusetts and Arkansas, the changes in local- 
option sentiment year by year, we can compare the stability of 
sentiment before and aíter the local-option period by studying 
state-wide referendum votes. This is an indirect and not wholly sat- 
isfactory approach. Yet the reasoning involved seems based on good 
common sense, To illustrate: If most of the counties, in the refer- 


TABLE VH 


MICHIGAN—NUMBER OF COUNTIES Vorio Dry at Locar 
Oprion EAcH YEAR FROM 1890 TO 1916 





(Date Plotted on Chart VIT) 
Number of 
Year Year Counties 
Voting Dry 
IB00, vv vv da I I004. 4-594399 4 
TOOL ota cea opes I 1005 oct od ts 2 
15802. cR dA 4 1096 10 ois o I 
18903... 12 2905 4 IOT: ce ovis as I 
2804 erre D Hen 5 IGO8 RE x as I2 
IO0B. du vdg vas ‘5 TOOÜ. cc an reese 24 
II900... ee 29s 3 TOIO. 2 9 SERS 40 
I599 222» ev95 3 IOrl.oodawin4ba 39 
IBOB i vvv 2 1912.5 sess 35 
T8005 Svcszst I LE h e cde ad 34 
LOCO E A I IQIG. 24 edens 34 
TOOL oa 34-6. ate 1 TOTE ssl vxo 42 
1902.5: 94x 2 I1910.244544 3 924 44. 
ILe ok PEENE 3 


Total number of counties, 83. 


endum, return about the same percentages of dry votes, their public 
opinion on the question apparently is more stable than it would be if 
the percentages, by counties, showed wide differences. This would 
seem to hold true, at least, if the communities were more or less 
alike in population makeup." ) | 


" Franklin H. Giddings, “The Measurement of Social Pressure," Publications of 
the American Statistical Association, XI (xgo8—9), 56-61, suggests that if neighboring 
communities tend to vote alike, the presence of strong “social pressure" is indicated. 
Stuart A. Rice, in his volume Quantitative Methods in Politics, measures what he calls 
the “social density of attitudes” by the variability around the average. See especially 
chap. vii. While it seems reasonable that uniformity of opinion should indicate a 
greater stability than lack of uniformity, it seemed worth while to test this assumption 
by using the Massachusetts data. This was done with each of the two groups of 
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-A comparison of the statewide referendum votes in 1876, 1887, © 
and 1916 shows clearly that there was a greater diversity of opinion 
before the local-option period than at the end. This would seem to 
indicate that during the local-option period forces were operating 
that tended to define the issue sharply and make up people’s minds 
more definitely. The increasing uniformity of opinion is shown by 
comparing with one another the three distributions in Chart VIII : 
of the percentages of voters voting dry at the various referendums. 
_ This chart, it will be observed, shows the numbers of counties that 
had a given percentage of voters voting dry in each referendum. In 
the earlier referendums the range was very large. In 1916,the range 
was very small, no county included here having less than 45 per cent 
of dry voters and none having more than 75 per cent. (The 1868 
and 1919 referendums are not included here, but the counties were 
even more variable in 1868 than later and voted as much alike in 
I9r9 as in r916.) This tendency toward crystallization of opinion 
during the local-option period is evident whether we consider the 
state as a whole or whether we take only a group of more or less 
homogeneous counties. The data plotted in Chart VIII (based on 
Table VIII) show 52 counties, which include all the counties in the 
state except (1) the r1 counties having cities of twenty-five thou- 
sand or over in 1920, (2) the 15 counties in the upper peninsula, and 
(3) 5 counties—Arenac, Crawford, Cheboygan, Montmorency; 
and Oscoda—not voting in 1876. If we had plotted all the 83 coun- 
ties, the trend toward uniformity would have appeared still more 
striking, though somewhat harder to explain. 

Concluston.—The inferences drawn from the fact that communi- . 
ties voted more nearly alike at the close of the local-option period 
than before agree with the evidence from Chart VIII that public 


Massachusetts cities. For example, taking the cities in the Boston suburban area, the 
variability of percentages of voters voting dry in a given year, measured by the stand- 
ard deviation, was much greater in the earlier local-option years than in the later. 
Likewise their shifts were greater, as was shown in Charts I and II. The same was 
true of the cities outside of the Boston metropolitan area. This tends to confirm the 
idea that, as a rule, relatively homogeneous areas that see alike on a question are 
likely to be more stable in their attitude than similar areas with widely varying de- 
grees of opinion. There might be exceptions to this—in fact; there almost certainly 
would be in the case of the homogeneity of voting in a sudden landslide, sweeping a 
state. But, on the whole, in a rough way at least, the reasoning seems sound. 


Number ot counties 


E 
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opinion on the liquor issue was quite unstable in 1887 and became 
stabilized by the close of the local-option period in 1916. This con- 
clusion is reached indirectly and, though it does not coincide with a 


CHART VIII 


Micuican—Vores OF 52 Counties AT THREE STATEWIDE REFERENDUMS 
ON THE LIQUOR QUESTION (DATA From TAsrE VID) 





i916 REFERENDUM 








O i 

O 53 i10 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 30 55 60 65 10 T75 80 85 
20 

1876 REFERENDUM 


M^ 5 10 i35 Æ 25 30 35 40 45 5o 55 60 65 70 75 80 & 
Percentage of voters voting dry 

Each column shows the number of counties with a given percentage of voters 

voting dry. For example, the number of counties voting between 60 and 64 per cent 

dry, inclusive, was 5 in 1876; 13 in 1887, and 19 in xox6. It is suggested in the text 

(see p. 202) that the striking increase in uniformity of votes in 1916 as compared 

with earlier elections is indicative of greater stability of opinion. Counties included 
in this group of 52 are indicated at the foot of Table VIII. 


superficial impression drawn from an examination of fluctuations in 
local-option voting between 1907 and 1916, seems to rest on a sound 
foundation. It may be added that if other states possessing the vol- 
untary type of local option were to be studied, an indirect approach, 
similar to that employed for Michigan, must necessarily be adopted. 
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GENERAL CONCLUSION: 


Inconclusive as the findings are, in some details, the weight of 
the evidence from some fourteen thousand elections seems to show 


TABLE VUI 


MIcHIGAN—VOTES OF 52 COUNTIES AT THREE STATEWIDE 
REFERENDUMS ON THE LIQUOR QUESTION 


(Data Plotted on Chart VIII) 
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This includes all counties in the state except (a) the 11 counties 
having cities of 25,000 or over in 1920, (b) the r5 counties in the 
upper peninsula, and (c) 5 counties (Arenac, Crawford, Cheboygan, 
Montmorency, and Oscoda), which returned no vote in 1876. 
There were two referendums in 1916 on different liquor issues. 
The votes of the various counties were nearly alike on both ques- 
tions. The 1916 percentages tabulated above represent the average 
percentage per county on the two questions. 


that communities in Massachusetts and counties in Arkansas and 
Michigan tended to vote more decidedly dry or decidedly wet after 
some local-option experience. Public opinion seems to have tended 
to crystallize during the local-option period. Exploratory study of 
the votes in some other local-option states seems to point in the 
same direction. i 

No attempt is made in this paper to evaluate how much of the 


$ 
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_ observed trend toward stability of opinion was due directly to local 
option. It can be pointed out that several states adopted state pro- 
hibition with little or no previous local-option experience. Among 
these were Maine, Kansas, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Arizona, 
Utah, Nevada, and Wyoming. The vote in some of these states, 
however, was a band-wagon vote, cast on the eve of the triumph of 
national prohibition. There were several obvious factors, besides 
local option, which must have tended to crystallize public opinion 
on the liquor question after 1880. Among them may be mentioned 
(x1) increasing communication and mobility, leading similar còm- 
munities to share experiences and act more and more alike; (2) in- 
. creasing pressure and efficiency of organizations propagandizing 
the public on both sides of the question; (3) temperance education 
in the public schools; (4) increasing newspaper publicity; (5) the 
race question, in the South; (6) immigration, helping to keep the 
city vote definitely on the wet side of the question; (7) increasing 
industrialization and concentration in cities; (8) the growing in- 
fluence of women, manifest especially on the dry side in smaller 
communities. The writers have made some attempt to study the 
influence of certain of these factors, especially immigration and in- 
dustrialization, on the solidification of public opinion on the liquor 
question—but this is outside of the necessarily limited scope of the 
present paper. 

There would seem little doubt, however, that local-option elec- 
tions, providing a forum for educational campaigns, helped settle 
public opinion in communities that voted. Tt would seem likely, too, 
that communities which did not vote were influenced by those which 
did. Public opinion in even a western state like Wyoming, which 
was settled by many people from local-option states, hardly could 
have been immune to the object-lessons of local-option experience 
elsewhere. | E 
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ABSTRACT 


Delinquency and disorganization in Honolulu, as measured by the incidence of 
juvenile court cases, suicide, family dependency, and arrests for vice, tend to follow 
the same spatial patterns as in other cities. The presence in Honolulu, however, of a 
number of large population groups with competing moral standards occasions marked 
deviations from the normal ecological patterns of disorganization characteristic of 
American cities. The conservative pressure of the immigrant ghetto still provides 
effective resistance to the disintegrating forces of urban life, but it also leads to conflict 
with the legal standards imposed by the American community. Suicide, for example, 
mounts in the areas inhabited by orientals and declines in the sections occupied by 
the non-suicidal Hawaiians and Portuguese. The diminishing strength of the immi- 
. grant community controls is measured by the rise of certain delinquency types and 
the participation of the second generation in delinquent behavior with members of 
other racial groups. One of the most effective melting pots for the races is the crucible 
of crime. 

American communities, to judge by newspaper accounts and pop- 
ular lectures, are continually on the crest of an ever mounting crime 
wave. Nor is this alarm over the rising tide of delinquency and gen- 
eral community disorganization confined to the chautauqua speak- 
ers and ministers. W. I. Thomas prefaces his recent volume, The 


Child in America, with the following words: 

As the result of rapid communication in space, movements of population 
(concentration in cities, immigration), changes in the industrial order, the de- 
cline of community and family life, the weakening of religion, the universality 
of reading, the commercialization of pleasure, and for whatever other reasons 
there may be, we are now witnessing a far-reaching modification of the moral 
norms and behavior practices of all classes of society. Activities have evolved 
more rapidly than social norms. . . . . At present, however, it is widely felt 
that the demoralization of young persons, the prevalence of delinquency, crime, 
and profound mentel disturbances are very serious problems, and that the situa- 
tion is growing worse instead of better. 


Hawaii, no less than the mainland of the United States, has been 
affected by the “decreasing influence of existing social rules of be- 
havior” and the increasing ordering of the individual's behavior on 
the basis of personal desires and fancies. The community of Hono- 
lulu, including its resort population, has recently been greatly exer- 
cised over a series of crimes, each of which has been embellished and 
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emphasized by the local press. 'The Fukunaga kidnapping and mur- 
der case, a group of subsequent crimes involving members of one of 
the racial groups least given to delinquent behavior, and a number 
of recent sex offenses have served to focus general attention upon 
. the alleged Hawaiian “crime wave.” 

Without in any sense assuming to deal exhaustively with the gen- 
eral problem of the trends and conditions of disorganization in 
Honolulu, the writer has sought to shed some much-needed light 
upon the cultural factors affecting local delinquency and depend- 
ency. Of parallel interest has been an attempt to test the validity of 
a sociological hypothesis held by many but most clearly formulated 
by Dr. Robert E. Park: 

It is the immigrants who have maintained in this country their simple village 
religions and mutual aid organizations who have been most able to withstand 
the shock of the new environment. . . . . In some sense these communities in 
which our immigrants live their smaller lives may be regarded as models for our 
Own. .... Our problem is to encourage men to seek God in their own village 


and to see the social problem in their own neighborhood. These immigrant com- 
munities deserve further study. 


We wish to know how the racial colony influences the stability and 
social health of its constituency in Honolulu? This twofold task 
has beén conceived largely within an ecological frame of reference. 
An effort has been made to isolate and measure the róle of position 
. and movement in space in the disorganizing processes of the various 
racial communities of Honolulu. 


I. INDICES OF DISORGANIZATION 


The problem of the determination of satisfactory criteria of dis- 
organization in an immigrant community is complicated by the fact 
of the presence of two or more competing standards of life-organiza- 
tion. For example, in Hawaii we are confronted not only with the 
waning effectiveness of “the moral norms and behavior practices of 
all classes of society,” a process typical of all mainland communi- 
ties, but we also encounter an additional demoralizing factor in the 
counteraction of cultural patterns as diverse as the Hawaiian, Jap- 


!R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess, The City, pp. 121-2. 


^A separate article devoted to the róle of the immigrant community in Honolulu 
appears under the title, “The Ghetto and the Slum.” 
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anese, Chinese, Filipino, and Portuguese. The mere weight of num- 
bers of the population of each of the foregoing cultural groups in a 
region of such limited size gives to each an added strength in the 
' competition of the social and moral standards of the respective 
groups. The individual is subject thus not only to the disorganizing 
influence inherent in the mere contacts outside his own group and 
acquaintance with competing standards and traditions, but also to 
the positive claims imposed upon him by cultural systems generally 
recognized by large groups of the population. In the case of the 
smaller groups, such as the Porto Rican, Spanish, and Korean, their 
numerical weakness in the territory as a whole and in almost any 
community where they may be located, imposes a well-nigh unsur- 
mountable difficulty in the maintenance of their old-country pat- - 
terns. ES 

A considerable proportion of the criminal acts as defined by law 
in the territory prove to be quite normal and desirable forms of 
behavior as defined by the given cultural code, e.g., suicide among 
the Japanese, certain types of extortion or graft among the Chinese, 
and cock-fighting among the Filipinos. These cultural patterns, so 
well established and recognized among the first generation immi- 
grants, are not infrequently accepted by the second generation of 
the same and other cultural groups as possessing unquestioned va- 
lidity. 

. Gambling, for example, is an offense for which youngsters of all 
nationalities are frequently brought into the juvenile court, the pat- 
tern being taken over from the first generation with whom this pas- 
timeis thoroughly accepted. Day after day schoolboys observe their 
parents in the home and adults in the public parks under police ob- 
servation engaging in the conventional “craps,” chee-fa, hana, domi- 
noes; bridge, and other games of chance. To be haled into court and 
sentenced to the reform school for engaging in the same practices 
constitutes one of the many unsolvable mysteries with which the 
second generation in Hawaii is confronted. 

The very composition of our population, consisting in 1920 of 42 
per cent who were foreign-born and less than ro per cent who had 
been situated within a social milieu comparable to that of the aver- 
age American community, has delayed the emergence of a univer- 
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sally recognized standard of behavior. When one considers, like- 
wise, the extreme contrast of the cultural patterns involved, the 
failure of the territory to effect a unitary and compelling mode of be- . 
havior is not surprising. Statistical measures of disorganization, 
_ which presuppose a uniform cultural pattern, may, therefore, prove 
quite misleading. 

. Inspite of the difficulties involved, an effort has been aa to de- 
vise an index of disorganization based upon the following criteria:? 
the frequency of cases appearing before the juvenile court; the 
rates of dependency as measured by the cases receiving assistance 
from the largest social welfare agency in the city; the distribution 
of cases of suicides; and the rates of vice as measured by police 
arrests. One index serves as a check í PUDOR, and supplement to, the 

others. 

The juvenile court cases are, of course, of widely divergent char- 
acter and when segregated according to types permit of some illu- 
minating comparisons and contrasts. Taken in the mass, these cases 
tabulated and analyzed over a three-year period probably provide 
the best available index of the waning influence of old-country con- 
trols and the progressive individualization of conduct amorg the 
Americanized second generation. Occasionally, the juvenile delin- 
quent has merely substituted for the accepted behavior patterns of 
his parental group a mode of conduct common in another immigrant 
group but defined as criminal by law.* This is undoubtedly true in 
many of the cases of gambling. 

The dependency cases’ are in the first instance examples of tem- 
porary or permanent personal disorganization, but they also usually 
represent a similar ineffectiveness of the conventional primary 
group controls of the family, neighborhood, or racial colony. Un- 

* A series of spot maps showing the distribution of the cases in Honolulu provides 
the basis for most of the generalizations which follow. 


‘ The presence within a total population of 348,000 in the territory of some OM 
oriental aliens who are permanently disbarred from citizenship suggests one basis for 
the continued róle of these diversified publics and the need of distinguishing between 
the alien and the voting public. 


*The Social Service Bureau, whose records have been canvassed for statistics of 
dependency, is much the largest and most inclusive social welfare agency in the city. 
It is the administrative agency for both public and private relief, and virtually every 
type of personal maladjustment is included within its range of activity. 


t 
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doubtedly, a large proportion of the personal maladjustment in 
Hawaii is provided for by the informal devices and mutual aid prac- 
tices of the primary group. The Social Service Bureau cases indicate 
fairly accurately the disorganization of the primary group controls 
in the community. 

Suicide has a rather ambiguous value as an index of social disor- 
ganization. For certain of the racial groups represented in the terri- 
tory, suicide is still partly within the mores and therefore does not 
provide an entirely satisfactory test of general community disor- 
ganization. The first-generation Japanese in particular regard the 
taking of one’s life as not only permissible but commendable and 
even obligatory under some circumstances. The institutionalized 
suicide of feudal Japan, while diminishing in its prevalence as the 
older generation passes on, still serves as a convenient device for 
avenging insults, avoiding a shameful situation, proving loyalty, or 
expiating a crime. In China and Korea, too, suicide has been insti- 
_tutionalized, and the rate of suicide among the Chinese and Koreans 
greatly exceeds the rate of suicide for the territory. This is due in 
part to the fact that it is socially sanctioned. 

Granting, however, due allowance for the approval of suicide by 
the foregoing groups under certain circumstances, the fact still re- 
mains that the taking of one’s life commonly reflects a maladjust- 
ment bordering on disorganization. The oriental immigrant does 
not ordinarily commit violence upon his own person except as a last 
resort in a crisis situation when other devices have failed. Certainly 
suicide represents for those elements of the population responsive 
to the American and European public opinion a marked deviation 
from the accepted and normal patterns of behavior, an evidence of 
personal disorganization. The correlation of this form of personal 
with social disorganization is apparent in Honolulu? although cer- 
tain variant factors affect the local situation. 

Accurate information as to the location of commercialized vice is 
difficult to secure, although something of a check of the more fla- 
grant cases has been possible through reports of arrests for vagrancy 
and prostitution, gambling, and sale of narcotics. Although the total 
number of such arrests is only 108, this evidence is substantiated by 
the statements of social workers and by field observations. The most 


* Cf. R. S. Cavan, Suicide, pp. 77-105. 
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superficial observer is aware that vice, however defined, is by no 
means confined to the areas or cases designated in this way, but it is 
still true that the individuals who most openly flaunt their wares 
before the public eventually appear on the police blotter whether 
they are brought to trial and convicted or not. 


Il, AREAS OF DISORGANIZATION 

Almost as apparent to the intelligent citizen as the fact of the 
segregation of the retail business houses within certain sections of 
the city is the tendency of vice, crime, and dependency to concen- 
trate within other as highly specialized areas. The area and location 
of the old segregated vice district was as. much the consequence of 
natural selective forces operating within the community as of legis- 
lative enactment, and although the latter has been removed the op- 
eration of these natural forces is still apparent. The abolition of the 
segregated area in Iwilei (cf. map) was instrumental in shifting 
slightly the location and the range of movement of the practitioners, 
but the area remains. So, with regard to juvenile delinquency, sui- 
cide, and other forms of social disorganization, one can easily dis- 
cover centers of high concentration, shading off into areas of com- 
parative freedom from cases of such phenomena. 

In a city of the size and population composition of Honolulu; 
where the processes of specialization are less advanced and under 
the influence of such peculiar topographical’ condition (cf. map), 
the precision of measurement of gradients of social disorganizations 
cannot approximate that possible in such centers as Chicago or New 
York.? One may observe, however, much the same tendencies and 
processes modified by the peculiar local conditions. 

A comparison of five maps? showing the distribution of cases of 

* The large ridges extending down toward the ocean serve most effectively to break 
up the city into a number of irregular natural areas. 


"Cf, Clifford R. Shaw, “Correlation of Juvenile Delinquency with Certain Indices 
of Community Organization and Disorganization,” Publications of American Sociolog- 
ical Society, XXII, 174-79. 

* Official statistics of population by natural areas of the city are lacking for the pe- 
riods for which statistics of disorganization are available, but school attendance, to- 
gether with records of a house-to-house canvass in 1925, and population statistics by 
census enumeration tracts in 1920, provide a reasonably accurate basis for the calcula- 
tion of rates. Unfortunately, the census enumeration tracts do not conform as closely 
as might be desired to the natural areas of the city. 
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juvenile delinquency, dependency, suicides, and common vice re- 
veals a uniform concentration in two areas, Palama and. Kakaako, 
both located immediately outside the central business district of the 
city. These are the areas of transition between residence and busi- 
ness, of high value and low residential rents, characteristic of all 
cities. The rates of dependency and delinquency fall off, although 
not uniformly, as one moves outward from this zone along the three 
main ‘gradients. A rough correlation with land-value gradients is 
- likewise observable. | | 

Kalihi, an area. of early residential settlement but of increasing 
industrial invasion and decreasing residential value, shows a higher 
rate of disorganization than a corresponding area on the other two 
sides of the city. The rise of business and recreational subcenters in 
Kaimuki and Waikiki has been attended by the development of 
peripheral zones of disorganization in the less desirable residential 
sections on the slopes of Kapahulu and in Waikiki-ewa. Areas of 
second-immigrant settlement in Makiki, Bingham Tract, Upper 
Nuuanu, and Kaimuki (the “rayon stocking districts") represent 
higher stages of economic and social adjustment. The “silk stock- 
ing" districts of Manoa, Nuuanu Valley, and Kahala rarely figure in 
the official statistics of disorganization, although juvenile delin- 
quency, suicides, and dependency are not entirely absent. 

That these indices of disorganization are not entirely inter- 
changeable is evident from the most casual study of Table I. Ju- 
venile delinquency and vice cases, both dependent upon the vigi- 
lance and initiative of the public officials, show a decided tendency 
to concentrate in certain sections of the city or perhaps rather to be 
lacking in other favored sections. Kakaako, Iwilei, Palama, Cen- 
tral, and Kalihi sections have over a considerable period of time 
developed a reputation for disorder and crime. It is only natural, 
therefore, that public officials should expect them to justify the 
reputation. The distribution of dependency and suicide cases being 
less subject to the discretionary powers and initiative of public offi- 
cials shows less tendency toward segregation, although the slum 
areas rank well toward the top. Isolated cases of dependency and 
suicide appear in practically all sections of the city. 
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Suicide conforms in general to the other ecological patterns of 
disorganization, bulking heavily in the amorphous slum and lodg- 
ing-house areas and practically disappearing in the aristocratic 


TABLE I 


‘INDICES OF DEPENDENCY, JUVENILE DELINQUENCY, VICE AND SUICIDE, 
` ACCORDING To Census ENUMERATION Tracts, HONOLULU, 1928* 


Index Index Cal 
ofjDe-! Rank jof Juv.| Rank | of | Rank | of Sul-| Rank | Index 
Del. ' Vice. of Dis 
Organ. 

2 6. x4 
4 4.90 
5 4.74 
I 4.35 
3 3-95 
II 3.94 
.6 3.66 
8 3.60 
9 3-35 
18 3.24 
7 3-14 
IO 2.97 
20 2.89 
1g 2.39 
I3 2.35 
16 2.33 
I5 2.16 
14 2.15 
22 2.12 
12 2.08 
17 1.84 
24 1.80 
23 1.70 
33 1.70 
30 1.70 
31 1.60 
2I 1.60 
26 1.59 
25 1.39 
29 I.35 
27 1.33 
28 I.30 
36 85 
34 .8o 
32 78 
35 „5I 
37` 0.39 
VR 2.33 





2> 4*5 


* Indices represent the ratios thousand of the total population in each of the census enumeration 


araa ia gis edis ire wy and ui elpris ‘data were secured in a house-to-house canvass 
the co-operation of public 
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residential sections. Certain marked deviations from the norm, due 
tó cultural traits of the population elements involved, are to be noted 
in certain sections of the city. The Punchbowl area located just 
back of the central business section and inhabited so largely by 
Portuguese is entirely devoid of any cases of suicide during the five- 
year period. ^ Similarly, the Palama and Kalihi sections, housing 
such a large proportion of the non-suicidal Hawaiians and part- 
Hawaiians, presents a much more favorable picture than one might 
expect from such transitional areas. 

The areas of Chinese, Japanese, and Korean settlement loom 
higher in suicide than in the other forms of disorganization. The 
central oriental district provided one-fifth of all the suicide cases in 
this city during the sample period and all but two of the cases were 
Chinese, Japanese, or Korean. Unlike delinquency and vice, sui- 
cide appears frequently within the Japanese camps of the city. Sui- 
cide is still within the mores of the oriental groups." 

Perhaps most striking in the ecology of suicide in Honolulu is the 
noticeable concentration in the “rayon” as distinguished from the 
“silk” and the “cotton or no stocking"? districts. In Honolulu this 
form of disorganization moves up and out of the slum sections into 
the areas of middle and professional classes, probably foreshadow- 
ing the direction of Suture community disorganization and indi- 
vidualization of behavior. Particularly in Makiki, Waikiki, and 
Kaimuki, the strongholds of the white middle class, do the rates of 
suicide mount higher than normal. This is but one evidence of the 
demoralization which has set in among the Aaole** population. The 
extremely high rate of suicide in the Middle Street area is occa- 
sioned by the heavy concentration of white military population 
within the section. 

? The Portuguese suicide rate is about one-third as high as thet for the total popu- 
lation, The taboos of the Catholic church are apparently still effective within the 


Portuguese colonies. The few cases of Portuguese suicide come from outside the areas 
of heavy Portuguese settlement. 

7 The Japanese (27.0), Chinese (31.7), and Korean (75.1) suicide rates are notice- 
ably above the average rate of 22.5 per hundred thousand for the territory. 
. M'This figure is somewhat inaccurate at present in view of the general vogue of 
wearing no stockings. 

^A Hawaiian term used to designate the white population from continental 
United States and Northern Europe and their children. 
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IV. COMMUNITY PATTERNS OF DELINQUENCY AND VICE 


As in the case of suicide, one cannot adequately comprehend the 
spatial patterns of delinquency and vice without taking some ac- 
count of the cultural traits of our population.'* It is true that the 
transitional zones of the city bulk largest in the police and court 
records, but equally significant is the fact that large sections within 
the slum are quite devoid of these forms of disorganization.' Like- 
wise the disparity in rates of delinquency in certain outlying sec- 
tions of the city must be interpreted largely in terms of the racio-. 
cultural makeup of the population. 

 Tabulations and rates of juvenile delinquency for the entire city 
during the three-year period 1926—28, inclusive, reveal a racial dis- 
tribution which must inevitably color the situation in the various 
areas of this city. 


Number of RADO of Detnquen xd 
Juvenile Court er Thousand of Pub 

Cases ind Private School Pop. 
Hawaüuan. . . . . . 208 169.7 
Part Hawaian . . . . . 176 46.9 
Portuguese . Do : . 173 65.1 
Porto Rican . . . . . Sri IDI 
Spanish . . . . . . 7 46.3 
Other Caucasian . . . . 26 , 10 
Chinese . .. . . . . I4 . 26.8 
Japanese . ‘ : i i . 109 I2.l 
Korean . . : $ : -. 43 72.8 
Filipino . . . . . . 49 108.I 
Total . .  . 96o* . 38.3 


*The tota] number of cases Includes four cases classified as “Al Others,” which do not figure 
in the rates of any of the racial groups mentioned above. 


No attempt will be made at this time to consider the various fac- 
tors which contribute to the delinquency of the groups represented 
here.!° 

In the light of the foregoing data, the abnormally high rates of 

1 Spot maps of juvenile delinquency and vice cases revealed a wide spatial diffu- 
sion in the city. It was only the accompanying information as to the racial character 


of the delinquents which could provide a workable interpretation of the strange 
phenomena. 


* The hanenn of well-integrated forms of behavior within the racial e" 
of the slum is discussed in a separate article entitled, “The Ghetto and the Slum.” 


1 Cf. R. Adams, T he Peoples of Hawaii, pp. 35-41; Lind, o. cit. 


/ 
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juvenile delinquency in the Kalihi-waena and Kalihi-kai sections, 


occupied so largely by Hawaiians and Portuguese, become some- 


what more intelligible. Likewise the Kakaako, Upper Makiki, and 
Kapahulu ratios of delinquency are aggravated by the presence of 
racio-cultural groups which are so largely maladjusted. In brief, 


the marked deviations from the normal spatial patterns of delin- 


' quency in the city, as outlined by Burgess, Shaw, and others, is 


4 * 


found in part in the character of our racial patterns. Delinquency 
is not arranged in the city according to a strict economic and eco- 
logical ordering. The Hawaiians. for instance, who rate well above 
the Japanese in the economic scale and therefore occupy better resi- 
dential areas, are far less effectively organized to maintain morale. 

Vice likewise deviates somewhat from the normal ecological pat- 
tern. The narcotic cases appear chiefly in the Chinese sections, 
while a disproportionate amoun: of gambling comes from among 


- the Filipinos. An interesting variation appears with regard to pros- 


titution. The area of heavy concentration of vice extends a consid- 
erable distance into the middle-class oriental section along the 
Nuuanu gradient. The Aaole proprietors of these houses may vio- 


late with impunity the taboos o: the oriental residents since their 


disapprobation figures so slightly with the police or with the kaole 
patrons. The high concentration of prostitution in the Palama and 
Central slum areas represents the lower forms such as street-walk- 
ing and brothels. 


V. DELINQUENCY TRIANGLES 


Following the suggestions of Dr. Ernest W. Burgess,” a series of 
maps were constructed’ showing the residence location of various 
types of juvenile delinquents and the place of the offense. An analy- 
sis of these maps reveals a number of significant spatial and racial 
patterns. 

Larceny bulks largest among the various types of offenses for 


which juveniles are haled before the court, and it is likewise a form 


of crime in which characteristically more than one individual is in- 
volved. Eighty-two per cent of all juveniles charged with larceny in 


7 Park and Burgess, op. cit., pp. 142-55. 
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1928 in Honolulu were associated with one or more other persons 
in the commission of the offense.'? 

Interestingly enough, these delinquents show only a slight dispo- 
sition to select others of their own racial group when engaging in 
this unsocial behavior. This also tends to confirm the hypothesis 
that it is the individual who is maladjusted to his own cultural group 
who likewise fails to accommodate himself properly to the conven- 
tional practices of the larger community. Apparently one of the 
most effective melting pots for the races is the crucible of crime, for 
once having been purified of the restraining dross of a distinguishing 
culture and tradition, the individual mingles freely with other of his 
emancipated kind. As to the contact agencies which initiate this 
process of deculturization, more intensive case study is necessary.*® 

Of all the groups, the Chinese manifested the greatest disposition 
to associate in crime with members of his own racial group; three 


times the expected number of contacts being with thein-group. The _ 


Japanese, popularly described as clannish, reveal a lower percent- 
age of participation in crime with the in-group, being as often asso- 
ciated with the Chinese. Indeed, the most striking fact with regard 
to all the groups in this connection is the high ratios of association in 
crime of the more serious and demoralizing types with the out- 
group.? The racial composition of the neighborhood gangs, which 
periodically break into public print because of their criminal be- 
havior, is markedly mixed in character. Crime, as well as politics, 
makes strange bed-fellows. 


‘“ The Japanese show the lowest percentage (76 per cent) of multiple participation 
in larceny, and Hawaiians and Chinese the highest (85 per cent and 9o per cent, re- 
spectively). i 

? The street gang is likely one of the most effective contact agencies. “One of the 
significant signs of the relationship between the Jews and their neighbors in the. 
ghetto is found in the contacts between the members of the younger generation. They 
mingle not only in school but they are members of the same gangs. The recent out- 
breaks of gang warfare in Chicago show that in many instances the Jews, the Irish, 
and the Italians are engaged in Joint illicit liquor enterprises, or combined their forces 
in “hi-jacking” (Wirth, The Ghetto, p. 229). | 

* A set of facts of some interest and significance relates to the particular selection 
of the out-group for fellowship in crime. The Hawalians, pert-Hawaiians, Portuguese, 
and Porto Ricans are slightly partial to each other, and the Chinese and Japanese 
manifest a similar affinity ; but these preferences do not prevent a wide range of asso- 
ciation with all the other groups. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD ORGANIZATION AND CRIME 


One additional index of the effectiveness of local community 
standards of behavior may be found in the frequency of crime with- 
in the neighborhood of the delinquents’ residence. An area capable 
of maintaining the strength of its prohibitions is likely also to dis- 
courage its wayward residents from attempting the violation of the 
taboos within the boundaries of the district, although it may not 
succeed in entirely repressing the behavior. The ease of movement 
within the modern city and the anonymity of its life enable youth to 
satisfy its wayward impulses by merely shifting the scene of its ac- 
tivity from the disapproving scrutiny of the neighborhood precep- 
tors. What the gossips don't know won't hurt them; but where there 
are no effective gossips and self-appointed guardians of morals, one 
may indulge his vagrant impulses without seeking shelter in the 
_ anonymity of a strange community. 

The neighborhood triangle of delinquency represents the situa- 
tion in which the homes of the two or more delinquents and the place 
of the offense are found within the same neighborhood." This may 
be nothing more than the innocent display of youthful energy, which 
the legal public, however, defines as criminal. The chance gathering 
of two or three neighborhood cronies resulting in a window shat- 
tered by a baseball, or a more serious foray on the milk supply on 
the back steps, suggests a pattern of delinquency fairly common in 
all sections of the city. 

The neighborhood triangle of delinquency, particularly as it in- 
volves sex offenses, occurs most often, however, in the slum sections 
where neighborhood standards are at their lowest ebb. The slum 
area provides not only the few cases of juveniles engaged in prosti- 
tution but also most of the instances of the immoral act occurring 
within the home of one of the participants. The other participant 
may reside in the same area or may come from an area of higher 
social status. 

The mobility triangle of delinquency, in which the homes of the 
two or more delinquents lie within the same local community while 
the place of the offense is situated outside, is likely to have its base 
situated in an area of somewhat greater stability and more effective 


= Park and Burgess, of. cit., p. 52. 
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social restraints. A boy and a girl cf the neighborhood wishing clan- 
destine sex satisfactions find it necessary to seek a rendezvous out- 
side the range of neighborhood scrutiny. The cheap hotel in the 
lodging-house area or the automobile parked in another section of 
the city or on a country road provides the necessary protection from 
neighborhood gossip. 

Kalihi," for example, furnishes a disproportionate share of the 
cases of juvenile immorality, but this section still has sufficient mor- 
ale to prevent the more flagrant abuse of its moral sensibilities with- 
in its own borders. A comparison of records over a two-year period 
reveals, however, a lowering of resistance in this regard and an in- 
crease of the “neighborhood triangtfe” or the two-point pattern. In 
` 1926, only 20 per cent of the cases in Kalihi were of the neighbor- 
hood triangle type; by 1928 this percentage had increased to 38 per 
cent, | 

The “promiscuity triangle"?* very often has its residential bases 
in well-organized communities such as Makiki, Kaimuki, Nuuanu, 
or Palolo. The basis of contact varies greatly, of course, but the 
public dance halls figure frequently enough to be significant. 

The various participants in larceny cases are more likely to come 
from the same district, regardless of its economic and social status, 
especially if the delinquents are in the lower age levels and are some- 
what inexperienced in crime. Petty thievery of milk from the back 
porch or a chicken from the backyard coops of the neighborhood 
set the patterns of delinquency which later develop into burglary 
in homes in another part of the city. 

The neighborhood pattern represents a prior stage to the mobility 
or promiscuity patterns. In 70 per cent of the 1926 cases involving 
the neighborhood pattern of juvenile larceny, one or more of the 
. participants later in the same year was involved in a mobility pat- 
tern of larceny of a more serious nature. A more exhaustive study 
than the one here attempted would be necessary to determine the 

a ‘The Hawaiians and part-Hawaiians who constitute approximately so per cent 
of the population in Kalihi and who furnish 75 per cent of the cases of juvenile immor- 


ality are responding in this behavior to folk ways which are deeply ingrained into the 
Polynesian cultural system. 


= When the offense occurs within the home of one of the participants. _ 
™ When all points of the triangle lie in different local communities. 
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causes of the shift from the neighborhood to the mobility pattern of 
delinquency. 
VI. SUMMARY | 

The polyglot and polychrome population of Hawaii is responding 
to the forces of the plantation and the urban environment in a fash- 
ion which is fairly regular and predictable. Social disorganization 
proceeds according to laws which may now at least be hypothetical- . 
ly stated. Certain of these laws or principles lend themselves to 
most effective statement in ecological terms, i.e., position and move- 
ment. | ' 

Juvenile delinquency, vice, dependency, and suicide are all terri- 
torially distributed in Honolulu after much the same pattern of 
concentric circles. Public opinion is largely instrumental in affect- 
ing the rates of various districts with regard to the first two indices. - 
Dependency and suicide seem tc respond more accurately to the 
natural forces of the community. Suicide is less highly correlated 
with economic status, and its distribution undoubtedly marks the 
direction of future disorganization. 

The breakdown of personal aad cultural insularity and the rise of 
promiscuous and uncontrolled contacts between groups incident to 
modern mobile life under the conditions outlined serve to transform 
the melting pot of the races into a crucible of crime and dependency. 
Born out of economic necessity and the propulsion of school and 
street, assimilation and amalgamation proceed with irresistible force. 
The problem of avoiding the most serious social costs in delinquency 
and dependency arising out of a too-rapid or misdirected fusion of 
the various cultural elements constitutes a supreme challenge to so- 
cial technology both in Hawaii and the world at large. 


OCCUPATIONAL INTELLIGENCE IN THE ARMY: 
A POSTSCRIPT 


STUART M. STOKE anp HARVEY C. LEHMAN 
Ohio University 


ABSTRACT 


The army data revealed that the professional groups supplied more than their 
quota of superior individuals, as measured by the army intelligence tests, and that the 
middle 5o per cents of individuals from the professions were considerably superior to 
the middle 50 per cents of. individuals engaged in trade, on the farm, etc. These find- 
ings led to the erroneous belief that the professions supply a majority of our abler 
citizens. The present study makes an analysis of the percentage of A ratings given to 
various occupations represented in the army and applies these percentages to the num- 
ber of males listed in these occupations in the 1920 census. This procedure shows that 
the professions include only 29 per cent of the A men of the'United States. When al- 
lowance is made for (1) the selective sampling which misrepresented particularly the 
farmers and the skilled laborers, (2) the possible unfairness of the tests, and (3) the 
fact that an indeterminate number of. Negroes was scattered unevenly through the 
occupations represented, it is probable that the A men contributed by the professions 
would amount to not more than a fourth (possibly less) of the total number of such 
men in the United States. Certainly, the professions do not have a monopoly on test- 


intelligence. i 
^ Inarecent issue of this journal the writers submitted data which 

indicated roughly the occupational origins of American men of A 
and B caliber as measured by the army tests.* In doing this the 
writers did not mean to assert that the army tests were wholly ade- 
quate instruments for the measurement of an individual's “caliber” 
in any general sense. Nevertheless, the data so obtained have been 
quoted often as proof that the majority of bright citizens are to be 
found in the higher occupational groups. Although critical students 
of the problem have been loath to accept this hasty generalization, 
the popularizer of "science" has been less cautious. For example, 
Wiggam has confidently asserted that: “evidence is constantly ac- 
cumulating that the more successful economic and social classes 
have far the largest share of the nation’s brains.” 

This point of view has had.some-support from the army data be- 
cause of the publication of the median scores and the ranges of the 

1 Occupational Intelligence in the Army,” XXXVI (1930), 15-27. See also “In- 
telligence Test Scores of Social and Occupational Groups,” School and Society, XXXI 
(1930), 372-77. 


* — 'A. E. Wiggam, “America as a Nursery of Genius," World's Work, LII (1926), 
687. | 
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middle 50 per cent for a number of occupations. When arranged in 
order of their medians, these occupations parallel rather closely the 
social status that is commonly attributed to them. But this pro- 
cedure is characterized by two weaknesses. In the first place, it ig- 
nores the fact that certain occupational groups include many more 
individuals than do others. And, in the second place, when the read- 
er’s attention is fixed upon the range of the middle 50 per cents, 
there is grave danger that he will fail to notice the ranges of the 
highest and the lowest quartiles of the various occupational groups. 

This neglect has probably been partially responsible for the all 
too prevalent belief that thé professional classes supply a majority 
of our intelligent citizens. In crder to arrive at a valid estimate of 
the contributions of the various occupational groups to our intelli- 
gent citizenry,? it is necessarv to take account of many factors. 
Among other things the numerical strength of the various occupa- 
tional categories must be borne constantly in mind. 

In the article which preceded this one, the writers drew attention 
to the occupational origins of A and B caliber men.* The present 
article will consist of an analysis of the A ratings alone. Since the 
technique employed for determining the approximate number of 
civilians of a given caliber who are engaged in a specific occupation 
has been described previously, the present report will deal chiefly 
with findings and only incidentally with the problem of technique. 


METHOD - 


The Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences presents for 
numerous occupations the percentages of men who earned various 
letter ratings on the army tests.* For example, this report states ` 
that 17.7 per cent of the dental officers received ratings of A. From 
the United States Census report it is found that in 1920 the number 
of male dentists of the United States was 54,323.* If the dental of- 


* As measured by the army tests. 


* R. M. Yerkes (editor), Memoirs of the National Academy of Sciences, Vol. XV, 
Psychological Examining in the United States Army (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1921), p. 828. f 

* Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Fourteenth Census of the United 
States, 1920, Vol. IV, Populations; Occupations (Washington, D.C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1923), pp. 1309. 
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ficers in the army were a random? sampling of the dentists of the 
United States in 1920, it follows that 17.7 per cent of them would 
have received ratings of A if given the army test. Seventeen and 
seven-tenths per cent of 54,323 equals 9,615, a result which indi- 
cates that there were approximately 9,615 dentists of A caliber in 
the United States in 1920. In similar manner the number of A cali- 
ber men for various other occupations was computed." 

Chart I and Table I present for forty-five occupations the num- 
ber of A caliber men supplied by each. These data reveal that | 
farmers supply more than twice as many A caliber men as do any 
of the nine professions listed in Table I. 

Clearly the professional groups have no monopoly on test-intelli- 
gence. But, since only nine professions and practically all the farm- 
ers of the United States are represented in Table I, further analysis 
of the data is necessary if an unbiased point of view is to be attained. 
The impartial student will want to know what the result would be if 
all of the professions were to be included in making such a com- 
parison as is made in Table I. 

Any attempt to estimate the number of A caliber professionals 
omitted from Table I will be, in the opinion of some readers, of 
doubtful validity. If the percentage of A caliber men belonging to 
the nine professions of Table I are averaged, it would appear that 
25.8 per cent of professionals merit A ratings. But this procedure 
would be unfair, since it would take no account of the fact that some 
professions are numerically much stronger than others. The fore- 
going procedure would also ignore the fact that the several profes- 
sions do not supply equal percentages of A caliber men. 

A sounder method of estimating the number of professionals 
omitted from Table I makes use of the weighted average. The lat- 
ter method takes account both of the unequal numerical strength of 
the professional groups and the fact that some professions supply a 
larger percentage of. A caliber men than do others. When the 
weighted average is calculated, it is found that 37.96 per cent of the 

* The assumption that army dentists comprised a random sampling of American 
dentists is possibly invalid. The writers have commented upon this possibility in their 
previous article. 


"The interested reader will find in the preceding report a more detailed descrip- 
_tion of the technique that was employed. 
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CHART I 


NUMBER OF A CALIBER MALES IN EAcH or FogTY-YIyE OCCUPATIONS 


Accountants - - -= =- - k 


General carpenters - - - - - 


Auto chauffeurs - = = - - - 


Dentists - = = = e awe 


Telegraphers - - - ~~ - - 
Brick layers and stone masons 
General blacksmiths - - - - 
Photographers - - = - ~ - - 
Brakemen - - - - - ~ - a 


Bakerg =< = 6 2 30 = = © 


Butchers - - - - - - - -- 
Boiler makers - - - - - + - 
Barbers and hairdressers - - 
Tel. and tel. linesmen -~ - - 


Cooke 22 =e eho. 3 


Detectives and policemen - - 
Cobblers --------- 
Tool and gauge makers - - - 
Veterinarians - - = = ~ - - 
Gen. mech. and gunsmiths - 
Locomotive enginemen - - - 
Railroad conductors - - - - 
Laundrymen -~ - ~ - - = - 
Telephone operators - - - - 
Concrete and cement workers 
Truckmasters - - - = - = = 
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professionals merit A ratings. Applying this percentage to the 
433,864 professional men that are not included in the army report, 
it is found that approximately 164,695 A caliber professional men 


TABLE I 
TOTAL NUMBER OF MALES AND THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF 


A CALIBER MALES IN EACH oF FORTY-FIVE OCCUPATIONS 


„Stenographers and p T E 
*Dentists 


* o9 9 €9 ! Wow Wow 9 €9 9 9 OW ee & 9 4$ » » wo à 5^ à o? *7 9 


Gen blacksmiths..............sees 
*PhOLogrtaphers cvsevessasr dre creates 
Brakemen vi uec MeL LU EN E ER 


Barbers (and hairdresserg).............. 
eee ea and telegraph linesmen....... 


(CODES. Lor eT eee ease eke er 
Detectives and policemen.............. 
CODDIGIR S Cives) ince ow e a does 
Tool and gauge-makers ................ 
*Vetermariangs. i.v seco oterexcieiuems 
General mechanics and gunsmiths....... 
Locomotive enginemen............. iss. 
pedibus vi a EE UN SNO A dca debi ada 
i MAREA NECEM 
Telephone-operators......2........00-5 
Concrete- and cement-workers.......... 


* Professions, according to the United States Census classification. , 


9,869,036 
1,015,742 


125,483 
136,080 
137,758 


_ 270,491 


105,073 
894,654 


38,921,895 
212,945, 


887,208 
0,880 
ala 096 
50,410 
54,323 
713.723 
206,715 
410,484 
57,587 
319,697 
62,574 
131,257 
195,251 
27,140 
II4,107 
160,404 
03,347 
91.345 


1435744 
74,088 


182,965 


. 37,905 


5,464 
129,857 
03,446 
78,599 
55,089 
13,493 
281,690 
109,899 
745,539 
39,968 
11,781 
7,621 
3,866 
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are omitted from Table I, and that there is a grand total of approxi- 
mately 395,596 such individuals in the professions.* 

Table II shows for six general occupational categories their ap- 
proximate total contributions to the number of À caliber men in the 
United States. The method of obtaining the number of A caliber 
men included in the professional group has been described pre- 
viously. The percentage of À caliber men in the skilled and in the . 
semiskilled labor groups was determined by averaging the percent- 
ages of A caliber men found in forty-six of these trades. The large 


TABLE II 


TOTAL NUMBER OF MALES AND THE APPROXIMATE NUMBER OF A CALIBER 
MALES IN EACH oF Sıx OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 














j E E OA 1,042,072 I 

Clan Cals 2 uu ia Rm 1,700,425 263,055 2 

Skilled and semiskilled...... 226,793 4 

Agricultural............... 187,511 5 

Unskilted...; a tov eie 24,318 6 

Miscellaneous............ 258,032 3 
OTB eed evrevpere 3*4 33,004 A al os eoa x3 153505262: eerie 





* Weighted average. The arithmetic average is 25.8 per ze 
ie a ie Mn Mares ade 
number of trades used for obtaining this average and the very 
slight differences in the percentages of A caliber men contributed 
by each of the forty-six trades made weighting unnecessary. In the 
clerical group, however, only six trades were represented and a 
weighting of these six (some of which were of superior type and in- 
cluded only small numbers, e.g., accountants) would have inflated 
unduly the number of A men to be found among the clericals. For 
this reason the average percentage of À caliber men contributed by 
the six clerical trades was taken as representative of the entire 
clerical group. Percentages of A men among the farmers and among 
the unskilled laborers were taken directly from the Memoirs? 

* "Semiprofessionals," such as fortune-tellers; healers, turfmen, sportsmen, etc., 
have been omitted from these calculations. 

* Op. cit., p. 828. 
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The number of men included in Table II under the heading “mis- 
cellaneous" was'determined as follows: According to the census re- 
port, there were in the United States, in 1920, 33,064,737 males of 
ten years of age and above who were gainfully employed. Of these 
the first five groups of Table II account for 26,749,324. The re- 
maining 6,315,413 men include workers in personal service, public 
officials, business men, and others who (chiefly because representa- 
tives of their occupations were not tested in the army) are not in- 
cluded in the first five categories of Table II. These 6,315,413 men 
have therefore been listed in Table II under the category “miscel- 
laneous." 

If this residual group of. more than 6,000,000 males should be 
rated on a par with the average of the first five groups of Table II 
with respect to the number of A caliber men contributed by it, the 
contribution of the miscellaneous group to the total number of A 
caliber men in the United States in 1920 would be 258,932, i.e., 
4.10 per cent’ of 6,315,413. This procedure would bring the total 
number of A caliber men in the United States to 1,356,202 in 1920. 
Of these the professionals would supply 395,596—approximately 
29 per cent of all A caliber men in the United States. Several lines 
of evidence indicate that this is probably an overestimate rather 
than an underestimate of the contribution of the professionals. 


FURTHER REMARKS 


Since numerous selective factors were operative in producing the 
~ draft quotas which reported for military service, it is doubtful that 
the occupational groups in military camps were truly representa- 
tive of civilian groups that were pursuing the same occupations. 
For this reason the foregoing figures should not be accepted until 
some account is taken of the selective factors that were operative. 
For example, the abler farmers (those who were married, those 
who had dependents, and the necessary skilled farm laborers in es- 
sential agricultural enterprises) were exempted from the draft in 
accordance with the provisions of the selective service act. The un- 
married, and the unskilled farm laborers were not exempted. It is 


? This is probably a fair estimate, since it was found that 4.04 per cent of 167,035 
drafted white men recelved À ratings on the army tests. 
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quite likely, therefore, that the great bulk of the draft who called 
themselves farmers were unmarried, unskilled farm laborers. In © 
similar manner this selective process was operative to the disad- 
vantage of many other types of labor. It is not so probable that the 
provisions of the selective service act would exclude with similar 
rigor an equally large proportion of the abler professionals, al- 
though of course this hypothesis is unverifiable. 

A factor which probably operated slightly tó the disadvantage of 
the professional groups, on the other hand, is the fact that most of 
them do not enter their professions until they have attained full 
maturity, whereas most farmers and unskilled laborers begin their 
work at relatively early ages. A rigorously accurate study would 
involve, therefore, computations which would take into account 
those who are preparing for the professions. Since the number of 
these individuals is not known, the writers have made no attempt 
to include them. Their inclusion would probably be more than off- 
set, however, if a correction could be made for the poor selection of 
farmers and skilled laborers. . 

But there is one other selective factor which is probably of eyen 
greater importance than those mentioned in the foregoing. This is 
the almost forgotten fact that there was an indeterminate number of 
Negroes in the occupational groups from which data were obtained 
_ for making the much-used army graph. This point is one that has 
received little or no mention in the literature that deals with this 
topic. Indeed, this selective factor seems to have been quite con- 
sistently ignored by those who have discussed the implications of 
the army graph. The reason for such negligence on the part of the 
secondary sources is doubtless the fact that this racial factor re- 
ceives no mention at all in the primary source, namely, in the army 
Memoir s. : | 

In this day of the widespread use of partial correlation technique, 
it is probable that numerous psychologists are unaware of the fact 
that the widely reproduced army graph is based upon data ob- 
tained from both whites and Negroes. The defense for the pro- 
cedure employed by the army psychologists is that the army study 
was merely an attempt to relate test-intelligence to occupation. It - 
was not an attempt to compare the test-intelligence of the white 
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farmer with that of the white PUDE or that of the white stone- 
mason. 
Nevertheless, the fact that the vidds published army graph is 


. based upon data which include an indeterminate number of Ne- 


groes is of sufficient importance to merit mention in this discus- 
sion.” It is clear that when data are assembled under such circum- 
stances, relatively large numbers of Negroes would be included in 
the agricultural groups and in the other so-called “lower” occupa- 
tional groups. It is equally clear that few Negroes would be found 
among the chaplains, physicians, and other professional men. It is 
therefore quite obvious that, since the Negroes tested consistently 
lower than the whites (whether because of racial inferiority or be- 
cause the white man's tests are unfair to the Negro need not be dis- 
cussed here), the gap between the intellectual levels of the upper 
and the lower social groups was widened by this uncontrolled racial 


' factor. 


Still another reason for thinking that Table IT is not truly repre- 
sentative of the relative contributions of the various occupational 
categories is the nature of the army Alpha Test. Approximately 
three-fourths of the men from whom data were obtained were given 
the army Alpha. The belief that the army Alpha favored those 
workers in white-collar occupations is not new. The evidence here 
presented appears to support this belief. For example, the proba- 
bility that 16 per cent of filing clerks are of A caliber while no loco- 
motive engineers are of this caliber is little short of absurd.” 

Table III lists in order of merit the percentages of A caliber men 
contributed by seventy-four occupations. The writers have placed 
an asterisk (*) in front of. the names of those occupations which 
are concerned largely with pencil, paper, and language as tools. Tt 
will be noted in Table III that these pencil and paper occupations 
appear in almost a single cluster and near the top of the list. Strik- 
ing indeed is the fact that of the first twenty-four occupations of 

“ The fact that the army-graph is based upon data which include an indeterminate 


number of Negroes was verified by personal correspondence with the editor of the 
Memoirs and his collaborators. 


"The psychologists who prepared the Memoirs were fully cognizant of this fact. 
For this reason they warn the reader that the data which soy present are not to be 
accepted too literally. 
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TABLE IM 


Tue PERCENTAGES OF A CALIBER MALES IN EACH or Sxventy-Four 
OCCUPATIONAL GROUPS OF THE ARMY 


Occupation P ceentage of 
*Chaplain So x — wA o. & @ ux S688 
*Engieerofücer .  . . . . . 48.3 
Medical oficer . ©. .. . . . 407 
*Y.M.C.A.secretary . . . . . 404 
*Civil engineers and surveyors . . . 34.0 
*Accountants and auditors . . . . 287 
*Mechanical draftsman. |. . . . 24.1 
*Mechanical engineer . `. . . . 223 
*Stenographerortypist. . . . . 210 
*Bookkeeper . . . . . . . IBI 
Dental officer mone ok c — dm ow 43 
Army nurse .  . ES. CERE . 17,6 
*Filing clerk . . . . . . .. x64 
*GeneraldlerE., . « + . e. e 133 
Concrete construction foreman . .  . 12.2 
"*Railroadclrk —. . . . . . 2.0 
Photographer so cx X @ — uo. BOG 
General electrician "uM. . 
Band musician . . . . . . 88 
*Receiver and shipper . . . . . R5 
*Telegrapher . aeo . . . . . 73 
*Stock-checker . . . . . . 6.8 
Auto-asembler . .. . . . . 0 59 
*Stock-keeper. . . . . . . . S56 
Auto chauffeur . .. . . . . 4I 
Auto-engine mechanic . . .. . . 40 
Tel. and tel linesman . . . . . 38 
Ship carpenter ..  . : : . 38 
Motor-cyclist Kod; we fan ok d A 
Lathe hand . . . . . . . 8a 
General machinist e o ww Ek. da^ 0320 
Bricklayers and stonemasons . . . 2.9 
General auto repairmen . . . .. 28 
Caterer. . . . . «© «© . 28 
Railroad-skop mechanic . . . . 27 
Plumber ee uk xe Ct, «|e. UR EBD 
Heavy truck driver . . . . . 26 
Baker d 2 2 — 0 « o #& o» — 
Brakeman . uod ue Ww w 4 


Generalpipe-btter . ., . . . . 23 
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TABLE II—Continued 
Occupation - SA Cer 
Toolroom expert. . . . . . 23 
Horse hostler sx ^b eo oa uw BÉ 
Marine engineman e o 36. xo e e OU 
Mine-drill runner. 2. .. .. . . a1 
Stationary gas engineman . . . . 2.0 
Generalboiler-naker . . .. . . 20 
Farmer... S 0^ se wae go 2E 
General carpenter o X6 Wo Xm te BD 
Locomotive fireman . . . . . IQ 
Handriveter. . . 5, . . . r8^ 
Horse-trainer Ko WR o.c odes d. x 8 
General blacksmith . . . . . rj; 
Tailor . . $2 ue cro UPUM 
Farrier and veain owe ow «a X5 
Painter . “3 n — 45.0 8 & ie ER 
Gunsmith  . & 5 ES 
Teamster (draymen, Ern) E x 3 
Bridge carpenter. . . . . . I3 
Tool-andgauge-maker.  . x. beg 
Butcher (meat-cutters and deniers fo uw Ia 
Cobblers o è w € g o a 8 
General miner . . . . . . 9 
Detective and policemen 9 
Barbers (and UR 8 
Cooks : 7 
Laborers 6 
, Horseshoers . 5 
Concrete- and Venen aod: 5 
General mechanic and gunsmith . 0 
Railroad conductor .0 
Locomotive enginemen. .0 
Truckmaster .0 
Telephone-operator o 
Laundrymen . o 


* Occupations which are concerned es with h ponli, paper, 
and language as tools. 
Table III more than half (67 per cent) are of the pencil and paper 
type, and of the remaining 51 occupations not one is of this type. 
To the writers it is untenable to maintain that each of these sixteen 
pencil and paper occupations demands a higher order of intelligence 
than any one of the last fifty-one occupations listed in Table III. 
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Common observation refuses to place the intellectual level of cleri- 
cal workers so far above the level of railroad conductors, general 
. mechanics, etc. 

A final line of evidence which throws light upon the relative con- 
tributions of the various occupations to our intelligent citizens is 
to be found in the studies of the social and occupational origins of 
superior and gifted children. A recent study of the highest one- 
half of 1 per cent of school children indicates that probably not 
more than 25 per cent af them come from the professional groups. 
Studies of the occupational origins of children having I.Q.’s of 120 
and above (approximately the highest 6 per cent) indicate that 
probably less than a fifth of them come from the professional group. - 
Moreover, if the corrections could be made for the factors of (1) 
selection of non-representative subjects, (2) differential selection 
of test items, and (3) the racial actor, the percentage of A caliber’ 
men from the professions would probably be not much larger than 
the percentage of A caliber children which the professions contrib- 
ute to society, namely, between a fourth and a fifth. 

Although it must be recognized that at the higher levels of test- 
intelligence the professional groups supply more than their quota of 
superior individuals, surely it is a gross exaggeration to insist that 
"the more successful economic and social classes have far the largest 

. share of the nation’s brains." 


THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


EDWARD M. GILLIARD 
Columbia University 
l ABSTRACT 

The International Labor Organization is based on the existence of an international 
labor problem. Various attempts have been made by individual governments to deal 
with this problem, but improved transportation, communication, and economic inter- 
dependence make it possible to deal with the problem internationally. The World War 
focused attention on the problem. The makers of the Versailles Treaty gave due con- 
sideration to this problem and formed an organization for dealing with it. The ma- 
chinery consists of an International Labor Office and a General Conference. Items are 
brought before the Conference by means of draft conventions and recommendations. 
The office is open all year, and the conference meets at least once a year. Accomplish- 
ments of the organization are the dissemination of information, introduction of new 
systems of labor, reduction of hours of labor, elimination of nightwork of women and 
children, rights of combination between any groups of laborers, establishment of free 
employment exchange, reciprocity of treatment of immigration under unemployment 
systems, prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches, 
and assistance in shaping labor legislation. Although the organization cannot force its 
solution of any problem upon a state, it is one of the most powerful factors for mold- 
ing general public sentiment regarding labor conditions. 

The International Labor Organization is based on the existence 
of international Jabor problems. Although these have taken inter- 
national form during recent times, they have existed from the days 
of Plato as local issues of more or less grave import in all civilized 
countries. Improved method of communication and transportation 
and economic interdependence make it possible to deal with the 
labor problems on an international scale. 

In x818 Robert Owen, of Scotland, at the Congress of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, Germany, called the attention of the four allied powers of 
Great Britain, Austria, Prussia, and Russia to the importance of 
international action in improving the conditions of labor. The pow- 
ers had met to decide the question of the withdrawal of the army of 
occupation from France and also to consider the modifications to be 
introduced in consequence into the relation of the four powers 
toward each other and collectively toward France. But after these 
general policies had been considered, there was an open meeting for 
general discussion. In this open meeting such questions as the sup- 
-pression of the slave trade, Barbary pirates, and the improvement of 


generallabor conditions were discussed. The Congress adjourned in 
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November of that year and had reached the highest position in the 
attempt to govern Europe by an international committee of the 
powers. Among other things Owen mentioned the lack of education, 
unemployment, excessive labor, nightwork, Sunday-work, and the 
neglect of aged workers. He urged as remedies for these conditions 
the prohibition of children working under twelve years of age, the 
curtailment of the work required of women, limiting the hours of 
work per day, and the prohibition of Sunday-work altogether. Owen 
was strongly supported by French advocates—Blauqui, Villerme, 
and Daniel Legrande. 

From the ideas started by Robert Owen there arose, in 1864, the 
Workingmen’s Association of London. In 1866 arose the Interna- 
tionale, proclaimed by Carl Marx and Frederick Engels, which 
slowly but permanently made headway. In 1876 it had intrenched 
itself in Switzerland, and by 1889 France was largely under its in- 
fluence. The object of these organizations was to weld into one the 
entire militant working population of Europe and America. They 
were of diplomatic nature. Between 1890 and 1900 the tendency , 
toward international agreement was increasing rapidly as is evi- 
denced by the various congresses. One met at Berlin in 1890, 
another at Brussels in 189r, and another at Zurich in 1893. The In- 
ternational Co-operation Alliance met in 1895, the London Confer- 
ence in 1896, and the Zurich Conference met again in 1897. Per- 
haps the Conference at Berne, which met in 1905 and 1906, was the 
most significant of any of the conferences. It advocated the same 
measures as the other conferences, and by utilizing the influence 
created by its predecessors it was able to arouse a strong sentiment 
in favor of international co-operation dealing with the labor prob- 
lem as well as other situations. Denmark, Germany, Spain, Swe- 
den, and Portugal were much influenced by these conferences. 
Through the activity of the delegates to the conferences and the 
propaganda that was carried on, the various countries were more 
and more awakening to the fact that these problems were deeply 
affecting the economic life of the nations. 

By the beginning of the present century all the labor problems 
had become so widespread that the civilized countries of the world 
were giving serious thought to them. Various labor organizations 
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were formed by the labor class; several European countries had 
witnessed the rise of socialism; and communism was sweeping over 
Russia. From the close of the Japanese-Russian War to the out- 
break of the World War there was general political and economic 
unrest throughout Russia. The American Federation of Labor was 
carrying on.a vigorous campaign in the United States. This body 
was organized in 1881, and by roto it had a membership of over 
2,000,000. The fundamental purpose of this organization is “to. 
render employment and the means of subsistence less precarious by 
securing for the toilers an equitable share of the fruits of their 
toil.” Both national and local efforts were made in all these coun- 
tries to deal with the situation. Hostilities had broken out between 
capital and labor. Newspapers were published and books were 
written against the unjust distribution of wealth, labor was main- 
taining that it should get a larger share of the products of its toil, 
strikes and lockouts were resorted to with more or less disastrous 
effects on the general public, and various governments were giving 
attention to the situation with diplomatic emphasis. This was the 
general situation when the World War engaged the energies of near- 
ly all the civilized countries of the world. 

During the period of the war, the industries of all countries were 
affected, and all labor was directed with a view to the successful 
conduct of the war and its speedy termination.: But the general 
problem of labor remained practically unchanged. On the one 
hand, wages and the cost of living mounted up; on the other hand, 
the purchasing power of money was lower. Therefore, the real situ- 
ation for the wage-edrner was materially unaffected. So general was 
the war in its effects upon labor that it opened the way for the 
change of emphasis in dealing with labor and its related problems 
on a national scale. 

When the representatives of the nations oi the world gathered at 
Versailles to consider the consequences of the war and to adjust the 
relationship between the various nations, they found themselves 
confronted with the condition of labor along with other problems. 
Therefore, the International Labor Organization was set up as 
Part XIII of the treaty. It is the official association of the fifty-six 
member-states who recognized that the conditions of labor involved 
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injustice, hardship, and privation to a large number of people, and 
who have entered into a definite international contract to seek the 
improvement of conditions by international action. Thus it may be 
seen that the emphasis is not only international in its aspects but 
` has assumed definite organized form since 1919. 

The International Labor Organization is autonomous within cer- 
tain limits but not wholly so. It has to depend upon the League of 
Nations for the money for its budget. In a large sense it may be con- 
sidered an allied agency of the League. It functions in time of peace 
only. So closely is it allied with the League that if that organization 
fails, it.fails also. It was clearly seen in 19x9 that the only way to 
help any individual state was to help raise the conditions for all by 
means of organized effort, supported and backed by the League of 
Nations. And, like the League, the underlying principle of the In- 
ternational Labor Organization is universal peace and social justice. 
It is the only organization in the history of mankind that has been 
formed by the concurrence of fifty-six different states to endeavor 
to bring about universal harmony by investigation into, and discus- 
sion of, common problems and the dissemination of scientifically 
gathered knowledge about those problems. 

'The work of the Organization is educative in its nature; not dip- 

lomatic, nor coercive. Its constitution sets forth the fundamental 
rules and regulations of the organization, and to amend it there 
must be an agreement of forty-two out of the fifty-six member- 
states, or a three-fourths majority. 
_ The permanent International Labor Organization consists of an 
annual General Conference and an International Labor Office, and 
is permanently housed in its own building at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The membership of the Annual Conference is composed of the four 
representatives from each member-state. Two are to represent the 
government from which they come and two the employers and 
workers. The latter two are selected by their governments with the 
approval of the leading organization of the employers and the lead- 
ing organization of the workers of the country. The Conference 
examines the credentials and accepts or rejects them. At first there 
were fifty-six member-states, but since the withdrawal of Brazil, 
there are now fifty-five. These give a membership of about 220. 
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The governing body of the organization consists of twenty-four: 
twelve from the representatives of the governments, six from the 
representatives of the employers, and six from the representatives 
of the workers. The Secretariat oi the International Labor Organi- 
zation is divided into three main groups: research, diplomatic, and 
publication., 

Once an item is placed on the agenda of the conference, it can be 
considered and adopted as a draft convention or as a recommenda- 
tion. A draft convention is a treaty which, when ratified, becomes 
an international contract between the ratifying states. A recom- 
mendation does not require ratification and does not entail any legal 
international obligation except to consider it. A two-thirds majority. 
is required for the adoption of a draft convention or of a recom- 
mendation. Each government has to lay the draft convention before 
its appropriate authority for approval or refusal. If the ratifying 
authority approves, the member concerned must communicate its 
formal ratification to the secretary-general of the League of Na- 
tions. No communication is required in the case of recommenda- 
tion. Sanctions are provided in case of nonobservance, moral 
pressure and boycott being employed to rebuke a state which has 
failed to live up to its obligation. 

The staff of the International Labor Office has duties and func- 
tions as regards the Conference and governing body corresponding: 
roughly to those of the Secretariat of the League of Nations in re- 
spect to the Assembly and Council. In addition, it must gather and 
distribute information on labor questions. It therefore compiles 
statistics on the cost of living, unemployment, migration, etc. It 
also furnishes the representatives of the governments, employers, 
and workers information through the International Labor Review; 
or by means of the publication of special studies and reports. The : 
special studies and reports are sometimes made at the request of the 
Conference, and sometimes because of the general interest and im- 
portance of the questions themselves. There is also a weekly publi- 
cation, the Industrial and Labor Information, which furnishes brief 
summaries of the most important labor and social events which hap-. 
pen in the various countries. These publications must be in the 
French and English languages and may be in other languages. 
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The offices of the Organization are'open all the year. The Con- 
ference meets at least cnce a year. Whenever a representative; is 
elected to a position in the Secretariat of the organization, he is ex-. 
pected to hold that position for a number of years and he has to 
pledge: himself to serve in that capacity for about twenty years. 
Nine annual meetings have been held, the frst was in Washington, 
D.C.; the others, with the exception of the one held in Genoa, met 
in cueva: 

The obstacles with which the Organization has had to contend 
include the language difficulty and the differences in climatic condi- 
tions, economic conditions, and. geographical areas of the various 
states. Moreover, the domestic problems vary because of difference 
in the standard of living, condition of employment, and length of the 
work day. The political situation differs so that it is hard to com- 
pare methods of enforcement. In the face of these difüculties, how- 
ever, the Organization has accomplished much. 

The following principles form the basis upon which the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization has functioned. The principles were 
pledged by the signatory states. | 
r. That labor should not be regarded merely as a commodity or an article of 

commerce. 

2. That the right of association for all lawful purposes should be enjoyed by the 
employed as well as by tke employers. 

3. That the employed should be paid a wage adequate to maintain a reasonable 
standard of life as this is understood in their time and country. 

4. That the adoption of an eight-hour day or forty-eight hour week be aimed at 
where they have not been attained already. 

5. That a weekly rest of at least twenty-four hours be secured, which should in- 
clude Sunday wherever practicable. 

6. That child labor should be abolished and limitations be put on the labor of . 
young persons, such as will permit the continuation of their education and 
their proper physical development. 

7. That men and women should receive equal remuneration for work of equal 
value. 

8. That the standard set bv law in each country with respeti to the conditions 
of labor should have due regard for the equitable economic treatment of all 
workers lawfully resident therein. 

g. That each state should make provision for a system of inspection in which 


women should take part, in order to insure the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the protection of the employed. 
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New systems. of labor have. been introduced into China, Japan, 
and India. India has reduced the hours for factory employees from 
seventy-two to sixty per week for adult workers. It has reduced the 
number of hours during which a child may be employed in a factory 
from seven to six per day; has extended the application of the In- 
dian factories acts, prohibited nightwork of women and young per- 
sons, and the employment of boys under seventeen as trimmers or 
FREE on board ships; provided for weekly rest in industries; se- 
cured for all engaged in agriculture the.same rights of association 
and combination as industrial workers; established free public 
employment exchanges; provided for reciprocity of treatment for 
immigrants under unemployment systems; and has prohibited the 
use of white phosphorus in the manufacture of matches. 

There stands also the assistance which the organization has given in shaping 
the labor legislation of the newer and smaller succession states which emerged 
from the breakup of Central Europe. While all these states inherited a nucleus 
of social legislation from the parent state, whether Austria, Germany, Russia, or 
others, the great diversity and inconsistency of these systems became apparent 
when districts once belonging to as many as three pre-war powers attempted to 
move ahead in labor legislation. Poland, for example, was faced with such a 
situation, and has been a most active participant in the organization. By rati- 
tying 13 of 21 draft conventions enforced, Poland has to a large extent remod- 
eled its labor code. So also has Bulgaria which has ratified 16 draft conventions; 
Esthonia has ratified 14 conventions, Roumania, 11, Jugoslavia, 12, Latvia, xo. 
These data summarize the situation to June, 1927.4 


In the eight years from 1921 to 1928, inclusive, the number of 
ratifications has increased each year. The figures for these ratifi- 
cations are 114, 150, 236, 287, 324, 389, 431, and 496. There were 
thus more than four times as many ratifications in 1928 as in 1921. 

` The influence of the International Labor Organization has been 
felt throughout the civilized world. The social conscience of West- 
ern nations, as well as that of the Orient, has been affected. Tagore, 
one of India’s leading philosophers, has said that “the most impor- 
tant fact of the present age is that all the different races of men have 
come together.” 

In carrying forward its great work, the International Labor Or- 


! Information Service, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, October 
I3, 1928. 
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ganization spent approximately $775,000 in 1919—20. In 1921 it 
expended $1,228,000, which amount increased to $1,592,000 in 
1928. 

The Organization spent a portion of its funds in constructing its 
building. The land was donated by the Swiss government, a site 
near Lake Geneva. The building is five stories high, rectangular in 
form, modernly equipped and has a library of 180,000 books. It also 
has a courtyard of 700 squaremeters. 

Mr. Leifur Magnussen, national correspondent of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office for the United States, has pointed out that “the 
Organization has been described merely as a piece of international 
machinery for coordinating the social efforts of the world—as an 
apparatus which has been developed from the practical experience 
of industrial civilization." The Organization has no way of forcing 
on any country any condition or solution which that country does 
not choose to accept. The question naturally is asked: Can there 
be an international political organization which could make valid 
the treaties of the International Labor Organization? This remains 
to be seen. At present it must rely upon public opinion among the 
member-states and the civilized world. 


THE FUTURE OF HUMAN POPULATIONS 


CORRADO GINI 
University of Rome 
ABSTRACT 


While it was formerly believed that the population of the world was increasing at 
an alarming rate, recent opinion has been greatly influenced by the phenomenon of de- 
clining populations, not only of native races but also of some sections of the white race. 
Human races and nations probably perform a cycle in their evolution: birth, maturity, 
and gradual decline. The dominant stocks rise at the boundary line of the old declining 
populations, probably on account of crossbreeding with other races. The new his- 
torical races form a very small portion of the new types produced by racial crossings 
since a vastly greater number have failed. Development stops when the power of re- 
production declines. The old stock is sometimes pushed aside and confined in inhos- 
pitable areas where the aims of the conquerors do not reach. Geneticists have estab- 
lished the origin of new races by crossbreeding, and these facts confirm the cyclical 
theory of the evolution of population. Decadence sets in when isolation continues for 
a long period. The Teutonic race which is “passing” has made notable contributions 
to civilization, but the feeling of superiority will prevent their descendants from being 
the forefathers of the rulers of tomorrow. -Among the expanding races are the Slavs, 
Japanese, Chinese, Malayans, and certain mixed races in Africa and South America. 
There is no race on earth which cannot, when its turn has come, boast of good claims 
to hold the helm of mankind. 


The conceptions which were once entertained, at least among 
men of science belonging to the white race, as to the future of the 
population of the world, consisted essentially in generalizing the 
transient conditions of European populations or those of European 
origin. When Europe found itself almost at a standstill in demo- 
graphic conditions there was already a widely accepted theory that 
the population of the world remained on the whole about the same, 
increasing in some parts and in some periods, and decreasing in 
other periods and in other territories. But when, in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, there occurred that rapid increase of 
European populations. which lasted until recent years, the earth 
seemed too small for their predicted expansion, while it was thought 
that the other races would almost melt away like snow under the 
sun upon their coming into contact with the superior white race. 

More objective observations among all the populations of the 
world allow one to present for acceptance a more comprehensive 
and more plausible theory. The idea that before the white race the 
others would draw back and disappear was to be corrected by the 
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experience of facts. As a matter of fact, it had arisen from a super- 
ficial generalization of what has occurred to some Indian and Oce- 
anic populations. Egyptians, Arabs, Indians, and Chinese, while 
they appeared persistingly loath to accept-any plans of Western 
assimilation, offered to the penetration of European masses an un- 
conquerable resistance. And before European supremacy, which 
had affirmed itself in the past, they showed an increasing resist- 
ance; nay, they even showed an ambition to place themselves on the 
same level. The clash of the Russian empire with Japan caused 
Europe to reflect upon the foundation of its vaunted superiority. 

On the other hand, it is to be borne in mind that, while a number 
of populations have died out on coming inte contact with European 
races, this might have happened because they were already on the 
decline. One must especially take into account tbe fact that there 
are cases in which portions of a race which have not come into con- 
tact with the whites have shown less power of resistance than a 
portion which has mingled with the whites. The latter, moreover, 
has sometimes shown a certain revival. | 

Among the white races, it 1s true, modern investigations have 
brought to light that not a few nations, although apparently still 
finding themselves in a period of flourishing increase, in reality are 
on the eve of a decrease. Virtually it may be said that they are al- 
ready decreasing. As a matter of fact, if their decrease does not 
manifest itself it is because, owing to the past dynamism of births, 
the ages from twenty to forty are unusually abundant in the present 
period. That is to say, there is an abundance of those ages which 
almost exclusively produce births, while they give a relatively slight 
contribution to deaths. If one eliminates the effect of this transitory 
circumstance, it is clear that, in many countries, the number of 
births which have occurred within the last years is insufficient 
to reproduce the present adult population. In such conditions are 
now Sweden, Norway, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Germany, Aus- 
tria (and most probably Hungary), Switzerland, Belgium, France, 
England and Wales, Scotland, and very likely Ireland. With the 


1 C. Gini, "The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations,” Population (Lectures on the 
Harris Foundation, 1929) (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930), pp. 55, 80, 
1IO, 140. 
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exception of two small states, Denmark and Holland, the whole of 
Northern, Central, and Western Europe is therefore in virtual de- 
crease, while outside Europe the United States of America is rap- 
idly approaching such a situation and may by this time be said to 
be in a virtually stationary condition. 

Meanwhile the white races find themselves in some parts of the 
world closely pressed by some of those populations which should 
have disappeared in the face of their invasion. Even leaving aside 
the advance of the yellow races, which are very hard to keep from 
pouring over the European settlements of Indonesia and Oceania, 
it is the Bantus that in South Africa endanger the supremacy of the 
whites; it is the Mexican population in America that is gradually 
creeping in greater measure into the United States. 

The demographic experience of the various races and nations, 
strengthened, on one hand, by the teaching of history and archaeo- . 
logical discoveries and, on the other, by the traces of paleontology : 
as well as by the observations and multifarious experiments of 
botanists and zoólogists, leads us to believe that human races and 
nations perform a cycle in their evolution the same as individuals. 
Like individuals, they are born, grow up to a certain point at which 
their development stops, to remain at a standstill for some time, and 
at last to give way to a gradual decrease which will have its natural 
conclusion in its extinction." ; 

It is significant how the last conclusions of science agree in this 
= way with that tradition of the Great Year, which was transmitted 
through centuries in the bosom of the ancient Babylonian and 
Etruscan civilizations. The Tuscar sages, Plutarch tells us; used to 
teach that to the various human races, differing in life and manners, 
heaven has allotted each its time, which is limited by the circuit of 
the Great Year, after which a renovation of the world and a substi- 
tution in human races take place.* 

In nations and races, as in individuals, much depends on their 

* Gini, op, cdt., and the previous publications there quoted of Dublin and Lotka, 
of Kuczynski, and of Gini. 

* Gini, of. cit., pp. 5-12. 


* Plutarch's Lives of IHustrious Men, translated by J. and W. Langhorne (London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1878), I, 497-98. 
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constitutional qualities in determining the features which they pre- 
sent at a given moment. Undoubtedly in the course of history there 
have been and there are nations and races from many points of view 
superior, and others, in their complex, inferior. But much also de- 
pends on their age, that is to say, on the stage of their evolution, the 
period of their development being marked in the various nations 
and races by common traits. Thus the world may be compared to 
an immense field of fireworks; each rocket representing a stock 
which rises until it touches a different height, it shines brilliantly 
and sometimes it explodes to illumine with its light a large part of 
the sky, then falls and extinguishes itself to leave room for other 
rockets which are rising from below, they, too, to sparkle in their 
turn with a more or less intense and diffused but always a fleeting 
light. To an eternal spectator who should contemplate the sight 
from the heavens, the lot of the small rockets is not apparent, and 
` he is left with only the image of a huge luminous bunch, which at 
times may appear stationary and at times transforms itself in al, 
ternatives of unwonted flourishing and transitory decay. | 

There is therefore no necessity to be alarmed whether a stock 
spreads rapidly upon the earth or stops and seems destined to ex- 
tinguish itself; in the shade of the dark forge of nature others are 
getting ready to take its place. The numerical fixity, if it some- 
times corresponds to the global situation of mankind, only conceals 
under its appearance a continuous ascent, descent, and substitution 
of different stocks. l 


But how do human stocks rise, develop, and die out? History 
replies that the dominant stocks rise at the boundary line of the 
old declining populations, very likely on account of crossbreeding 
with other races, generally not so evolved or evolved in a different 
way. Thus, on the border of classic Greece, the Macedonian stock 
matures, a stock which will have afterward to spread upon such a 
large part of the known world; so on the border of the Etruscan 
dominion is ripening the power of Rome, on the border of the Ro- 
man Empire are being prepared the Teutonic stocks, the principal 
architects of modern civilization. Likewise, on the limit of the 


* C. Gini, “Le leggi di evoluzione delle nazioni," Economia (December, 1924). 
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dwellings of the black race, properly called, and the Hamitic race 
there has been growing in other times the first nucleus of Bantus 
destined to take the place of the pure Negroes and of the more 
primitive populations in the greater part of Africa. On the boun- 
daries of the territories of the Chinese and Malayan stocks has 
grown the Japanese nation; on the boundaries of the Tartaric em- 
pire there have been growing the Slav nations. . 

It is to be noted that the new races and nations which we meet in 
history can account for only a very small portion of the new types 
produced by racial crossings. They represent the few successful 
attempts as compared to the vastly greater number which have 
failed either because the products of the cross were not successful 
as regards quality, or because they were not sufficiently prolific, or 
because the hybrids were not adequately subjected to the selective 
action of the struggle for life or of sexual competition or of emigra- 
tion, which eliminate inferior specimens and dissonant combina- 
tions, or else because they went under in the struggle for life.* 

The Slav stocks whose process of expansion is nearest and best 
known to us, and which is still continuing, show us how it pro- 
ceeds. It generally proceeds by slow infiltrations and substitutions, 
of which the wars more often represent the conclusion than the in- 
strument, and the infiltrations and substitutions are explained by 
the presence of a particularly high birth-rate which is not equaled 
by the death-rate.’ 

For populations, just as for individuals, evolution is character- 
ized, from a functional point of view, by a progressive differentia- 
tion of their elements, which leads to the setiling of social classes, 
among whom a continuous interchange takes place, having the ef- 
fect of substituting by a permanent renewing process the least re- . 
productive elements for those endowed with a greater demograph- 
ical vitality. The development stops when the power of reproduc- 


* C. Gini, “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations,” pp. 96, 107-8. 


' C. Gini, "II diverso accrescimento delle classi sociali e la concentrazione della 
ricchezza," Giornale degli Economisti, Vol. XIII (1909); I fattori demografici dell? 
evoluzione delle nazioni (Turin: Bocca, 1912), pp. 46 and 61; “Fattori latenti delle 
guerre," Rivista Italiana di sociologia (1915), reprinted in Problemi sociologici della 
guerra (Bologna: Zanichelli, 1921), pp. 15-22; "Les mouvements de population," . 
Revue d'hygiène, November, 1927, pp. 812-15. 
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tion of the latter is scarcely enough to meet the losses of the former; 
later, when it becomes insufficient, decay sets in if no infusion of 
new blood by a young stock takes place. In fine, in one manner or 
in another, the replacement of the ancient stock by a new one oc- 
curs; it occurs slowly and almost unnoticeably if the old nation, in 
its decline, has allowed the elements of the new stocks to filtrate 
gradually into its structure and be assimilated by it, as has hap- 
pened with the great part of the nations bordering on the Slavs. It 
. occurs violently if, as has been the case with ancient Rome, the feel- 
ing of a categorical superiority of race has raised a barrier against 
the demographical pressure of the new populations which crowded 
at the frontiers.? 

When the genuine representatives of the stock which yields its 
place are not extinguished, as happened in Greece and Rome, their 
remains are swept off and amalgamated or cast out by the invading 
race. At other times in conditions of relative purity they find shel- 
ter where the aims of the conquerors do not reach. All the world is 
thus strewn with the detritus of the old ruling races whose structure 
was broken by the expansion, sometimes, we might say, by the ex- 
plosion of the new races. We find such remnants confined, as if in 
their last intrenchments, in the most inhospitable regions, in the 
mountainous cliffs, or in the desert regions, or in the impenetrable 
mass of the virgin forests, or in the hyperborean regions, or in the 
islands lost on the ocean. Such remains are called Pigmies, Bush- 
men, Negritos, Ainus, Laplanders, Eskimos, Fuegians. 

It is here proper to recall that these conclusions are in keeping 
with those which the long experience of stock and plant breeders 
suggests. In their case, also, the new breeds obtained are generally 
the result of crossing, whose progeny, when especially fitted, have 
been fixed by selection and inbreeding; but only a small number of 
these crossings have formed the starting-point for a new breed. 
Here, again, the offspring is sometimes characterized by inferior 
powers of resistance and poorer quality than their parents; some- 
times again, although stronger, they are completely or almost com- 
pletely sterile; only occasionally, and often only as the result of a 


* C. Gini, “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations," pp. 17-20, 57-62. 
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long process of selection, a cross is obtained which unites favorable 
individual characteristics with hig reproductive powers. 

The results arrived at by geneticists with the help of the Men- 
delian theory from a series of well-organized experiments have con- 
firmed in detail and explained, at least to some extent, the observa- 
tions of breeders. To purify in segregation, with the help of en- 
dogamy and selection, the lines obtained from crossings in order to 
cross again the pure lines so obtained and then start the cycle over 
again, seems by common consent the best way to obtain new forms 
and improve existing ones. Some think we should seek here also 
for the origin of domestic animals and cultivated plants, both of 
which should be considered as hybrids of different forms or species 
which have undergone a process of selection.? 

The observation of the reproductive processes met with in na- 
ture, particularly in plants, shows, moreover, that these things be- 
have as though nature tried to assure, at least from time to time, 
the possibility of crossbreeding, and this would be the reason for 
the prevalence of sexual reproduction. Indeed, some authors con- 
tend that in nature new-forms always arise from crossbreeding, 
some being eliminated by selection while others survive, forming the 
species.” 

It is hardly necessary to note the illuminating bearing that all 
these facts and proofs have for the cyclic theory of the evolution of 
populations. For that theory leads close observers to the conclu- 
sion that matters proceed with the human species as they do in na- 
“ture, in the domestication and in the scientific rearing of plants and 
animals. Apart from'the appearance of mutations, not only the 
dominating races of mankind, as we have seen in the foregoing, 
but all races, would derive their origin from crossbreeding. The 
. group feeling determined by physical, or social, or cultural, or ad- 
ministrative factors (race, caste, city, state, etc.) and the hostility ` 
of neighboring groups act as an isolating factor, and in isolation 
the complete fusion of stocks which have been thus mingled grad- 
ually takes place. In this consists the biological function of the 
group feeling. When isolation continues for a long time, decadence 


* For the literature on these topics see “The Cyclical Rise and Fall of Populations," 
PP. 135, 138. é 
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sets in, the only remedy for which is the fusion of new blood brought 
about by the invasion of new races from which, under the same or 
some other name, a new ethnic unity arises, starting a new cycle. 
All the human populations, as is often asserted today, would there- 
fore be crossed in the sense that all have arisen from recent or re- 
mote crossings. In this sense there would be no originally pure 
races, but only purified races, which, however, cannct continue in- 
definitely, as, after reaching a certain stage of evolution and a cer- 
tain degree of homogeneity, they would end by decaying if they 
were not renewed by new crossbreeding. Thus the cyclic process of 
evolution which occurs in the human populations, though at first it 
may seem a wasteful system since it implies periodical recovery 
and dispersion of energy, really under the biological laws governing 
organic life corresponds to the ideal system suggested by the most 
modern results of genetics. 


What is the present situation of the living races, and what is their 
respective future? The “great race is passing” is the alarm cry 
which is now going from mouth to mouth among the admirers of 
the Teutonic stock. As a matter of fact, we have seen how most of 
the countries inhabited by it are already in a condition of virtual 
demographic decay. Nor shall I object to the epithet of “great 
race” which its admirers attribute to it. The populations of Chaldea 
and Egypt, with which mankind entered the civilized state, and 
those of classic Greece and Rome, whose achievements even now re- 
main in some respects unsurpassed, may perhaps be considered supe- 
rior to the best present-day stock. One must acknowledge, however, 
that the cycle of civilization which we are crossing today is chiefly 
due to the Teutonic stock, and it is to be admitted that it can well 
aspire to figure among the greatest of which the history of mankind 
can boast. Is the senility of the great race so advanced as to do 
away with every hope that it may still transmit, in a fecund cross- 
breeding, its qualities zo a future ruling race? It is not less difficult 
to foresee the future fecundity of races than that of individuals; 
anyhow it does not seem bold to think that the same feeling of su- 
periority which prevented the timely fusion of the Greeks and the 
Romans with the barbarians will be destined to prevent the de- 
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scendants of these from being the forefathers of the rulers of to- 
‘morrow. At any rate, one who preoccupies himself more with the ~ 
future of humanity than with the future of a special race must ac- 
knowledge that among the same races there are not wanting young 
stocks clearly destined to take the place of the Teutonic stocks in 
the peopling of the world. 

We have already mentioned the expansion, which is still lasting, 
of the Slav stocks, and our gaze may also be directed toward the 
crucible of races, mostly of white origin, which is perhaps preparing 
new specimens for history in the lower part of the South American 
continent. | 

On the border of the white civilization we may direct our attention 
to the population of India, where a mixture of extremely different 
stocks shows a remarkable power of reproduction and expansion. 
Outside the circle of the white races the Japanese stock is still en- 
dowed with a strong power of expansion and, behind it, by this time 

` is being matured, upon a larger scale and perhaps with a higher 
power of individual qualities, the future Chinese nation, while on 
the boundaries between Asia and Oceania, a particularly lively 
source of the Malayan race has made of Java one of the demo- 
graphic centers of the highest density, if not quite the most dense 
of all. In Central America and in the torrid zones of South America 
the half-breeds of the European and Indian races are rapidly sub- 
stituting the decaying aborigines and boast of a reproducing power 
which might be a symptom of a new cycle oi development. Also 
some branches of the Bantu stock in South Africa show a note- 
worthy increasing power. 

The future of mankind appears therefore surely intrusted to 
multifarious vital stocks. The world will probably be the field of a 
struggle between the young white and yellow races (if not also 
black, Malayan, and Indian half-breeds) which will in the future 
fight for supremacy. In fact, we may say they have already started 
the game. j 

It would be bold to make a comparison between the capacity of 
the still young new stocks and that of the populations which, in the 

height of their development, show premonitory signs of extinction, 


? Gini, of. cit., pp. 129-30, 140. 
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as it were bold to make a comparison between the intellectual ca- 
` pacity of a grown-up person who profits by the education of all his 
life and that of a newly born child. The comparison might lead to 
conclusions as fallacious as those which a Greek or a Roman would 
have surely expressed if he had been able to foresee that the future 
progress of mankind would be intrusted to the populations which 
they called barbarians. Taking a broad view, it can only be to the 
advantage of civilization that races and nations varying in character 
and aptitudes shall successively take the leadership of mankind, 
each giving the contribution of its own particular culture and genius. 
In its domineering supremacy the white race often presumes to be 
the exclusive architect of human civilization; but, in truth, he who 
. analyzes carefully the elements from which this results in the field 
of alimentation, of farming and breeding, of medicine, of productive 
technique, of conveyances, of fine arts, of pure science, of juridical 
organization and social solidarity, will easily persuade himself of 
. the extreme variety of their origin. To modern culture, not only the 
civilization of Chaldea, of Egypt, of Greece, and of Rome, which 
are regarded as forming the genealogical tree of our social organiza- 
tion, but also the black, the Chinese, the Malayan, the Hindu, and 
that of the pre-Columbian populations of Americe have brought 
numerous and substantial contributions. 

Perhaps there is not a race on the earth which cannot, when its 
turn comes, boast of good claims to direct the helm of mankind 
toward its further destiny. ` 


^ 
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ABSTRACT 


The conclusions of particular interest to sociologists concern the influence of. 
groups, e.g., occupational, national, religious, community, school, and classroom. 
Although these influences cannot be completely disentangled, the presence or absence 
of association between conduct and each of these environmental factors is frequently 
traceable. Honesty and helpfulness, e.g., show independent association with religious 
background, although inhibition and persistence do not.- Differences among religious 
and national groups in moral knowledge seem to be almost wholly a function of differ-, 
ences in level of intelligence. Socio-economic differences are reflected in school hon- 
esty, but only slightly in service tendencies, and these slight differences aré swallowed 
up in community differences, as shown, eg., Ey the superiority of a mid-social group 
in helpfulness and co-operation. The classroom group, although far from being a 
“natural” group, shows evidences of possessing a distinctive morale, or code, which 
operates as one factor in determining scores on tests of conduct and knowledge. It 
would seem that the pupils respond to the classroom (its prestige, expectancy, morale, 
code, teacher, or what not) as a factor common to all test situations. The result is a 
group correlation between knowledge and conduct which has no necessary counter- 
part in the individual integration of the members of the group. The more the members 
of groups resemble their own group-mates, tbe less differentiated they appear. The 
more groups as groups resemble one another the better differentiated the members 
may become. On the whole the integration of children in Grades 5 to 8 is only slightly 
more than chance would provide. 


An investigation of the nature of character could hardly be other- 
wise than sociological. In a sense, therefore, the entire report’ of the 
Character Education Inquiry is a sociological document. Had it 
been written by sociologists, however, its emphases might have been 
quite different, and it is for the sake of making more prominent cer- 
tain data which are of primary interest to sociology that this paper 
is written. 


- 


NATURE OF THE DATA 


Those who have read the report of the Inquiry will recall the na- 
ture of the data gathered. The primary data consist of objective 
records of conduct in social situations. The conducts selected for 

* The Character Education Inquiry was conducted by Teachers College from 1924 


to 1929 in co-operation with the Institute of Social and Religious Research. Dr. Mark 
A. May and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne were the codirectors. 


* The report has appeared in three volumes under the title Studies in the N ature of 
Character, published by Macmillan Company. 
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study were deception, helpful behavior, co-operation, persistence, 
, and inhibition, each within certain well-defined test situations. Be- 
havior was recorded qualitatively by reference to commonly ac- 
cepted definitions of deception, helpfulness, etc., and quantitatively 
by reference to the rate at which instances of these sorts of behavior 
occurred, if they occurred at all. Thus the deception score on one 
type of honesty test is the probable number of times a pupil made 
use of an answer sheet in the course of ten minutes. 

These particular classes of conduct were chosen partly because 
of their a priori significance for the maintenance of successful group 
relations, partly because of their relation to individual achievement, 
and partly because it was possible to devise standard situations for 
measuring the frequency with which each form of conduct occurred. 

Three sampling processes were involved—first, the sampling of 
social conduct in general; second, the sampling of situations within 
which such modes of conduct operate; and, third, the sampling of 
the pupils’ contacts with these particular situations. The adequacy 
of these samples was in each case statistically determined by the use 
of an adaptation of the Spearman-Brown prediction formula. 

A second group of primary data consisted of scores on tests of so- 
cial intelligence and attitude. Three types of material were in- 
volved: first, material which could be objectively scored, as, e.g., a 
social-ethical vocabulary test; second, material which, as scored, 
represented the pupils’ approximation to “enlightened opinion” re- 
garding “right and wrong” conduct; and, third, an arrangement of 
the latter type of material to reveal in the score not only the pupils’ 
ability to comprehend social standards but also the degree of con- 
viction with which these opinions are entertained. 

Since the imaginary situations of the tests are social in character 
and reveal the pupils’ assimilation of social standards of action, the 
scores are of significance for sociological investigation.* 

Supplementary to these behavior and opinion records are the. 
data consisting of measures and observations of such factors as age, 
sex, intelligence, suggestibility, neurotic condition, socio-economic 
status, health, assimilation of cultural factors of the environment, 


? Of even greater interest might be the actual opinions expressed by the pupils. 
Very little study of the records has been made with this in view, however. 
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size of family, nationality and church connections of parents, school 
behavior and achievement, and reputation. 


THE POPULATIONS STUDIED 


| Several thousand school children were involved in the study at 
one time or another. Subsequent to the investigation of deception, 
the Inquiry concentrated on three populations, each of Grades 5 
to 8, in three contrasted communities. X is a high middle-class 
residential section of New Haven. Z is an unfavored community, 
largely foreign, in the same city. Y is a small town in eastern New 
York, with a socio-economic average falling between the other two 
groups, but with a wide range of social background. To these chil- 
dren, some 850 in all, the entire battery of tests was administered, 
requiring about 30 classroom hours. In addition, supplementary 
data obtainable from school records, teachers, parents, and leaders 
were secured. EE ' 


SOCIOLOGICAL CORRELATES OF CONDUCT 


In view of the fact that the results of the Inquiry regarding the 
associations between conduct and background are in print, it would 
be a waste of time to repeat these findings, even if space permitted. 
Instead, I shall pick out a few of the more significant and suggestive 
conclusions for brief mention before turning to the main problems 
of this paper. ' 

Environmental factors in moral conduct, —Socio-economic handi- 
caps are accompanied by corresponding increments of deceptive 
conduct. In the case of helpfulness and co-operation, however, al- 
though within any one community the children of more favored 
backgrounds are the more socialized, the most socialized community 
of the three referred to above was population Y (the mid-social 
group) rather than population X (the high social group). 

No such associations with general environment, however, are 
found in the case of persistence and inhibition, with regard to which 
the socially inferior community, Z, frequently scored highest. Nev- 
ertheless, within any one community, self-control increases with 
level of social background. 

It would seem, then, that there is a slight social trend in conduct 

going along with improvement in social condition, but that this is 
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swallowed up in the influence of the community as a whole. Hence 
we must look also to other factors in community life for sources of 
moral conduct. 

In religious and national differences we have two sets of factors 
which cut across communities, tending to keep them either above 
or below the general level of conduct which their socio-economic 
status alone would entitle them to. It is difficult or impossible to 
disentangle these two factors or to separate them from the socio- 
economic status. The implications of the data are that the cultural | 
complex associated with national tendencies and religious back- 
ground affects honesty and service tendencies to an extent not ac- 
counted for by differences in intelligence and socio-economic status. 
These influences are maintained for national groups in the case of 
persistence and inhibition, but in these two types of conduct the re- 
ligious groups are not consistently differentiated. 

That national and religious culture is not the only other source 
(besides economic status) of differences in conduct is further indi- 
cated by this fact: The children of American-born and of Protes- 
tant parentage in a community predominantly foreign and Catholic 
scored lower than similar groups in communities predominantly 
American and Protestant but higher than the foreign and Catholic 
of their own community. But the children of foreign-born and of 
Catholic parentage in communities predominantly American and 
Protestant scored higher than similar groups in communities pre- 
dominantly foreign and Catholic, but lower than the American and 

: Protestant groups of their own communities. That is, the minority 
; group tended toward the standards of the majority, whether these 
standards were high or low. 

Another type of community influence is found in the factor of 
transiency. Population Y is the most stable of the three communi- 
ties studied and is also the most co-operative. Furthermore, the 
children of higher grades in Y are both more honest and more co- 
operative than those in the lower grades, whereas in Z the higher 
grade children are moze dishonest and less co-operative than the 
lower. | | 

Environmental factors in moral knowledge.—Conclusions con- 
cerning the relation between environment and moral knowledge will 
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be found in the third volume of the report of the Inquiry. Extreme 
differences between the more favored community, X, and bhoth Y — 
and Z occur, corresponding to the general social differences be- 
tween these groups. The superiority of X, however, is accounted 
. for in large part by its superiority in intelligence, since socio-eco- 
nomic scores do not correlate with moral knowledge scores. On the 
other hand, the correlation between the scóres representing the de- 
gree to which subtle cultural factors have been assimilated by the 
subjects and a combination of a large battery of moral knowledge 
and attitude tests, is 0.322 -- 0.022, even with intelligence constant. 
It is evident that ability to grasp the ethical implications of life- 
situations is directly associated with ability to grasp the more subtle 
aspects of general culture. 

With regard to national and religious groupings, no evidence was 
found for supposing that scores in moral knowledge were functions 
of the country in which the parents were born or of the church to 
which they belonged. 


GROUP MORALE 


The problem of school and classroom morale as a factor in the 
control of conduct and knowledge will next engage our attention. 
Frequent reference is made to the phenomenon of morale in the first 
two volumes of the report of the Inquiry. It was found that schools 
and classrooms differed from one another in ways which could not 
be accounted for by population selection. In the case of honesty, 
the tendencies observed in a classroom were found to persist from 
one year to another. The children in a classroom resembled one 
another in conduct trends more than they resembled children of 
other classes. These classroom differences are attributed in the re- 
port to differences in classroom experience, which tends to accumu- 
late in such a way as to produce a type of conduct characteristic of 
the class as a whole. Since length of attendance in a school (age 
constant) is not related to degrees of socialization and since indi- 
vidual scores in conduct and moral knowledge do not correlate, the 
report suggests that the classroom morale hypothecated is a func- 
tion of tlie group as such rather than of the several members of the 
group. In other words, in situations in which the classroom itself is 
a common factor, the pupils tend to respond to the classroom itself 
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(its morale, codes, habits, teacher, prestige, etc.) as much as to the 
specific demands of the test situation. ` 
Group codes and group conduct —In the third volume of the re- 
port data are available for the study of this problem of group mor- 
ale. I shall now summarize these findings. l 
The problem to be dealt with may best be presented in the form 
of a table of intercorrelations. 


THE INTERCORRELATION OF CONDUCT TENDENCIES 
(CORRECTED FOR ATTENUATION) 





Here we find a degree of interrelation among these various modes - 
of conduct ranging from an r of 0.083 to an r of 0.487. To what 
shall we attribute these associations? The question would not seem 
so pertinent were it not for the fact that the scores used for deter- 
mining these relations are combinations of many tests. When single 
tests of honesty, say, are correlated with single tests oi service, etc., 
these inter-r’s are greatly reduced. Furthermore, when out-of- 
classroom tests of honesty are correlated (even in combination) 
with other conduct combinations, most of the r’s approximate zero. 
As we deal with less and less complex modes of conduct in situa- 
tions which have less and less in common, we find less and less evi- 
dence of integration. 

Let us consider, then, what various situations may have in com- 
mon which might help to account for the intercorrelations we actu- 
ally find. We get our first suggestion from the evidences of school 
and classroom morale reported in Volumes I and II and from the 
fact just now noted that r’s fall when one set of scores is concerned 
with classroom conduct and the other with out-of-classroóm con- 
duct. 

The inter-r’s so far reported have involved all three of our popu- 
lations, X, Y,and Z. The fact that each of these groups exhibits a 
degree of homogeneity within itself, there being significant differ- 
ences among the three, tends to raise the inter-r’s according as one 
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population is found higher or lower than the other on each of two 
variables—or to lower the inter-r’s if one population is higher on 
one variable and lower on the other. To get rid of the influence of 
this heterogeneity we may figure our scores as deviations from the 
means of the respective populations in which each subject belongs. 

But we also find that clasrooms differ from one another within 
one population more than they would by chance, and, again, if they 
differ in the same direction from the mean on two variables, this 
will automatically raise the r for the entire group by virtue, not of 
individual integration, but of the accident of class membership. 
The amount of influence' exerted upon the correlation of two varia- 
bles by the fact of classroom heterogeneity is roughly indicated by 
the correlation of classroom means, which shows the maximum ef- 
fect of these classroom differences. 

Thus, if we take one population, say Y, we have three types of 
intercorrelation, one computed from scores taken as deviations 
from the mean of the classroom, another from scores taken as devia- 
tions from the mean of the population, and a third consisting of 
the intercorrelation of classroom means. For the four behaviors 
already listed these three sets of inter-r's average, in the case of 
population Y, for the classroom means, o.510; for the whole popu- 
lation, 0.255; but with classroom heterogeneity removed, only 
0:123. | 

From these relations it may be seen that when we consider indi- 
viduals only in relation to their own groups, the modes of behavior 
with which we have been dealing have very little in common, but 
when we introduce the common factor of the classroom a relation- 
ship is discovered which appears in the intercorrelations to an extent 
directly proportional to the amount of heterogeneity among the 
rooms. And even the little which the r’s on the homogeneous groups 
do have in common (an average r of 0.123) tends to disappear alto- 
gether when we break up our combinations of tests and deal only 
with single tests of honesty, service, etc. 

The problem of heterogeneity.—Our problem now shifts to the 
explanation of these classroom differences. It is because of these 

“For-the statistical procedures used see M. A. May, “A Method for Correcting 
Coefficients of Correlation for Heterogeneity in the Data,” Jour. Ed. Psych., XX, 
417-23. 
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differences that any association at all among our various conducts 
is discovered by the correlation technique. It is important to know, 
then, whether the classroom means in honesty, service, inhibition, 
and persistence are intercorrelated because these factors are asso- 
ciated with basic facts like age, mental age, and brightness, in terms 
of which the classrooms might easily be genuinely differentiated. If 
this should prove to be the case, aur correlations would turn out to 
be accidents due to classroom selection and to have no apparent 
codal significance. But, as a matter of fact, no such associations 
exist between classroom means in age or intelligence and the be- 
haviors studied as would account for the intercorrelations found 
among the behaviors. 'The hypothesis of some such factor as class- 
room morale, common to all test situations, is thus fortified. 

The problem of a group code.—]Just how the complex common 
factor of morale, as we have called it, operates is not settled merely 
by pointing to its existence. One possible explanation of the slight 
association found among the various forms of "good" conduct 
studied is the presence of some effective standard in the minds of 
the subjects. And it is true that a combination of all our conduct 
scores correlates with a combination of our moral knowledge scores 
to the extent of 0.422, which, when corrected for attenuation, rises 
to 0.632. Even when intelligence is held constant the raw r’s be- 
tween conduct and various knowledge and àttitude tests range from 
0.117 to 0.264. But these r’s are in part a function of the type of 
heterogeneity we have just been discussing. When only one popu- 
lation is taken and when we remove the influence of heterogeneity 
among the classrooms of this population this r oi 0.632 between 
knowledge and conduct drops (corrected) to o.116. Thus we see 
that classroom. heterogeneity accounts for most of the correlation 
observed between knowledge and conduct. Indeed, for Y alone the 
r between the means of all conduct scores and the means of all 
knowledge scores is o.841. | 

Again, however, we need to ask whether this association is due to. 
the common factor of age or of intelligence. It is impossible to quote 

"In the monograph, Testing the Knowledge of Right and Wrong, Hartshorne, May, 


et al., Religious Education Association, it was pointed out that as the same children 
go from one situation to another they alter their answers on these opinion tests. 
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here the evidence or the arguments adduced in support of the theory 
that over and above the influence of mere accidental selection there 
exists a classroom code which operates as an aspect of the classroom 
situation to which the children make a direct response in all tests of 
conduct and opinion. A brief summary, however, will be attempted. 
That classrooms are genuinely differentiated in moral knowledge 
is clear. Further, we have classrooms of the same level of intelli- 
gence which still show differentiation in moral knowledge. Further, 
we find nine classes which are heterogeneous in intelligence but 
homogeneous in knowledge. Intelligence, therefore, is not neces- 
sarily involved as a common factor. Correlating the mean class- 
room scores for honesty with those for age, intelligence, and moral 
knowledge, we find, for population Y, r's of 0.53, 0.52, and 0.76, 
respectively. Even if the classes had all been of the same level of in- 
telligence or age, the r between knowledge and honesty would not 
have been greatly reduced. In the case of service tendencies, how- 
ever, it seems that the group correlations may be accounted for by 
class selection in intelligence and age. 

The effort to show that the correlation of group means in knowl- 
edge and conduct is a function of community, of intelligence or age, 
is somewhat fallacious. In any concrete situation age and intelli- 
gence are real factors leading to differences in both conduct and 
code. The isolation of conduct and code from the influence of age 
and intelligence is an abstraction. No matter what may be the source 
of classroom correlations, they do exist, whereas corresponding in- 
dividual correlations do not exist, and no matter what may be the 
source of classroom morale it does exist, whereas corresponding in- 
dividual integration does not exist. 

We are not confined to this reasoning, however, since we have in 
population Z an instance of negative correlation between age and 
honesty means (—0.69) and a relatively low r between intelligence 
and honesty (0.54) as compared with honesty and knowledge 
(0.84). Consequently if we had had classes of the same age and 
‘intelligence in Z, the group r between honesty and knowledge (0.84) 
would actually have been higher than it turned out to be. That is, 
the significant fact seems not to be selection, but group experience. 

On the whole, therefore, the contention that class morale is built : 
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up within a room and is a potent factor in determining knowledge 
and conduct and the correlation of the two is well supported. 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEGRATION 


The correlation of measures of social conduct reveals definite 
though slight relations among miscellaneous tendencies which seem 
to be due to the presence of genuine classroom differences rather 
than to the integration of the individuals composing the population. 
Similarly, a definite relationship exists between measures of social 
intelligence and measures of conduct, but this also is seen to be 
largely a factor of group differentiation rather than of individual 
integration. Groups wLich average high in moral knowledge also 
average high in social conduct, not chiefly because they are differ- 
entiated also in intelligence and age but because of a genuine asso- 
cidtion between the stetus of a classroom in knowledge and the 
status of a classroom in conduct. This status, which is not only 
produced by the members of a group but is also operative in the 
form of expectancy or prestige, constitutes a potent aspect of the 
' group situation to which the individuals respond. We have called it 
morale or code. It is exhibited in a tendency toward classroom uni- 
formity in both conduc: and knowledge and toward an association 
between the two which is not a function of any direct causal nexus 
in the mind of the pupil but of the fact that both conduct and knowl- 
edge or morale and code are common to the various test situations 
faced by the pupils of a classroom. 

We may therefore conceive of the group as possessing a degree of 
unity which is so far dis:inct from the ethical integration of the indi- 
viduals composing the group as to vary independently of such indi- 
vidual integration. For individual integration is evidenced by high 
correlations between individual scores when these are taken as de- 
viations from group means. But such correlations may occur when 
there is little differentiation among groups. On the other hand, high 
correlations between group means can occur only when there is sig- 
nificant differentiation among groups; and under these conditions 
the individuals composing the groups tend to exhibit less differentia- 
tion among themselves, i.e., they tend toward uniformity. If all 
members of a group thought and acted in the same way, the indi- 
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viduals would appear to be integrated to be sure, and the group 
might under these circumstances be distinct from other groups. 
What we gain in group unity we may gain by reducing individual 
variation and individual integration (save in the sense of unitorm- 
ity). What we gain in individual variation and integration we may 
gain by reducing group variation and group unity. 

In so far, then, as we project common action on the basis of agree- 
ment in thought as a desired outcome of group experience, we may 
endanger the individual integration of standards and conduct which 
is usually regarded as fundamental to character. It is the virtue of 
the parliamentary process of voting that it may secure common ac- 
tion without necessarily implying agreement in thought. Under 
such circumstances, at least a partial integration of character can 
survive group integration. The same is true of autocratic forms of 
social organization which secure joint action without joint thought. 
It may be questioned, however, whether the recent trends toward 
more complete group integration, involving the achievement of 
group action through the medium of a common will, may not de- 
tract from the integrity of the individuals who, in this act at least, 
combine in an undifferentiated unity of will. In a very true sense, 
the individual loses himself in this process. He falls in love with a 
group or a common will. If such a common will were the attribute 
of a continuing and all-inclusive personality, such loss of self might 
conceivably result in a new form of self-integration, but if it is a 
new will for each group and each occasion, such experiences of 
merging one’s will with the wills of others could result only in the 
disintegration of the self. 

That something of this sort takes place in childhood seems to be 
the case, aS in his efforts to find himself in a variety of groups a 
youngster conscientiously meets the conflicting demands made upon 
his conduct and loyalty. A study of the amount of integration ac- 
tually exhibited by children reveals that the average standard de- 
viation of individual scores on a number of tests is only slightly less 
than the standard deviation of scores selected at random. 

The problem of self-integration is thus seen to be tied up with the 
problem of social integration. The problem of how we may achieve 
both without sacrificing either has yet to be solved, for we may pro- 
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duce groups at the expense of individual differentiation and integra- 
tion at the expense of group differentiation. Logically, we must be 
content either with better differentiated groups and less differen- 
tiated individuals, or less differentiated groups with greater differ- 
entiation among individuals, or else discover some optimum com- 
promise or moving balance between the two. We need to choose our 
ultimate social unit—the individual or the group. If we choose the 
former, the fundamental group is humanity—-or some ideal society. 
If we choose the latter, which group shall we select? With each 
additional group demanding adjustment from its members, we limit 
the possible integration of the individual. 

The suggestion that tne process of social self-integration reaches 
its fulfilment in genuine religious experience is not new, but its per- 
tinence was never more manifest. 
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MEASURES OF SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


RUTH STRANG 
Columbia University 


ABSTRACT 


“Social intelligence,” which is frequently defined as “ability to deal with people,” 
has two aspects, not necessarily related—the knowledge aspect and the functional as- 
pect. Measurements of these two aspects have been devised: (1) paper and pencil 
tests to measure knowledge, and (2) real situations used as tests, rating scales, ques- 
tionnaires, and photographs to ascertain the extent to which an individual reacts ina 
social way or possesses certain skills or traits judged to be useful in social situations. 
There is need for testing further the reliability and validity of these measures and for 
improving those which seem to be most useful in differentiating the individual who can 
get along with other people from the one who lacks this ability. 


“Social intelligence” is frequently defined as “ability to deal with 
people."* The terms social intelligence, “social adaptability,” and 
“sociability” are sometimes used interchangeably.* Gilliland" ex- 
pands this simple definition as follows: 


The sociable individual may be defined as the individual who has the ability 
to get on agreeably with his fellow men, who is inclined or adapted for society, 
who is friendly and above all easy to talk to. He is companionable and fond of 
mingling with others; he seems to enjoy people and likes to be with them and 
to talk to them much of the time. In short, he is the type of individual we call 
a “good mixer.” 


Such a definition requires further elaboration, since sociability like 
honesty is not a unit characteristic but rather a complex pattern of 
behavior. An individual may get along with one person but not with 
another; with one individual in a certain situation but not in a dif- 
ferent situation; With one individual at a particular time but not at 
another time. Factors of fatigue, physical irritation, momentary 
mental attitude, a chance remark which evokes a previous experi- 
ence with all its original emotional content, and other subtle condi- 
tions may result in either success or failure in getting along with the 
same person in two apparently similar situations. 

*Thelma Hunt, “The Measurement of Social Intelligence,” Journal of Applied: 
Psychology, XII (1928), 317. 

 Jui-ching Hsia, A Study of the Sociabiiity of Elementary School Children (New 
York: Teachers College, 1928), p. 1. 


* A. R. Gilliland and Ruth 8S. Burke, “A Measure of Sociability,”” J Journal of Ap- 
plied Psychology, X (1926), 315-26. 
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ELEMENTS IN SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE 


Although there is danger in trying to analyze into elemerits a reac- 
tion in which the whole situation may be changed by the modifica- 
tion of a single factor the significance of which is frequently unrec- 
ognized, such an analysis has been attempted. For example, in the 
George Washington University Test of Social Intelligence six as- 
pects of “social intelligence” are tested: (1) judgment in social 
situations; (2) memory for names and faces; (3) recognition of 
mental states from the expression of the face; (4) knowledge of the 
characteristic behavior of people; (5) social information; (6) rec- 
ognition of mental states from the ütterances of a person. Gilliland* 
uses as objective indications of sociability the number of personal 
letters received, the rumber of “intimate friends,” "ordinary 
friends,” and “speaking acquaintances,” and the extent of partici- 
pation in certain social activities—dances, social gatherings, mov- 
ies, and theaters; and as subjective indications, the extent to which 
the subject enjoys being with other people during his leisure time, 
likes public speaking and dramatics, and enjoys meeting new peo- 
ple. It would be interesting to observe carefully a.number of people 
who show a marked degree of “social intelligence" in order to see 
whether there are involved in this ability factors other than these 
already listed which seem to account for their success in getting 
along with a variety of people in many different situations. 

There arises also the very interesting theoretical question as to 
the degree to which abstract or general intelligence enters into social 
intelligence. Judging from the decidedly significant correlations 
found between the Social Intelligence Test and tests of general intel- 
ligence (see Table I), we should say that the individuals who have 
high general intelligence tend to have high social intelligence. ‘The 
same ability, namely, the ability to adjust one's self to new situa- 
tions, seems to be needed in both social and non-social situations. 
General intelligence and social intelligence may be unanalyzable 
parts of “a total organic attitude, involving attitudes of mind, emo- 
tional conditions, ingrained habits and conditioned behavior."* 


* Op. cit., pp. 320-21. 
? David L: Mackaye, “The Interrelation of Emotion and Intelligence,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXXIV (1928), 453. 
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"MEASURES OF SOCALINTELLIGENCE ^ , 


Some experimentation has already been done with different meas- 
ures of social intelligence. The most fruitful tools of investigation 
seem to be tests, test situations, rating of social traits, question- 


^ 





















TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN GENERAL ÍNTELLIGENCE AND 
SOCIAL INTELLIGENCE* 
General Intelligence Test Used 
Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High-School 
G TOS oonisvi du s aad ao 0.56 |X0.029 | 258 graduate students | Broomt 
Thorndike Intelligence Ex- 
amination for High School 
Graduates... 0... cece eee .42 |£ .ogr | 118 college Freshmen | Garrett and 
Kelloggi 
Terman Group Test........| .78 |........ 136 ME high school| Grosvenor$ 
gir 
George Washington Univer- 
sity Mental Alertness Test| .54 |........ 243 college Freshmen | Hunt|| 
O'Rourke College Entrance : 
——— E .57 |........1 102 college Sophomores} Hunt 
Thorndike College Entrance 
ROSE rp aS FUE ee 118 college Freshmen | Hunt 
Brown University Test...... PRON REED. 96 college Freshmen and| Hunt 
Sophomores 
McCall Multi-Mental Test. d: E d 130 &dvanced students | Hunt 
Thorndike Intelligence Test 
for College Students...... (OB PENES 33 graduate students Pintner and 
Upshall § 
Thorndike Intelligence Test 
for College Students... .. 10.44 |bo.04 | 157 graduate women Strang** 









* The George Washington University Social In Test was the measure of social intelligence 
used; the correlations reported are the usual Pearson r's. P.E. was not given by all investigators. —— 


f Broom, of. cit., p. 427. 
t Garrett and Kellog, of: cil., p. x25. 


Mrs eis ior: "AS oon Social Intelligence of High School Pupils, American Physical 
Review, XX XII (1927), 

li id pne op. cit. 4 P- 337. 

4 Pintner and Upshall, oj. cit., p. 370. 

** Unpublished date. 


naires, and devices for testing the recognition of mental states from 
facial expression and speech. 

i. Tests-——-The most widely known test of social intelligence 
seems to be the George Washington University Test of Social Intel- 
ligence,? the six parts of which have already been described. 


* For description see Thelma Hunt, of. cit., pp. 317-34. The test is supplled by the 
Center for Psychological Service, 2024 G Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
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This is essentially a test of information, though Parts 2, 3, and 6 
seem to measure skills cr abilities rather than knowledge. Hunt re- 
ports a reliability of -|-0.89 for this test. The following criticisms 
have been made of this test: 

a, That it is not a reliable measure of social intelligence since 
I) Teachers, though showing a marked tendency toward in-roversion, score 

high on this test. 

2) Groups known to differ in sociability are not sivas differentiated by the 

test." 

b. That it is an inadequate measure of social intelligence since it apparently does 
not measure the same ability as other tests designed for the same purpose; 
for example, 

: I) The correlation between ratings of social adaptability and the scores on 
the Social Intelligence Test in one study was only o.16.3 

2) The correlation between the Gilliland questionnaire and scores on the So- 

cial Intelligence Test was found by one investigator? to be o.14. © 

C. That this Test of Social Intelligence is too similar to tests of general intelli- 
gence to differentiate these two variables, if, indeed they be variables. 
Broom, in the case of 258 subjects found a correlation af 0:56 between the 
Thorndike Intelligence. Examination and the George Washington Social In- 
telligence Test. Corrected for attenuation, this coefficient rose to 0.64. Other 
correlations between general inteligence and social intelligence are given in 
Table I. 


A Sociability Test for elementary-school children has been de- 
signed by Hsia." This test consists of brief descriptions of seventy- 
one practical social situations in which a choice of four responses is 
offered. 

2. Test sttuattons.—Real si-uations used as icis may be devel- 
oped into important means of testing functional rather than poten- 
tial social intelligence. As investigations in character education 
have shown, ability to know the desirable response in a given situa- 


{t Vivienne R. McClatchy, “A Theoretical and Statistical Critique of the Concept 
of Social Intelligence and of Attempts To Measure Such a Process,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, XXIV (1929), 217-20. 

* McClatchy, op. cit., p. 219. 

*R, Pintner and C. C. Uoshall, “Some Results of Social Intelligence Tess School 
and Society, XXVII (1928), 370. 

: ^ M. E. Broom, “A Note on the Validity of a Test of Social Intelligence,’ " Journal 
of Applied Psychology, XIL (1928), 426-28. 
B Jui-ching Hsia, of. cdt. 
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tion is not always indicative of the inclination to make the response 
when opportunity offers. Similarly, the pencil and paper tests of 
sociability may not measure ability to get along with real people in 
the ordinary complex social situations of every day. Accordingly, 
the development of test situations of the type described by Mar- 
ston‘? for young children would be a valuable contribution to the 
measurement of sociability. The reaction to strangers, the readiness 
to talk freely, the degree of interest in one's self as compared with 
interest in others, and other social reactions might also be studied as 
important concomitants of individual intelligence tests, physical ex- 
aminations, and interviews. a | 

3. Ratings.— The rating of social traits is a third method of 
measuring social intelligence. Ratings register other people's judg- 
ment of the sociability of a particular individual; test situations 
employ a trained person's observation of the individual's sociability 
under controlled conditions; while written tests measure merely the 
individual's knowledge of the best way to behave in a limited num- 
ber of imagined situations. Sangren?? found in the case of twenty- 
four high-school pupils a correlation of 0.77 between intelligence as 
measured by the Terman Group Tests of Mental Ability, and “‘citi- 
zen qualities," rated carefully by at least four. teachers. Adams, 
Furniss, and De Bow,'* however, in their study of ninety-six college 
students, found either a negative or a low positive correlation be- 
tween the ratings oncertain social traits and the Michigan Modifica- _ 
tion of the Army Alpha Test. McClatchy'* found a low correlation 
(0.16) between the ratings on social adaptability and the Social In- 
telligence Test scores of thirty-two students, while Hunt"? found in 
the case of ninety-eight employees a correlation of o.61 between the 
Social Intelligence Test and “ratings by competent persons." These 


2 Leslie R. Marston, The Emotions of Young Children, chap. iii. Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. III, No. 3. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 1925. 

“Paul V. Sangren, “Social Rating of Best and Poorest High School Students," 
. Journal of Educational Psychology, XIV (1923), 212-33. 

4 Henry F. Adams; Louis Furniss; and L. A. De Bow, “Personality as Revealed by 
Mental Test Scores and by School Grades," Journal of Applied Psychology, XII 
(1928), 269. 

€ McClatchy, of. dt., p. 219. 

* Thelma Hunt, op. ch., p. 324. 
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conflicting experimenta: results suggest (1) that the ratings of social 
traits may not be a relizble measure of sociability, or (2) that if the 
ratings are reliable functioning sociability may or may not be re- 
lated to certain tests of.general intelligence or to a paper and pencil 
test of social intelligence. A low or negative correlation between 
intelligence tests and ratings of social traits suggests that the abil- 
ity to adjust themselves to new situations which those with high in- 
telligence seem in general to possess does not necessarily function 
in practical social situations—that, in fact, the intelligent person 
may have other characteristics, such as bookishness, devotion to 
work, and independence, which may actually interfere with the de- 
velopment of overt sociability. If ratings of sociability, are to be 
used, it is obvious that investigators should incorporate the best 
methods of rating thus far agreed upon with regard to number and 
experience of raters, number of items, form of rating scale, and kind 
of reactions to be ratec.'' 

4. Questionnaires.—Various types of questionnaires have been 
used to measure certair aspects of sociability. Gilliland and Burke'* 
state that the **questiornaire is by far the best single method we have 
devised for measuring sociability." It is significant that the corre- 
lation between the Gilliland questionnaire and the George Wash- 
ington University Social Intelligence Test was found in two investi- 
gations using a small number of subjects to be very low—in one 
study, o.142-0.x1,'? ard in the other study, 0.17 4-0.07.?? 

Another type of questionnaire which might be significant in de- 
tecting the socially intelligent individual is the Occupational Inter- 
est Blanks." Just as an engineer or a lawyer may have a certain 
pattern of likes and dislikes, so it might be expected that the socially 
intelligent person would likewise show a characteristic pattern, 
especially on a blank specifically constructed to detect differences 
. . "See “Personnel Methods," pp. 53-64, Educational Record Supplement, No. 8 

(July, 1928). American Council of Education, Washington, D.C. 
= A, R, Gilliland and R. S. Burke, of. cit., p. 325. 
7 Pintner and Upshall, og. cit., p. 370. 


? Study made by this author of 107 graduate women students preparing for per- 
sonnel work. 


? See Edward K. Strong, "Interests of Engineers: A Basis for Vocational Guid- 
ance," Personnel Journal, VI (1929), 441-54. 
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in social intelligence. Kornhauser,** while finding the questionnaire 
unreliable for predicting the collegiate work of students, states, 
however, that it “may nevertheless throw significant light on ue 
Ehafaeteristics of the individual student." 

The Allport Reaction Study?? contains many situations in which 
"social intelligence" seems to be an important factor. All the items 
describing reactions to other people might be used as a measure of 
social intelligence. 

: 5. Pictures.—Devices for testing the recognition of mental states 
from facial expression is a more technical aspect of the question 
which need be only briefly considered here. Landis** concludes from 
his experiment that “it is practically impossible to name correctly 
a photograph taken in an emotional situation, either as to the emo- 
tions being experienced by the subject or the situations giving rise 
to the expression,” and that the pictures used by other investigators 
"are not true portraits of the facies of emotion but rather pictures 
of the socialized and to a large extent conventionalized reactions 
which are used as supplementary language mechanisms." In Guil- 
ford's experiment?* it was found that through a period of ten days 
there was an average gain of 5r per cent in the ability to name the : 
emotions expressed in this conventionalized form by a German 
actor, Rudolf. It has not yet been investigated whether this spe- 
cialized ability bears any relation to sensitivity to and the ability to 
interpret the mental states of people in life-situations and the abil- 
ity to interpret these states. 

At present it would seem wise further to test the reliability and. 
validity of the existing measures and to improve those which show 
promise, rather than to spend the same amount of effort in devising 
new measures without taking sufficient time to test their reliability 
and. validity. 

3 Arthur W. Kornhauser, “Results from a Quantitative Questionnaire on Likes and 
Dislikes Used with a Group of College Freshmen,” Journal Applied Psychology, 
XI (1927), 85-94. 

= Published by Houghton Mifflin Co. 

~ Carney Landis, "The Interpretation of Facial Expression in Emotion,” Journal 
of General Psychology, It (1929), 59-72. 

=J, P. Guilford, “An Experiment in Learning To Read Facial Expression,” Jour-' 
nal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XXIV (1927), 191-202. 
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VILLAGE VERSUR OPEN-COUNTRY RURAL NEIGHBOR- 
HOODS 


WALTER A. TERPENNING 
Western State Teachers College 


ABSTRACT 


The Russian mir has attaired much greater social solidarity and co-operative unity 
than has the open-country nzighborhood among American farmers, So powerful is 
this unity that the mir’s co-operative enterprises are more successful than those of the 
American rural neighborhood, and the impact of the village life upon national atti- 
tudes and habits of thought is more effective. Russian literature, ari, science, philoso- 
phy, and politics reflect the point of view of neighborly peasants, while our national 
life, in so far as it is influenced at all by the farming class, reflects the attitudes and 
habits of thought of isolated open-country dwellers. The obvious advantages of vil- 
lage rural organization over our system suggest the advisability of a thorough study 
of European villages for the purpose oi discovering desirable characteristics which 
might be incorporated into the reorganization which is rapidly taking place in Amer- 
ican rural neighborhoods. 


In 1918 and 1919, I spent a year in Russia, where I lived in peas- 
ant villages and had an excellent opportunity to observe the social 
life of Russian peasants, who constitute 85 per cent of the Russian 
population. Since then I have been interested in a comparison of the 
village and open-country forms of rural social organization. In this 
paper I wish to suggest, as an inducement to further discussion and 
study, the possibility cf a causal relationship between their forms 
of neighborhood organization and the peculiarities of Russian and 
American people, and also to raise the question as to the advisabil- 
ity of further investigation of European rural villages, in order to 

‘discover possible advantages of the village system which might be 
incorporated into a reorganization of our rural life. I suspect that, 
just as the origin of their respective attitudes and habits of thought 
can be understood in no other way, so the different degrees of ef- 
fectiveness with which Russian and American rural people have 

impressed their attitudes and habits of thought upon the life of 
other classes are to be understood only in connection with their 
forms of neighborhood organization. 

In Russia, whose vast territory constitutes one-seventh of the 

. land surface of the earth, the villages are distributed on an average 

of one to every four and seven-tenths square miles. The peasant 
population of these villages varies from less than a hundred to sev- 
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eral hundreds of people, who live together in a most intimate 
neighborhood association. Even before the rise of the Bolsheviki, 
practically every village had a successful co-operative store and 
building, and much of the other work of the village was done co- 
operatively. 

This hundred per cent co-operative unity I saw illustrated in all 
phases of village life. I attended their churches. Their congrega- 
tions included the men of the village, not just women and children. 
I was a guest at several weddings. I, as well as every man, woman, 
and child, was not only welcome but expected to attend. I visited 
a school. The pictures on the wall were not of a George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln, but of the peasant man and woman who 
built the school. I saw a fire. The fire department was not a de- 
partment at all, but the whole village population. Funerals are not 
private, but are attended by all the neighbors. Their holidays are 
not for those with liberal employers only, nor for a few exception- 
ally social-minded or lazy individuals. In contrast to our rural 
neighborhood; which has to be mapped more or less into separate 
communities, one for school, another for church, still others for 
banking, trading, paper, milk, mail, etc.—no two of which quite 
coincide—in the Russian neighborhood the recreational, religious, 
. political, economic, and social life is the unified life of the whole 
village. 

So potent is this unity that the accomplishments of all classes of 
Russian people bear its stamp in unmistakable ways. While Amer- 
ican farmers have been largely inarticulate, Russian literature, art, 
science, philosophy, and politics, all speak the language of the peas- 
ants and idealize their neighborly mores and folkways. 

Perhaps nothing about a nation is more real than its spirit or 
general attitude. Probably no Russian better typifies the spirit of 
the people than does Count Leo Tolstoi. At five years of age, he was 
told by his brother Nicholas about a most mysterious stick, buried 
by the side of the road at the edge of a certain ravine, a stick on 
which was written the secret which would make all men happy. He 
searched for the secret all his life, and at his own request was buried, 
in memory of Nickolenka, on the spot where the stick was sup- 
posed to be hidden. No man ever made a more persistent search 
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than he, and no people have ever outdone his contemporary Rus- 
sians in faithfulness and ardor in the great quest. 

Tolstoi sought the secret, and found it to be the Christian solu- 
tion of the problem of class oppression. He says, 

The way is to confess our fault, to cease to lie, to repent, and to go to the 
assistance of the people, not with words only, nor with pence that have first been 
wrung from the people at the cost of pain and suffering, but by breaking down 
the artificial barriers existing between us and the working people, and not in 
words only but in deeds acknowledging them to be our brothers; altering our 
way of life, renouncing the advantages and privileges we possess, and, having 
renounced them, standing on an equal footing with the people, and together with 
. them obtaining those blessings of government, science, and civilization which 
we now, without consulting their wish, seek to supply them with from without. 
... . For in this renunciation of their power by the powerful lies the only pos- 
sible escape from the ills our pseude-Christian world is enduring. Escape lies 
only through the renunciation of a false and the confession of a true Christianity. 

The Russian philosopher, Bakunin, was on the track of the same 
secret in his philosophy of mu:ualism when he said that one man 
could not exploit another to his permanent advantage. Their sci- 
entist, Kropotkin, made a great contribution to the search ‘in his 
study of “Mutual Aid, a Factor of Evolution.” 

The Russian churchman is not far from the same secret when he 
worships before the holy picture of a saint who was canonized for 
making a practice of entertaining travelers who passed through the 
forest in which he lived. 

"No nation’s literary men ever tried harder to write the great 
secret. And no nation’s writers ever were more preoccupied with 
rural subjects, and it seems to me that no writers, with the excep- 
tion of the Hebrews, ever equaled the Russians in championing the 
‘cause of the oppressed classes. 

The creators of Russian literature, Pushkin, Lermontoff, and 
Gogol, dealt mainly with peasant subjects. Pushkin told in some 
of the world’s most beautiful poetry the folk tales which his grand- 
mother and nurse had told him, tales which many generations of 
Russian peasants have told their children. Lermontoff, though a 
poet of nature, suffered exile for his opposition to Russia’s oppres- 
sors. Gogols comedy, The Inspector General, which Kropotkin . 
says was a model for every dramatic writer after Gogol, ridiculed 
the ruling classes so extravagantly that his later comedies were not 
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allowed to be staged. Turgenev, Goncharoff, Tolstoi, Dostoevski, 
and Nekrasoff all write copiously and sympathetically of peasant 
life. 

In accounting for the friendliness, the hospitality, and the corn- 
munal spirit so obviously prevalent among Russian people as com- 
pared with the rampant individualism, mutual suspicion, and lack 
of effective co-operation among our people, there is perhaps no 
factor of greater importance than the fact that among them the 
predominant sentiment reflects the attitude of 85 per cent of their 
population who live in the mir, or rural village, while our popula- 
tion of farmers and descendants of farmers reflect the point of view 
of the open-country dweller. — ; 

The blame for the problems of our society is often laid at the 
door of the family, but the family seems to be hardly guilty when 
one considers the nature of those problems and the specialized 
function of this primary group. For the generation of the ideals 
of equality and justice is not the function of the family, and these 
. problems are not the effects of a degenerate family life. This unit 
of social life seems not to be especially hostile to such an attitude. 

The great temptation is the temptation of a son. If you are a son, 
you ought to be a privileged character. You ought not to have to 
get your living as other folks do, that is, work for it. Command 
these stones that they be made bread. If you are a son, you ought, 
not to have to abide by the laws of nature. Cast yourself down 
from the pinnacle of the temple, and it won't hurt you. If you are 
a son, you ought to have more than your share of this world's 
wealth, the kingdoms of the earth. The reason for this is that paren- 
tal and filial love, plus the great variation in status in the family, 
encourage the notion that we should be treated everywhere with the 
consideration due the older or younger, male or female, parent or 
offspring. But when we participate in the affairs of a well-regulat- 
ed neighborhood, we meet on a common footing and soon get the 
privileged-character idea knocked out of us. Our defects are not so 
much those of the lack of ideals developed in the family, in so far 
as they differ from those of the neighborhood. We are strong on 
charity, for instance, but weak on justice. A recent article in the 
Atlantic insists that we have always been a lawless people. We are 
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enthusiastic about laws—for somebody else, and about freedom of 
' speech, for ourselves. The privileged-character temptation stands 
squarely against President Hoover's proposition to the effect that 
"the duty of citizens to support the laws of the land is co-equal with 
the duty of their government to enforce the laws which exist." Our 
‘society is tempted of the devil because it is a society of sons, not of 
neighbors, . 

It may be objected that the greater impact of the rural popula- | 
tion of Russia upon the national life is due, not to the form of neigh- 
borhood, but to the predominance of rural people in the population. 
Professor Charles Cooley has shown in his discussion of public 
opinion that influence is not a matter of numbers, The decrease in 
percentage of our people living on farms from 66 per cent to half 
that proportion has been accompanied by. an increase in the influ- 
ence of our farmer class, at least in so far as politics ere concerned. 

It is also quite generally assumed that there is a relation between 
the amount of mutual aid practiced by a people and the amount of 
accumulated wealth, and that the ratio is an inverse one. But no 
one would argue that our farmers, who now constitute one of our 
poorest classes, are as successful in co-operative endeavors as are 
the more wealthy class of our citizens. 

Professor Thomas N. Carver says that the story of the Good Sa- 
maritan was not told for farmers, since every farmer knows who 
his neightbor is. That was possibly true in the east in Professor 
Carver’s boyhood, but it is not true among American farmers now. 
No class is more confused about that subject. 

Such evidence as is here set forth would seem to justify a com- 
prehensive study of European village life in order that we might 
discover and appropriate whatever is found that is valuable and 
capable of being transplanted into our rapidly changing, rural so- 
cial organization. | | 

After consulting various authorities at home and abroad, it seems 
to me that one might well investigate thoroughly the economic 
phase of the problem. Professor Edward A. Ross suggests the 
probability of some handicaps of the village in the matter of farm 
. management. He speaks of seeing the Chinese farmer carrying to 
his village home, on his shoulder, the windlass and rope of the well 
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from which his fields were irrigated in order that they might not be 
stolen while not in use. One studying the village system might in- 
quire into the matter of the losses from theft or neglect, the extra 
time spent as the result of separation of residence and land, the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages in productivity per man and per acre, 
the favorableness of the village system to occupational co-opera- 
tion such as “changing works” or co-operative use of expensive 
machinery. Dr. Nancy Scott has observed that there is much more 
emulative rivalry and joyousness in the work of Czechoslovakian 
village farmers. Would not the village neighborhood be likely to be 
favorable to neighborliness and co-operation among housewives in 
the care of children and other household duties? It would be inter- 
esting to compare the successfulness of the two systems in co-opera- 
tive marketing, and such co-operative enterprises as creameries, 
cheese factories, laundries, etc. 

In the social life in general one might compare the village and 
open-country neighborhoods in regard to the effectiveness of their 
institutions of religion, education, family life, recreation, charities 
and corrections, public health, legislation, and government. In vil- 
lages where there is freedom of worship, is there less wasteful com- 
petition and individualism in religion, a higher percentage of the 
population in church attendance, better-trained ministers, and bet- 
ter-equipped churches than in our rural neighborhoods with their 
“fifty-seven varieties" of denominations? Are accepted moral 
standards more fully realized? 

In education, it is probable that one might discover a relation 
between the two forms of neighborhood groups and differences in 
the percentage of illiteracy, inequalities between rural and urban 
schools, co-operation between parents and teachers, regularity of 
attendance, and delinquency among pupils. A similar relation might 
be found to account in some measure for the differences in the num- 
ber of broken homes and in family life in general. I should expect 
the village to furnish illustrations of a better opportunity for whole- 
some acquaintance of young men and women before marriage, and 
of a more helpful competition among parents in the matter of child 
guidance. I should expect to find the play groups of children better 
and more easily and naturally supervised, organized play more 
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common, less commercialization of recreation, and a larger percent- 
age of children and adults enjoying some wholesome form of recrea- 
tion in the village than in our rural districts. | | | 

In a study of the administration of charity one would inquire as 
to which system showed less individual poverty and suffering, in 
which dependents were the more likely to be rehabilitated, and in 
which neighborly relief was more common. A study of corrections 
in the two systems’ mighz reveal a relation between those systems 
and the difference in the amount of crime and delinquency, and in 
the readiness with which the pressure of public opinion is felt. ‘The 
extent to which the recognized standards of public health are real- 
ized, the efficiency of the enforcement of sanitary measures, quar- 
antine laws, and other public health regulations, and the readiness 
with which medical and nursing care is obtained, might well be - 
considered in such a survey. 

The comparative studv of the success in the enforcement of law, 
and the participation of voters in legislation and government as 
shown by the percentage who vote and who share in the discussion 
and knowledge of political questicns, would be instructive. 

One might look for cultural advantages and compare the two 
classes of rural people in respect to the extent of the democratiza- 
tion of art and an appreciation of the beautiful, in the extent of fa- 
miliarity with what Professor Charles Cooley calls “enlarging per- 
sonalities," and the extent to which old and young share great tra- 
ditions. Differences might be discovered in the facilitation of what 
Dr. Charles Galpin calls *rurban" relations. And, finally, another 
objective a student might keep in mind is the difference in adapta- 
bility between.the two rural systems. Which is superior in the sense 
that change involves less waste or cost of progress? 

If it could be demonstrated that there are such advantages as are 
anticipated by these questions, we might profit by their discovery in 
either of twó ways: first, we might encourage the practice which 
has become increasingly common since the coming of good roads 
and automobiles, of actually living in town and, using the improved 
transportation, bringing the farm to the town. But the more likely 
result, it seems to me, would be the encouragement and speeding-up 
of a trend which is now well under way. By making use of the same 
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improved transportation and communication, the American farmer, 
still living on the family-sized farm, might bring the town to the 
farm, tbat is, go in and take possession of the village, making it a 
center of a larger and more satisfying neighborhood life. In the 
light of recent developments in rural life, there is already much to 
encourage one in looking forward to a time when the minimum ef- 
fective social unit in rural social organization, no matter whether 
called a community or a neighborhood, will include the rural vil- 
lage and surrounding farming territory, and when the farmer will 
associate quite as intimately with his neighbor banker, merchant, 
or school superintendent as with his neighbor farmer on the ad- 
joining farm. According to Bagehot, “there is no pain like the pain 
of a new idea,” but the suffering from this one would be ameliorated 
if there could be shown more clearly a causal relationship between 
it and increased recreational, ene economic, political, and so- 
cial well-being. 

The student who demonstrates the relation between the form of 
the primary, neighborhood group, and the political, religious, eco- 
nomic, and social activities will have made no mean contribution to 
the sum-total of human knowledge. l 
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LARITHMICS 
AN ADDITION TO SOCIOLOGICAL TERMINOLOGY 


HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 
New York University 


; ABSTRACT 
Two possibilities of devising a uniform scientific terminology are to limit a word 


from everyday language to a restricted meaning and to coin new words. The disad- 
vantage of the former lies in the conventional implications which cling to old words, 
especially true in sociology. The latter procedure is justifiable only when there exists 
a clearly defined concept, recognized and used by a large number of workers, for which 
no appropriate word can be found in common language. There has grown up an en- 
tirely new body of thought, the study of the quantitative aspects of human population, 
for which the term "population" is now used. This word, however, refers to the quali- 
tative aspect as well as to the quantitative aspect. Larithmics (from Greek roots 
meaning people and number) is suggested as an appropriate term for the study of the 
quantitative aspects of population. 

The need of a uniform, precise scientific terminology in the social 
sciences is recognized by practically every worker in those fields. 
Equally familiar are the obstacles to the development and intro- 
duction of such a terminology. 

The difficulty arises primarily from the fact that the social sci- 
ences, and sociology in particular, deal with the familiar facts of 
everyday life, and are supposed to be peculiarly congenial and com- 
prehensible to the ordinary layman. There already exist words in 
current use in common language to cover practically all the impor- 
tant concepts with which sociology deals. But while everyone has 
some notion as to the significance of these words, the notions are al- 
most always vague and ill defined, and far from consistent among 
various users. They are accordingly poorly adapted to scientific 
analysis or exposition. 

To surmount this difficulty there are only two alternatives. The 
first is to take from everyday language the word that comes nearest 
to conveying the exact meaning included in a given sociological 
concept, arid to attempt to limit it, by artificial definition or other- 
wise, to a restricted and precise meaning. The other is to coin new 
and artificial words. 

The former of these expedients is the one hitherto most generally 
adopted by sociological writers. It has the disadvantage that it is 
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virtually impossible to dissociate any such word from the conven- 
tional, derived, and secondary implications and nuances that cling 
to old words like barnacles to a sea-battered hulk. “Love,” “home,” 
“labor,” “radical,” “social” can never be made to mean the same 
thing to all hearers, to say nothing of such more technical words as 
“association,” “stratification,” “mobility,” or “diffusion.” On the 
other hand, this expedient has the merit of keeping BOOOL hu- 
man, vital, sd close to the spirit of the people. 

The coining of artificial words has the'advantage of precision, 
consistency, and scientific appearance. But it lays sociology open to 
the unfortunate charge of academicism, pedantry, unreality, and 
remoteness. Even worse, it may lead to confusion rather than clar- 
ity on account of the almost insuperable difficulty at present of get- 
ting various writers to accept each other's words and definitions. . 
This is partly due to the fact that the concepts of sociology them- 
selves are so far from standardized that they do not constitute a 
uniform set of tools in the hands of all exponents, no matter what 
their names. 

The general practice of sociologists thus far has been to adopt 
the former solution, and to use everyday words with the greatest 
possible restriction and consistency of meaning. The one or two 
notable efforts to develop the other expedient have been conspicu- 
ously unsuccessful. The present writer is wholly in sympathy with 
this solution. As things stand at present, it seems to him that arti- 
. ficial words should be invented and introduced only in cases of the 
extremest necessity. 

But he believes that such cases do occasionally arise. Ther maxi- 
mum of need occurs when there exists a clearly defined concept, rec- 
ognized and used by a large number of workers, for which no appro- 
priate word can be found in common language. If, owing to such a 
lack, some other useful word is in danger of being torn from its prop- 
er connotation and given a distorted meaning, the emergency 
reaches its climax. 

Exactly such a situation has been developing rapidly in the last 
few years in the field of population. A new concept has arisen in 
population theory, and in possible population engineering, which is 
of the greatest significance. This is the conception of the size of 
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population as a distinct and manageable factor in human affairs, 
having a direct and profound bearing on human welfare and capable 
of deliberate and purposeful manipulation by a self-conscious and 
socially competent community. While based upon the foundation 
work of Malthus, this new concept represents a wide departure 
from the general implications of his theory. Malthus thought of 
the force of population growth as a great, malevolent, menacing 
power brooding over mankind at all times, with which we would be 
wise to make the best terms possible, but which was so immune 
from intelligent human conu as to condemn us forever to greater 
or less degrees of “misery.” 

Today, owing particularly to the introduction of a new factor 
commonly designated as “birth control," population growth has 
become, at least potentially, one of the greatest of all instruments 
for human progress, to be handled just as objectively and rationally 
as the political system, the agricultural system, or the family sys- 
tem. There has accordingly grown up an entirely new body of 
thought and study, not extensive and distinct enough to be consid- 
ered a separate science, but restricted and coherent enough to de- 
serve and need a name. This is the study of the quantitative aspects 
of human population. 

For this new study there exists no current word. To fill the gap, 
the present tendency is for the word "population" itself to be dis- 
lodged from its proper connotation and given a limited and numer- 
ical significance. The various “population conferences” that have 
been held recently have scarcely even recognized, as far as their dis- 
cussions went, anything but the quantitative aspects of the subject. 

The unfortunate naturé of this trend need hardly be explained. ' 
“Population” ought to be the big, inclusive term, combining both 
the qualitative and the quantitative aspects of this great human 
interest. Fortunately, we already have a well-established term to 
indicate the study of the qualitative phases, in so far as they are 
connected with heredity—“‘‘eugenics”—and a less well-established 
word—euthenics"— to indicate such quality as is secured by cul- 
ture. The need of a corresponding word to cover the numerical as- 
pects is recognized by practically all the specialized workers in the 
field, in this country at least. 
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. In this emergency, the writer has been casting about for the right 
word to fill the gap. For obvious reasons it has seemed desirable 
that it should be built up from Greek roots. When the passage in 
the Old Testament where David “numbered the people" was re- 
called, it appeared that here should be found the precise roots 
sought for. Reference to the Greek version of this document, the 
Septuagint, revealed that the two words in question were Aaós, peo- 
ple, and àápióuós, number (cf. 2 Samuel 24:2 and 1 Chronicles 21:5). 
Further consideration confirmed the appropriateness of these roots. 
The next step was to combine them in condensed form, which done, 
there emerged the word “‘arithmics.” 

This word has been submitted to several of the special workers in 
the field and has, on the whole, been cordially received. The pur- 
pose of this article, accordingly, is to introduce it to a larger audi- 
ence—larithmics, the scientific study of the quantitative aspects of 
population. l | 

This word has the following advantages: Its meaning corre- | 
sponds precisely to the concept involved. It is euphonious, smooth, 
easy to learn, to spell, and to pronounce. It balances perfectly with 
eugenics. Like every such new word, its eventual success depends 

. upon-the reception given it, upon its adoption and use by writers and 
speakers who have occasion to allude to the concept it covers. 

Larithmics, like every science, is divided into two phases: the 
pure, or theoretical, which is the study of how populations come to 
have a given size at à given time, and the practical, or applied, which 
is the study of what the size of population in any community ought 
to be to promote any accepted social objective and.of how, the de- 
sired size may be achieved and maintained. 

With the introduction of this new term the whole field of popu- 
lation study may be diagramed as follows: 


POPULATION 
Larithmics: Eugenics: 
Quantity Quality by heredity 
Pure: Explanation ee Euthenics: 


Applied: Engineering Quality by environment 
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EUGENIO RIGNANO, 1870-1930" 
EVERETT V. STONEQUIST j 
University of Chicago 
On February 9, 1930, Professor Eugenio Rignano died at Milan, 
. Italy. Because of his influence upon social science in Europe, it 
seems fitting that a brief description of his life and intellectual ac- 
tivities should be given in this Journal. 

Eugenio Rignano, the founder and editor of Sctentsa, was born 
in Livorno, Italy, on May 31, 1870. As a student, he attended the 
Faculté of Mathematical Physics of the University of Pisa and the 
Ecole Polytechnique of Turin. After leaving the latter institution, 
he devoted himself to studies in philosophy and scientific synthesis, 
particularly in the fields 5f biology, psychology, and sociology. He 
then became professor of philosophy (privatdozent) at the Univer- 
sity of Pavia, although he had not previously done any teaching. 
Twenty-four years ago he founded the internationally known jour- 
nal Scientia, of which he was the editor until his death. 

The distinguishing characteristic of Rignano's thinking and writ- 
ing is to be found in his passionate interest in conciliating and inte- 
grating opposing points of view in science and philosophy. Thus we 
find him concerned with the debate between Neo-Lamarckians and 
Neo-Darwinians relative to the transmissibility or non-transmissi- 
bility of acquired characters; with the opposing theses of vitalists . 
and mechanists; of English associationism and German ‘“‘Gestalt- 
ism"; socialism and economic liberalism; “pagan” and Christian 
ethics. The drive behind this interest in synthesis consisted in a 
sensitive and profoundly idealistic nature inspired by a sentiment 
of justice rather than one of altruism, together with an interest in 
positivism going back to his first studies in the exact sciences. 
Idealism and positivism were the two forces which shaped the char- 

* Much of the information contained in this article has been secured from mimeo- 
graphed sheeta presumably prepared by a staff member of Scientia. 
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acter of his thought, and in the syntheses which he made he revealed 
both original and systematic thinking. 

Rignano’s discussions of methodology show this desire for har- 
monization. He pointed out the important function which the “arm- ` 
chair” type of scientist performs. No one, he wrote, questions the 
right of the mathematical physicist to deal theoretically with all 
branches of physics. But in the fields of biology and sociology, such 
is not the case. “The important thing in theoretical elaboration is 
essentially the creative act which consists of seeing new analogies, 
proceeding to new generalizations, opening up new horizons, con- 
ceiving new hypotheses" (Essais de synthèse scientifique [ Paris, 
1912], p. viii). The mathematica! method is useful but not indis- 
pensable in this, for complicated symbols may conceal essentials as 
well as illuminate them. m 

In considering the respective róles of the research specialist and 
the theorist, he stated that the former knows his data more inti- 
mately and fully than the latter can ever hope to. He is able to sub- 
mit his hypotheses to immediate test, whereas the theorist must rely 
upon the work of the specialist. On the other hand, the theorist is 
freer to follow the work of many specialists and, being less im- 
mersed in a multitude of details, can form a more abstract concep- 
tion of the phenomena. The theorist is also “less exclusive, less one- 
sided and more objective," than tbe research specialist, for the 
latter is always guided, consciously or unconsciously, by some idea 
or hypothesis of his own or another's making. Through years of 
specialized research his conception tends to crystallize into a habit, 
and so may easily dominate his mind to such an extent as to exclude 
contradictory points of view. The theorist is freer from this and 
can judge specific viewpoints and competing schools with more 
serenity and objectivity. The need for the theorist is particularly 
urgent in the biological and sociological sciences because of the mass - 
. of complex facts to be co-ordinated. Thus, instead of excluding one 
another, he concludes, the specialist and theorist complete each 
other. 

Rignano was a prolific writer in three distinct fields. The accom- 
panying bibliography includes his principal published works but 
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none of his many articles in Italian, French, German, and English 
journals. It need scarcely be stated that the foregoing comments 
do not begin to indicate the range and prone of Rignano’s 
thinking. 
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NOTE ON FACTORS INFLUENCING THE 
DIVORCE RATE IN IOWA 
ROBERT G. FOSTER 
Cornell University . 

The number of divorces per hundred thousand population for 
the United Statés increased from 28 in 1870 to 151 in 1924." For 
the six years, 1916, 1921, X922, 1923, 1924, 1925, the Ete for Iowa 
was 99 per hundred thousand population. <a 

In attempting to determine statistically the factors that influ- 
ence the divorce rate for the ninety-nine counties of Iowa, the rate 
per hundred thousand population was correlated with density of 
population, percentage of foreign-born and native-born of foreign 
parentage, percentage of Catholics in the population, number of. 
divorced persons per thousand marriageable population, and value 
of farm property per acre. ` 

The multiple correlation, R;.,4,,4—0.8945, indicates that 80 per 
cent of the factors contributing to the divorce rate in ninety-nine 
counties, has been measured. * ae 


PERCENTAGE DETERMINATION OF FACTORS INFLUENCING THE: 
DIVORCE RATE IN NINETY-NINE IOWA COUNTIES 


Per Cent 

Density of population.  . l .  . 41.50 
Percentage of foreign-born and native bor of oreet parentage . . 0.04 
Percentage of Catholics in the population. - . ^ . OOI 
Divorced persons per thousand of the marriageable Süpulition £o Ac Bhan 
Total value of farm RS RACE o 0 c a Cu ou. x» 98 
Total . . . e X. de 4. 3€ su. x X 2 29:07 


All of the causes that lead to divorce are not shown by these facts. 
It is evident that some of the important factors are measured. Den- 
sity of population and number of divorced persons living in the 
county are important contributing influences. They were 41 and 
37 per cent, respectively. The percentage of foreign-born, the per- 
centage of Catholics, and the value of farm property apparently 
had little or no effect on the divorce rate. 


* E. W. Mowrer, Family Disorganization (1927), pp. 38-41. 
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The slight influence of foreign-born may be interpreted either as 
meaning that so few foreign-born reside in the state as not to be a 
factor,” or that this factor is not contributory to divorce owing to - 
the character of the foreign population. The percentage of Cath- 
olics in the population is not a factor in determining the divorce 
rate. There may be a high relationship between the foreign-born 
and religious belief, which would account for the fact that neither 
of these is highly associated with the rate. The influence of the 
value of farm property per acre is negligible. | 

The correlation, although high, could no doubt be increased if 
statistical data were available concerning other factors which con- 
tribute to family disorganization, such as mobility of population, 
differences in education, religious beliefs, and nationality between 
husband and wife, changes in family organization necessitated by 
economic and social conditions, size of family, age at marriage, in- 
come, and the like. 

* Twenty-five per cent of the population are foreign-born and native-born of for- 


eign parentage (L. E. Truesdale, Farm Population in the United States. Census Mono- 
graph VI.) 
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NOTE ON STREAMS OF MEXICAN MIGRATION 
PAUL S. TAYLOR 
University of California 

Data on the origin of Mexican immigrants in three widely sepa- 
rated localities in the United States, presented in the table, show 
clearly that within the general movement of Mexicans to the United 
States there are distinct streams. Immigration to the Winter Gar- 
den district southwest of 5an Antonio, Texas, is overwhelmingly a 
short-range movement from adjacent states of Northeastern Mex- 
ico. Mexicans coming to Chicago, on the other hand, have “leap- 
frogged" from the central-plateau states of Mexico to the heart of 
the industrial North, 73.7 per cent of those for whom data are avail- 
able having come from this source. In Imperial Valley, California, 
the adjacent west-coast states furnish the major portion. of the im- 
migrants; the central plateau ranks next, and the northeastern 
states third as a source of immigrants. A negligible number of im- 

migrants to the United States come from south of Mexico City. 


. REGIONAL ORIGINS IN MEXICO OF GROUPS OF MEXICAN 
IMMIGRANTS IN THREE LOCALITIES IN THE U.5.A.; 
i BY PERCENTAGES  - 


RESIDENCE IN THE UNITED STATES OY AMERICA : ORIGIN IN Mexico 
Centrai West 
Northeast Plateau Coast Other 
Winter Garden District, south Texas . 87.4 Qir8 . O.I 0.7 
Chicago. . . . . . 21.7 73.7 2 2.6 
Imperial Valley, California . .  . 17.6 35 45.4 2 


The Imperial Valley data are based upon 6,217 Mexicans regis- 
tered in 1926—27 by the Associated Labor Bureau, an employers' 
organization. The Chicago data were secured from three sources: 
1,115 employees in steel plants, 168 Mexicans registered at the con- 
sulate, and 1,849 clients of the Immigrants’ Protective League; to- 
tal, 3,132. In the Winter Garden district data were obtained on the 
place of baptism of 793 Mexican residents of Dimmit and Zavala 
counties who had been married by the Catholic church. Extensive 
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observations in each area and isset of the data themselves 
indicate that the samples are fairly representative. For purposes of 
, this table the following grouping of Mexican states has been used: 


NoRTHEAST: Chihuahua, Coahuila, Durango, Nuevo León, Querétaro, San Luis 
Potosí, Tamaulipas 

CENTRAL PLATEAU: Aguascalientes, Distrito Federal,. Guanajuato, Jalisco, 
México, Michoacan, Zacatecas 

WEST Coast: Baja California, Nayarit, Smaloa, Sonora 


NEWS AND NOTES 


~ 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


. Membership of the American Sociological Soctety.—The new members 
received into the Society since our last issue and up to July 1 areas follows: 
Baker, O. E., 1242 North Eighteenth St., Abilene, Tex. j 
Baker, O. E., U.S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 
Beard, Belle Boone, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Blair, Kemper Q., 303 East Nebraska Ave., Peoria, Ill. 
Blue, Harold G., 1126 East Fifty-sixth St., Chicago 

Brush, Ruth Seaman, Box 131, Greenwich, Conn. 

Chen, Arthur S. Y., No. 5, Liang-Au-Hill, Foochow, China . 
Clark, Felton G., Southern University, Scotlandville, La. 

_ Clemmer, Josephine, 1346 Powell St., Norristown, Pa. 
‘Daves, Joseph Herman, 47 Garner Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Emerson, Van W., Nez Perce, Idaho 
Fidler, Verna, Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

Fish, Lois, 422 Castle Place, Madison, Wis. 
` Fowler, Harold R., Box 243, Rockton, Ill. 

Granger, Lawrence Douglas, 3934 Halldale Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Herman, Abbott P., 5815 Drexel Ave., Chicago 
Hess, Mrs. Flora Kisch, 130 Seventyctifth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Hill, Eldon C., 1713 East Maryland St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Hillman, Arthur, 306 E. Seventy-sixth St., Seattle, Wash. 

Hovey, Ruth, 2005 Monroe St., Madison, Wis. 

Husslein, Rev. Joseph, St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 

Innes, John Warwick, 58 Rusholme Rd. oe Canada 

Jones, O. Leonard, Plano, Ill. 

Kent, John A. J., 5057 Kenmore Ave. "bos 

Kletzien, Gretchen E., New Holstein, Wis. 

Lam, Margaret M., a Keeaumoku St., Honolulu, T.H. 

Lamson, Herbert D., Shanghai College, Skanghai, China 

Lang, Chester C., 162 Olentangy St., Columbus, Ohio 

Lewis, Chester Vincent, Y.M.C.A., Dubuque, Iowa 

McLean, Mary-Margaret, 4706 Hazel Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Macdonald, Rev. Daniel J., St. F.X. University, Antigonish, Nova Scotia 
Manning, Sue, 720 Park Rd., Ambridge, Pa. i 
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Maughan, J. H., 479 North Fifth East St., Logan, Utah 
Miles, Ward R., Green, Kan. 
Muhme, Florence, 2551 Parkwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
Plant, James Stuart, 502 High St., Newark, N.J. 
Redden, Elizabeth A., 22 Fifth St., Dover, N.H. 
Sanderson, Ruth Brendel, 5055 Clinton Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Seals, Ferree, 401 N. Baldwin St., Madison, Wis. 
Fu, Shang-Ling, Tsing Hua University, Peiping, China 
Sharp, James B., 1000 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Smith, Mrs. Florence Griswold, 163-17 Myrtle Ave., Flushing, N.Y. 
Sutherland, Robert L., Buckness University, Lewisburg, Pa. 
Van Winkle, Mina C., 2311 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D.C. 
Watson, Maud E., 18 Gramercy Park, South, New York 
Wellman, C. Hale, Jr., 5629 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 
Wilson, Pauline A., Chetek, Wis. 
Woodbury, Robert Morse, 100 Morningside Drive, New York 

` Worrell, Doris R., 1542 El Prado, Torrance, Calif. 

. Wrzesinska, Josephine, 28 Shepard St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Advisory Committee on Employment Problems.—Several months ago, 
at the suggestion of the Welfare Council of New York City, and at the re- 
quest of the state industrial commissioner, this committee undertook a 
study of the state's free employment offices. In its report to the commis- 
sioner the committee included in its five-year program a recommendation 
that one or more laboratory or demonstration centers be established for 
the scientific study of the problems involved in the operation of a public 
employment service, and that if necessary funds from private sources be 
accepted for this purpose- 


American Home Economics Association—The annual meeting was 
held in Denver, Colorado, June 24—28. The central theme of the meeting 
was “The Modern American Family and Its Home.” Speakers at the gen- 
eral ‘sessions included A. L. Threlkeld, superintendent of Denver city 
schools; Dean Margaret Justin, president of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Martha Van Rensselaer, assistant director of the 
White House Conference on Child. Health and Protection; John Nolen, 
architect and city planner of Cambridge, Massachusetts; and Dwight - 
Sanderson, of Cornell University. Small group meetings were held to con- 
sider such phases of the family and its home as family relationships, fam- 
ily economics, the house, food and nutrition, and textiles and clothing. 
Miss Frances Swain, supervisor of home economics in the Chicago public 
schools, was elected president for the coming year. 

{ 
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Committee on the Cost of Medical Care.—The Committee, in co-opera- 
tion with the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, has just completed 
a study of the records of expenditures for medical care of three thousand 
families of working people in the United States over a period of six months. 
The average amount spent by these families was $70 for the six months, 
or $140 for a year. Of this amount, almost 20 percent went for hospital 
care. Forty per cent of these families spent less than $25 during the six 
months' period, but 1 per cent spent over $500. 


Commonwealth Fund Fellowships.—The appointment of thirty-three 
students from British and colonial universities and the British Colonial 
Service to Commonwealth Fund Fellowships was announced in May by 
the British Committee of Award in London. These fellowships are award- 
ed annually for study in the United States, the new appointees being 
scheduled to enter American universities in the fall of 1930, to travel ex- 
tensively through the United States in the summer of 1931, and to com- 
plete a second year of study before returning home. These fellowships 
were established in 1925 as a contribution toward the development of 
understanding and good will between Great Britain and the United States. 
Fellows choose their own course of study in preparation for further re- 
search or professional activity. The subjects chosen this year include 
chemistry, geology, physics, economics, philosophy, law, engineering, his- 
tory, entomology, literature, and architecture. 


Grants-in-aid of Social Science Research Council —During 1929-30 
the Social Science Research Council awarded forty-one grants-in-aid from 
more than one hundred applications. The grants-in-aid are open to mature 
scholars (without reference to age) whose ability to do productive research 
has been demonstrated. The project for which aid is sought must be well 
under way and promise significant results. While the grants are awarded 
on a general competitive basis, preference is ordinarily given to projects 
involving two or more disciplines or likely to yield an important methodo- 
logical contribution. Wherever possible, institutions to which the ap- 
plicants are attached are expected to contribute financially or with other 
special support. 

The next distribution of grants-in-aid will be made in March, 1931. 
Applications will be received up to February 1 of that year by Walter R. 
Sharp, secretary, Committee on Grants-in-Aid, at the Council's New York 
City office, 230 Park Avenue. The following grants are of particular in- 
terest to readers of this Journal: 

‘John Bargate Appleton (Scripps College), to aid in the completion of 
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his "n entitled “The Agricultural Geography of the British Isles from 
an Economic and Social Point of View." 

Howard Paul Becker (University of Pennsylvania), to aid in the com- 
pletion, of his study entitled “An Amplified Adaption of Leopold von 
Wiese’s Allgemeine Soziologie Which Will Correlate Recent American and 
German Work in Sociology and Social Psychology." 

Edward Berman (University of Illinois), to aid in the publication of 
his study entitled “Labor znd the Sherman Act.” 

Herman Beyer (Tulane University), to aid in the completion of his 
study of the Maya Codex ix. Dresden, Germany, and the writing of an ex- 
tensive commentary on the document. 

Ralph D. Casey (University of Oregon), to aid in the completion of 
his Study entitled “Propaganda T ecnnigug in the 1928 Presidential Cam- 
paign.” 

Flora May Fearing (N orthwestern University), to aid in the comple- 
tion of her study entitled “The Voting Behavior of Individuals over a Pe- 
riod of Years, and of an Entire Community for Four Two-Year Periods.” 

William Haber (Michigan State College), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “Emplcyment Agencies in Michigan: A Study of the 
Labor-placing Agencies in Michigan, Especially in the City of Detroit.” 

Alfred Irving Hallowell (University of Pennsylvania), to aid in the 
completion of his study ertitled “The Interrelationship between the Kin- 
. ship Terms arid the Socizl Organization of Cree-speaking Bands in the 
Environs of Lake Winnipeg (Manitoba, Canada), Especially with Refer- 
ence to the Influence of Native Marriage Customs upon EE 
Usage." 

Abram Lincoln Harris, Jr. (Howard University), to aid in the wd 
tion of his study entitled "The Relation of Negro Finance Institutions to 
Business Enterprise." 

Rowland Hill Harvey : "University of California at Los Angeles), to aid 
in the completion of a “Biography of Samuel Gompers in eon to the 
American Labor Movement. ` 

James B. Hedges (Clark University), to aid i in the completion of his 
study entitled “The Lanc Settlement and Colonization Work of the Land- 
granting Railways of the United States and Canada.” 

Louis C. Hunter (Smi-h College), to aid in the completion of his study 
entitled “An Economic and Social History of Steamboat Transportation 
on the Western Rivers of the United States.” 

George M. McBride Decay of California at Los Asie). to aid 
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in the completion of his study entitled “The Land Tenure Systems of 
Chile.” 

Roy Victor Peel (New York University), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “An Inquiry into the Nature and Conditions of Precinct 
Political Leadership in New York City.” 

Charles William Ramsdell (University of Texas), to aid in the comple- 
tion of his study entitled “The Economic Administrative History ofthe: 
southern Confederacy.” 

Bernhard J. Stern (University of Washington), to aid in the comple- 
- tion of his study entitled “The Contribution of Lester F. Ward to So- 
ciology." 

William Sentman Taylor (Smith College), to aid in the completion of 
his study entitled “A Critique of Sublimation in Males: A Study. of Forty 
Superior Single Men.” 

Norman Joseph Ware (Wesleyan University), to aid in the completion 
of his “History of the Labor Movement in the United States since 1895.” 

Jobn Noble Washburne (Syracuse University), to aid in the comple- 
tion of his study “To Establish the Relation of Children's Wishes to Their 
Age, Intelligence, Conduct, and Certain (More or Less) Measureable 
Traits of Character." 


Institute of Public A ffatrs —The fourth session of the Institute, which 
is sponsored by the University of Virginia, was held at University, Vir- 
. ginia, August 3-16. The daily program included a public address, an 
‘open forum, and round-table conferences on the administration of public 
business; business and government, consumers’ credit in America and its 
relation to present and future prosperity, the country church and world- 
affairs, the economic and industrial development of the South, national 
country-life questions, our Latin-American relations, and jeortanun tion 
of state government. 


. Iowa Association of Economists and Sociologists —The thirteenth an- 
nual meeting of the Association was held at the University of Iowa, May 
16 and 17. The following addresses were given: “The Changing Stand- 
ards of Living in Iowa," “Methods and Techniques of Sociological Re- 
search," “The Present Status and Some Probable Future Trends of Agri- 
culture in Iowa,” “What Should Be the Scope of a State Department of 
Child Welfare?” “Special Educaticn in the Public Schools of Iowa,” “Our 
Changing Society: Its Cause and Its Future.” Separate round tables on 
economics and on sociology were held. 
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New York sociologists —The New York sociologists have organized an 
informal discussion group which meets the last Saturday of each month 
for luncheon at one o’clock at the Town Hall Club at 123 West Forty- 
third Street. The first meeting in the fall will be September 27.. The group 
has no formal organization, dues, officers, constitution, or name. The 
meetings are merely for the purpose of getting acquainted with each other 
and discussing problems of sociological interest. Sociologists and members 
of the American Sociological Society outside New York City are welcome 
to attend the meetings of the group when visiting New York. | 


Virginia Bureau of Research.—The Bureau of Research was organized 
to make studies of economic, social, and political problems and to provide 
the people of Virginia with information on matters of public interest. Two 
bulletins have appeared. The first deals with the industrial statistics of 
the Virginia Department of Labor and Industry, and the second with the 
administrative reorganization of Virginia. Robert C. Smith is the director 
of the Bureau, which is located at Richmond. 


Columbia University.—The Squires Prize, established in 1895 by a gift 
of Grant Squires, and awarded every fifth year to a graduate of Columbia 
University for original investigation of a sociological character carried on 
during the five years preceding the award, was awarded to Helen M. Lynd 
and Robert S. Lynd for their joint contribution to Sociology, Middletown. 


Harvard University.—Dr. Truman L. Kelley, professor of education 
and psychology at Stanford University since 1926, has accepted an ap- 
pointment às professor of education in the Graduate School of Education. 
Professor Kelley will offer courses in Advanced Statistical Method and a 
seminar in Psychometrics. He is now serving as psychologist for the Com- 
mission on Social Studies of the American Historical Association. 


Indiana University—The Board of Trustees has authorized the organ- 
ization of a Bureau of Social Research in the Department of Economics 
and Sociology. The Bureau will be located in Indianapolis and will begin 
to function September x. It will be concerned particularly with the estab- 
lishment of a system of monthly reports of statistics from health, relief, 


and court agencies by census tracts in Indianapolis and with thé system- 


atic analysis of the data reported. It will also probably be the policy of 
the Bureau to undertake one of several projects, proposed by interested 
organizations, which is of concern to the state as a whole. 

Associate Professor R. Clyde White has been appointed professor of 
sociology and director of the Bureau of Social Research. 
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Acting Instructor Charles R. Metzger has been appointed assistant 
professor of sociology and will be connected with the Bureau of Social 
Research. 


Miami University.—P. K. Whelpton, of the ae Foundation’ for 
Research in Population Problems, is in Mexico continuing a study of cer- 
tain population and agricultural problems of Latin America. 


University of Michigan.—Professor R. D. McKenzie, of the depart- 
ment of sociology at the University of Washington, has been appointed 
professor and chairman of the department at Michigan. He will take up 
his duties at Ann Arbor in the middle of the present academic year. Dr. 
McKenzie is now making a study of urban trends in the United States as 
a part of the president’s survey of social trends in the United States. 

Henry Holt & Company is publishing early in the fall a collection of 
papers by the late Professor Charles H. Cooley under the title, Sociological 
Theory and Social Research. This VOIE was edited by Assistant Profes- 
sor Robert C, Angell. ' 


- University of Minnesota.—Professor Max.S. Handman has been 
granted a year's leave of absence trom the University of Texas and will 
join the Minnesota sociology department in September as professor of so- 
ciology. Mrs. Anne Fenlason and George B. Vold, instructors in the de- 
partment, have been promoted to assistant professorships. 


‘Northwestern Universtty.—Dr. A. J. Todd, head of the department of 
sociology, has accepted appointment as director of the "Study of the 
Financing of Social Work," which has recently been undertaken by the 
eight hundred health and welfare agencies which constitute the Welfare 
Council of New York City. Five main fields will be investigated: a com- 
parison of the trends of giving for public health and welfare activities in 
New York City with the trends in other communities; a review of the gen- 
eral organization of the present machinery for financing social work in 
New York; an analysis of the extent and nature of the contributions that 
are now being made to social agencies in New York; an analysis of the 
present cost of money raising for social work; and an analysis of the rela- 
tion between community chest financing and community planning for so- 
cial work. Dr. Todd will continue as head of the department of sociology, 
dividing his time between that organization and his work on the study. 
Professor Ernest R. Mowrer will be associated with Dr. Todd as consultant 
on statistics in the study. 

Professor Thomas D. Eliot will return in the fall from a protracted leave 
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of absence and will give special attention to courses on Standards of Liv- 
ing, the field.of work in which he has been doing research for many years. 

A Social Science Research Council has been organized and includes 
representation from the departments of economics, history, political sci- 
ence, sociology, and psychology, and also from the College of Liberal Arts, 
the Graduate School, and th» School of Commerce. 


Smith College.—Professcr Harry Elmer Barnes has resigned his chair 
in historical sociology to become general editorial writer for the Scripps- 
Howard chain of newspapers. He will write daily editorials and articles 
on historical and sociological topics and will be located in the general exec- 
utive offices in New York Ci-y. He will retain the post he has occupied for 
a decade as lecturer on the history of civilization at the New School for 
Social Research in New York City. 


St. Louis Universiiy.—Tkte university announced in May the establish- 
ment of its School of Sociology and Welfare Work. 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute.—According zo the records 
compiled at the Institute in the Department of Records and Research, 
there were 9 lynchings in the first six months of 1930. The numbers for 
the first six months of previous years are: 1929, 4; 1928, 5; 1925, 1926, 
1927; 9; 1924, 5; 1923, 15; 1922, 30; 1921, 36. 

Of the persons Iynched x was white and 8 were Negroes. The offenses 
charged were: rape, 5; murder, 1; bombing house, 1; slaying landlord in 
altercation over debt, 1; attempted rape, I. 

The states in which |vückines occurred and the number in each state 
areas follows: Florida, 1; Georgia, 1; Mississippi, 1; Oklahoma, 1; South 
Carolina, 2; Texas, 3. 


University of Washington.—Dr. Bernhard J. Stern has received a grant 
from the Social Science Research Council and will spend the summer edit- 
ing the more important letters of Lester F. Ward in the library of Brown 
University. 

Professor and Mrs. Howard B. Woolston return in the fall after fifteen 
‘months of travel round the world. 


University of Wisconsin.—Associate Professors Kimball Young and 
Ralph Linton have become full professors. The title of Professor Young's 
chair is now professor of social psychology.. 

Dr. Samuel A: Stouffer has been appointed assistant professor of social 
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statistics and will divide his teaching time the coming year between this 
university and the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Charlotte Gower has been appointed assistant professor of Taa 
anthropology. | 
"PERSONAL NOTES 


Dr. Friedrich Hertz, who is familiar to American sociologists because 
- Of his book, Race and Civilization (translated 1928), has been appointed 
. professor of sociology at the University of Halle. 

The Century Company has announced thé publication of Rural Munic- 
ipalstses, by ‘Theodore B. Manny, of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, United States Department of Agriculture. 

The Institute of Social and Religious Research has published The U.S. 
Looks at Its Churches, by C. Luther Fry. . 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior. By DOROTHY 
SWAINE Tomas and Associates. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. Pp. x+ 
203. $1.50. 

In the statistical method of sociology the three most important matters 
are: decision as to “what are the critical things to examine”; the deter- 
mination of “our units of measurements”; and the invention of “means 
for controlling our instrument of measurement (1.e., the observer)" In 
this series of papers all three matters are given attention with special con- 
sideration to the last problem. Miss Thomas writes, “We feel that it is 
more important in this field to control the observer than to control the 
experiment." The work was carried on at the Child Development Institute 
at Teachers College. 

Miss Barker's report on the social-material activities of children indi- 
cates first of all the difficulty in getting agreement among observers unless 
the complex activities are broken up into smaller parts than can be con- © 
veniently handled. This is especially true of longer activities of children. 
The reliability coefficients which here ranged from 0.47 to o.80 reveal just 
this difficulty. Some of the facts about the behavior of tke children are 
noted: “The higher the mental age, the larger the number of social con- 
tacts a child is apt to have." Further, “The greater the number of activ- 
ities per unit of time, the greater the space covered by the child." 

In this chapter there are some suggestive classifications of child activ- 
ities, although the reviewer does not quite see how the distinction between 
social and non-social is brought about. A good many of the contacts 
described under the latter rubric are certainly socially and culturally con- 
ditional. Shall “social” be used only for the overt contact of child to child, 
and not in regard to what might be called self-activities? What has be- 
come of the influence of James, Baldwin, Cooley, and Mead when statis- 
tical students of social behavior ignore the fact that even so-called self- 
activities are also social in the sense of early conditioning. It will be a sad 
day for sociology when the influence of behavioristic stimulus-response 
psychology constricts the use of the term “social, to mean only overt - 
person-to-person stimulation. 
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Chapter iii by Miss Loomis reports the attempt to measure the physical 
contacts made by nursery-school caildren. The principal difficulty here 
was not noting of number of contacts within a unit of time, but the de- 
termination of comparable categories, that is, determination of the kind 
of contact to record— the behavior units involved in such terms as “hit,” 
"pull," “push,” “caress,” “accident,” “assistance,” etc. Moreover, as 
Miss Loomis points out, the varied nursery-school situations determine 
certain directions of contact, and not all of these can be controlled for care- 
ful observation. While for the most part the number of contacts made to 
others balanced the number-received, there were some interesting diver- 
gences indicating possibly some criteria for differentiating between intro- 
vertive and extravertive trends in the behavior of some children. 

A short analysis is made of spontaneous group formation. Participation 
in group activities in terms of time was fairly easily measured, but the 
reliability was measured by the rank order method which is not so satis- 
factory as the Pearson r. The report indicates, moreover, that under the 
set-up so much time was consumed in recording names of children and the 
time that the social activity itself often had to be neglected. The authors 
suggest that perhaps a qualitative method will have to be used for this 
aspect of the investigation. 

A brief but purely tentative study of laughter situations, as indicative 
of social responsiveness, is given. The criteria of social responsiveness was 
“the number of laughs for each individual as compared with the number 
of times he was in a group where laughter occurred,” but there was great 
variability among three different groups studied, apparently based on the 
fact that “there was undoubtedly greater reliability in recording the oc- 
currence of a situation than in recording a description of its function.” 
The statistical reliability of the observers in this study is not known. 

Chapter vi describes “ganging” in a preschool group. The reviewer 
would say that the characteristics of the behavior follow more those of a 
congeniality group growing out of the nursery-school playtime than a 
gang in the usual sociological sense. There is no quantitative analysis 
whatsoever but an interesting picture of personality differences and of 
social interaction among three boys between three and four years of age. 

The last five chapters of this book deal with psychological test situa- 
tions as indices of social behavior. Mrs. Nelson reports an analysis of re- 
sistances set up in the children during the testing and shows that age, ma- 
turity of mentality, and the nature of the test all produce differences in 
the reactions to the tests. Praise and blame are shown to alter considerably 
the responses to the tests. Here we have additional proof of what.students 
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of social behavior have been saying for years, viz., that intelligence tests , 


reveal, in their scores, emotional and social responses quite as well as - 


“purely” intellectual ones. The tone of voice, the facial gestures, the man- 
ner toward the child may make much difference in his reaction. Too fre- 
quently standardized tests assume that the child operates on an intel- 


^. lectual level without regard to emotional and social factors. 


Miss Wise’s analysis of the children's statements of “I can’t” and “I 
don’t know” brought out the fact that often these statements show genu- 
ine appreciation of difficulties or problems beyond the child’s capacity. At 


other times, it means merely a verbal response to orders which the child 


first meets in this negative manner without there being genuine resistance 
there. In still other instances they show distinct negativism. 

Chapter ix gives a complete stenographic report of one test and extracts 
from others. No one can read this material, without realizing how much 
place social interaction has in the success or failure of the child in master- 
ing the tests.. The final chapter is a brief discussion of the reliability of 
stenographic as against student reports on the test situation. The former 
aré more complete, accurate, and reliable, especially when the stenog- 
rapher is given some brief preliminary training in the procedure and sig- 
nificance of testing. 

On the whole this book constitutes not so much contributions to our 
knowledge of child behavior as methodological suggestions for child study. 
The reviewer cannot agree with Miss Thomas when she says that “our 
ultimate aim is, of course, statistical.” Is it not rather sociological? That 
is to say, the matter here is one of statistical or other methodology, but 
after all our aim is a clearer-understanding of social behavior no matter 

whether by one method or another. l 
j | KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


a 


Danger Spots in World Population. By WARREN S. THOMPSON. 

New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Pp. xi4-343. 

This is a pioneer book by one of the nation's outstanding students of 
population. "The title of the book is inadequate if, indeed, not a little un- 
fortunate. The book is, in reality, a series of significant comments on 
national policies with reference to the utilization of the world's resources. 
The author's attitude is that of interest in the welfare of all peoples of the 
world and a hopeful belief in the increasing reasoriableness of nations; his 
method is that of the statistician seeking to summarize and interpret in 
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simple language the great'changes that are occurring in the birth-rates of 
most occidental peoples as these affect national policies; and his object, 
evidently, is to convince the readers of thé book that certain nations need 
greater land resources, notably Japan, India, and Italy, which can be pro- 
vided by other nations that do not need certain lands they possess and are 
not likely to need them in the future, notably the British and French em- 
pires and the Netherlands. Such a recognition of need and readjustment 
of resources the author deems essential to the maintenance of peace in the 
world. 

It is pointed out that nations which developed early industrially found 
it easy to acquire large blocks of the earth’s surface, but now a rapidly 
declining birth-rate and urban specialization prevent these nations rom 
settling the lands they have acquired. 

The author thinks that Japan’s need for more land might be found in 
the little-used portions of the Dutch and British East Indies, in tropical 
Australia, and in a portion, if not all, of the Philippines. It is suggested 
that Great Britain and Holland might much better bargain with Japan for 
the transfer of Borneo and New Guinea than to have these islands taken 
. from them in another world war, which is apparently inevitable unless 
some readjustment is made of the land resources of the world to the chang- 
ing populations of the nations. 

The author concludes in the case of China that only birth control af- 
fords any reasonable hope of reducing permanently the population pres- 
sure. 

The discussion of the industrial development in India is stimulating and 
disturbing. 

Power machinery ts after all only a means of extending men’s reach in the 
use of land. [Italics are reviewer's.] If men become so thick that there is no 
need of extending their reach, then the benefits of power machinery are ques- 
tionable. In this country [the United States] our civilization is based on ex- 
tending our power over land (including all of its resources) by the use of ma- 
chines because there were never enough of us in these new lands to make good 
use of them without this extension. In India (and China) there is not so much 
room for extending man's power by use of machinery because there are too 
many people needing the work. . . .. The Indians and the Chinese are right 
when they protest that modern industrialism cannot be transplanted bodily from 
the West to the East. 


The author argues that the place for the surplus population of India is 
East Africa, where there is as large a potentially arable area as in India, 
mostly now dinusnd: 

The solution of Italy's population problem, for the present at least, is 
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found in Syria and Mesopotarnia. Lf ines and Great Britain were will- 
ing to transfer their mandatés 4 ver these countries to Italy, they J would 
probably benefit in increased trade and national security, * 
^ The author points out the decline i in the rate of natural increase among 
the peoples of Northern and Western Europe and their replacément, as ` 
rapidly expanding peoples, by the Italians and' Spaniards in Southern 
Europe, the Slavs in Central and Eastern Europe, ‘and the Japanese in 
the Orient. “The great increase in the population of the world in the future 
will, then, come from new quarters, and from peoples who, . have 
but small resources for their support, except in Russia. This change 

 . is certain to disturb profoundly the quasi-equilibrium that has 
been established by the expansion of Europe in the past two or three cen- 
turies.” 

It is a stimulating book, simply written, indeed almost naive in places, 
but the simplicity is, in the reviewer’s opinion, the consequence of mature 
thought rather than.of innocence. It assumes the world point of view with 
reference to the utilization of natural resources. Perhaps the time is ap- 
proaching when world pam and xS will slowly replace national plans 
and policies. 

O. E. BAKER 


BUREAU OF AGRICULTURAL ÉCONOMICS - 


The Fall of the Planter Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833: 
A Study in Soctal and Economic History. By LOWELL JOSEPH 
RaGatz. New York: Century Co., 1928. Pp. xiv+ 520. $5.00. 

Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839-1865. By WirLIAM LAW 
MarHIESON. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. Pp. 
xi4-203. 

Life and Labor tn the Old South. By Urgicg BoNNELL PHILLIS. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1929. Pp. xix+375. 

Human Factors in Cotton Culture: A Study in the Social Geog- 
raphy of the. American South. By Rupert B. Vance. Chapel 
Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1929. Pp. xi+346. 
Categorical distinctions, such as “rural” and "urban," which often 

worry sociologists, fortunately do not greatly trouble the historians. 

Working closely with original documents, produced directly out of the 

business of life itself, they are apt to disclose all of the unique facts con- 

cerning concrete situations. In time the weight of the evidence which they 
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dig up breaks, dosim-istinctions that. are: foo. arbitrarily maintained and _ 
which prevent: recognition of the whole unity whose parts are each in vital 
interaction with every other part. Thé stidy of the natural institutions of 
our rural society, such as the ranch, the Plantation, the family farm, etc.; 
may be approached fróm the : point of view of the wider community dom 
inated by its metropolitan centers in interaction with which such institu- 
tions as those mentioned are created and developed. 

The: four books listed iå the foregoing are, with the exception of the 
last, the work of historians: ‘They are especially interesting for what they 
contribute to our understanding of the nature of the external relations, 
the internal organization, and the natural history of the plantation. 

The plantation is, first of all, a specialized industrial institution, and its 
external relations are such as have to do with capitalization and financing, 
storing, transporting, and marketing its produce, purchasing and import- 
ing its supplies, securing and importing its labor. Such relations with the 
outside world are basic to the very existence of the plantation, and changes 
in any of them necessitate changes in its internal organization, while seri- 
ous disruption of any may mean destruction. In great detail, and sup- 
ported by a mass of data, Ragatz, in The Fall of the Planter Class in ihe 
British Caribbean, 1763-1833, demonstrates this with respect to the 
, plantations, chiefly sugar, of the area and time covered by his study. 

From their very beginning these were English capitalistic undertakings 
which built up a virtual monopoly over sugar production for the British 
trade, resulting in huge profits. But the threatened destruction of the 
essential conditions out of which this prosperity grew was a constant one 
and in time became a reality. For example, the American Revolution was 
. acrisis for the specialized Caribbean plantation dependent upon the main- 
land for its food supplies. Still later another threat developed with the 
organized movement in England to abolish the slave trade, the source of 
plantation labor. This aspect of the external relations of the plantation, 
with particular referenceto the rôle of Great Britain in securing the aboli- 
tion of the trade throughout the world, is more thoroughly treated by 
Mathieson, Great Britain and the Slave Trade, 1839—1865. 

However, we are warned by Ragatz that abolition and emancipation 
were only two of many factors contributing to the downfall of the old 
planter class in the British Caribbean. 

Deepet underlying causes must be sought. Among the chief of these were a 
wasteful agricultural system, the rivalry of newly-exploited tropical territories, 
adherence to a policy of restricted trade after all real justification for it had 
ceased to exist, vicious fiscal legislation in the mother country, and forty years 
of intermittent warfare [p. vii]. 
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Increasing market demands as well as soil exhaustion.by systems of 
one-crop agriculture require an expansion area for the plantation. The 
lower south of the North American mainland was in the line of westward 
expansion of the West Indian plantation system and, after the invention 
of the cotton gin, was largely devoted to the culture of that staple. The 
enormous increase in production after 1814, resulting from increased 
British demand, meant competition too severe for the worn-out cotton 
lands of the Caribbean and production centered in-the South. There were, 
of course, plantations in the South specializing in the production of other 
staples like tobacco, sugar, rice, and hemp, but cotton came to overshadow 
them all and, with increasing demands from spinners, set its characteristic 
stamp upon the life and thought of the section. 

Life and Labor in the Old South was awarded the prize of $2,500 offered ` 
by Little, Brown & Company for the best unpublished work in American 
history. Certainly it is a book of unusual merit. When documentary 
sources in an almost virgin field are so persistently sought for, so care- 
fully evaluated, and so brilliantly reported, the result is necessarily some- 
thing unusual. After setting and peopling the southern stage, Professor 
Phillips devotes most of his chapters to a description of the internal social 
and economic organization of southern ante-bellum estates producing the 
major staples all of which were grown for an extensive market rather than 
for home consumption. It was this wide external market relation that con- 
stituted much of southern rural organization into relatively large-scale 
units. In addition, however, factors in production and cultivation were 
partly 'determinative of the scale. Large plantations were oi greatest ad- 
vantage in sugar cultivation because of the importance of the manufac- 
turing process as an element in production. On the other hand, tobacco, 
with its complete absence of machine processes and demanding more skil- 
ful labor, was more satisfactorily grown on smaller units. Cotton “was 
adapted to cultivation on any scale, great or small, with no particular 
disadvantages in any case” (p. 127). It was partly for this reason that 
cotton became the southern staple. 

Unlike the agricultural mission estates of the Jesuits, 2s in colonial 
Brazil, assimilation of white culture by preliterate subordinates had very 
little conscious encouragement by southern planters. In fact, it has been 
resisted by formal legislation. But partial assimilation was an inevitable 
by-product of the association of whites and blacks on the plantation both 
before and since the Civil War. Slavery was undoubtedly a training school 
in the culture of the white man. Yet too long have we assumed that only 
one party to this relationship, the Negro, underwent change. From. it 
emerged distinctive southern white types and attitudes just as real and 
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definite. The Negro in the southern woodpile became a different Negro, 
but he also changed the character of the whole woodpile. — 

Tt is with this contemporary culture of the plantation system of the 
South, in the areas where cotton is almighty, that Vance deals in Human 
Factors in Cotton Cultuye. He has tried to understand the culture of most 
of the South as a complex centering around cotton with its attending 
hazards of weather, weevil, and market. His chapter “Around the Year 
with Cotton Growers" should certainly be most interesting to one not 
familiar with the cycle of cotton cultivation. No one without a first-hand 
familiarity with the cotton field could have written it. ' 


EnGAR T. THOMPSON 
CHICAGO 


The Farm Export Debenture Plan. By JOSEPH STANCLIFFE Davis. 
Stanford University, California, 1929. Pp. vii-+274. $3.00. 

Farm Cost Studies inthe United States. By MERRILL K. BENNETT. 
Stanford University, California, 1928. Pp. xv-+289. $3.co. 


These two studies are issued by the Food Research Institute which 
President Hoover was instrumental in having established at his Alma 
Mater in 1921. The previous studies by the Institute have dealt with wheat 
and with fats and oils. The pursuance of the food problem has taken the 
Institute into the fields of agricultural economics and national agrarian 
policy. These two studies represent the first publications directly in these 

two fields. At the present time Dr. Davis has been drafted as economist 
for the United States Farm Board.. The book by Dr. Davis was written 
before he accepted his present position but published afterward. 

The study by Dr. Davis concerns the attempts to raise prices of agri- 
cultural products in the United States by bounties paid exporters for each 
unit of a product sent out. It was the feeling of its promoters (the plan 
was first suggested for the United States by C. L. Stewart, of Illinois, in 
1924) that the export bounty would be reflected back into higher prices 
to the producer. Dr. Davis does not favor the scheme and proceeds at 
length to prove that it will be expensive, it would not work to improve 
farm prices materially, and that stimulated production would soon reduce 
any immediate advantages. 

Dr. Bennett's study deals with farm-management cost studies made in 
the United States. His later chapters summarize the accepted views of 
neo-classical economics as to “price fixing” and “tariff making by cost de- 

termination." Dr. Bennett is as opposed to certain phases of the tradi- 
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tional farm-management cost studies as is Dr. Davis to the debenture 
plan. At the end of 289 pages he has a few constructive conclusions which 
call for a modification of the traditional farm cost studies as carried on in 
this country. | 

The work by Dr. Davis gives the most new material. Dr. Bennett mere- 
ly puts in printed form the prevailing differences between the agricultural 
economists and farm-management specialists. It js a statement of differ- 
ences between.the views of neo-classical economics and the agricultural 
accounting specialists. Dr. Bennett would use the cost studies principally 
to introduce modern business technique or the principles of production 
economics among American farmers rather than for purposes of price- 
fixing or tariff-making. The recent trend in the agricultural colleges has 
been somewhat along the principles emphasized by this author. Dr. Ben- 
nett's work is invaluable to the rural sociologist or to the scudent of the 
urban family budget because the principles which he uses for criticism 
of farm-management accounting apply with equal force to most of the 
budgetary studies either rural or urban which are now so popular. 

Now that Dr. Davis is economist for the Farm Board he will have a 
chance to do something corstructive in farm relief providing the limita- 
tions of the Agricultural Marketing Act will permit such. The present 
trend of events suggests that if farm prices cannot be raised materially 
with a debenture plan neither can they be raised generally bv other types 
of governmental effort. And when the present. schemes for farm relief have 
shown their incapacity, the sociologist, hitherto unconsulted in regard to 
national agrarian policy, may have a few constructive suggestions. But 
that will not be for some time, at least until the economic plans for re- 
construction have washed themselves out, and the national leaders be- 
come aware of the shortage of laborers and the stagnation of our popula- 
tion resources which our present agrarian policy is tending to bring about 
with great rapidity. The work by Dr. Davis must be rated as one of the | 
finest studies which our agricultural depression bas called forth. 


CARLE C. ZUEMERMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA i 


Children and Movies. By Atick MLLER MITCHELL. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. xxiv-+-181. $2.00. 

The author states as her purpose “to determine whether or not the mo- 
tion picture is as important a factor in the life of the average child as is 
commonly thought.” The meterial presented is from 10,052 children, rep- 
resenting “average public-school children, juvenile delinquents, and a 
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— group of children who have a certain degree of seca leader- 
ship in their lives as the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts.” Questionnaires 
asked for information concerning membership in clubs, about attendance 
at the motion pictures—frequency, time of day, companionship, place of' 
attendance, and money spent—and, about likes and dislikes for actresses 
and pictures. Other questions dealt with preferences for reading, auto- 
riding, games, hiking, etc., in contrzst to attendance at the movies. In a 
few cases the written quizzes were supplemented by personal interviews. 

The principal part of the book presents in detail the statistical dis- 
tributions of the data thus collected. Delinquents are shown to attend 
more frequently than non-delinquents, and the implication is that more 
frequent attendance at the movies must be correlated causally with de- 
linquent behavior. The delinquents remain in the movies-longer than 
non-delinquents. Between boy delinquents and-non-delinquents the dif- 
ferences in the degree of, and type of, companionship during attendance 
are not marked; but with the girls, the delinquents go more often with 
friends and less often with parents than do the Girl Scouts. Facts as to the 
source of money for admission and as to factor of suggestion in the choice 
of pictures do not bring out any significant differences. Delinquents report 
preferences for the movie over football, hiking, and parties. Delinquent 
boys prefer auto-riding to the movies in the same ratio as do Boy Scouts, 
while Girl Scouts much prefer auto-riding to the movies when compared 
to delinquent girls. Girl Scouts like books more than they do the motion 
pictures, In contrast, the delinquent girls report quite the opposite. No. 
differences are reported in the types of movies enjoyed by the various 
groups of children. i 

This book is really a statistical collection of opinions of children in re- 
gard to their movie experiences. The interpretative sections all grow out 
of more or less common assumptions made by social workers, juvenile 
judges, recreation directors, and school authorities about the deleterious 
effects of the motion picture upon conduct. How valid are the rationaliza- 
tions of delinquents themselves about the ill effects of the movies on their 
conduct? One may well ask, Have the motion pictures anything whatso- 
ever to do with so-called delinquency or normality? There is in this book 
no evidence upon which to base a psychological analysis of conduct as. 
affected by frequency of attendance or by the kinds of pictures seen. The 
book is excellent in revealing the surface facts of the time and the intensity 
of the stimuli. But what these signify for actual conduct it is as yet hard. 
to say. 

Throughout her interpretation, however, the author does stress, and 
properly so, the undeniable fact that up to the present the motion pictures 
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have been made for adults only. Our children are constantly being thrown 
into contact with pictures of behavior which they do not ordinarily get 
from reading or conversation outside. This fact may be important in the 
whole growing sophistication of our children and youth, although again 
its relation to specific conduct is as yet impossible to determine. 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


A History of Free Thouzht in the Nineteenth Century. By J.M. 
RoBERTSON. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1930. 2 vols. 
Pp. xxxili+312; 635. 

J. M. Robertson is the d2an of militant British freethinkers. He com- 
bines the fire of Huxley with the range of J. G. Frazer. He is known par- 
ticularly as the author of a zeneral history of free thought in Europe and 
_ as the valiant protagonist of the view that Jesus was not a historical figure 
but a mythical reconstruction. 

Robertson is a man of tremendous erudition rather than a practitioner 
of exacting and precise scholarship. No one can doubt the power of his 
intellect or the skill with which he can marshal his evidence. When he 
writes history it is history for a purpose, but that does not render his prod- 
uct any the less valuable, and it makes it much more interesting and lively. 

The present work deals with European thought since the general period 
of the French Revolution. It really brings his general history of free 
thought down to date. These two volumes on the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries are nearly as long as his treatment of Western thought to 1800. 
This is about the right distribution of space. Intellectual progress since 

1800 is fully as momentous and significant as all the thinking of man 
prior to 1800. . 

Part I deals with the assessment of European thought during the close 
‘of the period when orthodoxy was still ascendent over the mind of man in 
Europe and America. Part I- treats of the general progress of intellectual 
life in the generation after 1840. Part III handles the rise and triumph 
of the theory of evolution and its reaction on thought and life in general. 
Part IV traces at great lenzth the manner in which the accumulated 
knowledge and critical methods of the last fifty years have disposed of 

orthodox religion. 

' The general theme of the book throughout is the decline of supernatu- 
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ralism, the rise of modern science aad biblical criticism, and the triumph of 
the naturalistic viewpoint over pietism. 

That the book shows a bias throughout cannot jè denied, but it is no 
more evident or distorting than the pietistic slant which runs through the 
usual histories of modern thought and religion. It is a fine corrective in this 
sense. Robertson’s narrative and argumentation should be approached 
equally free from gullibility and hostility. It is both stimulating and 
vastly informing. He is a master of the encyclopedic art of the Britons of 
a generation before his own. 

While not pretending to any formal history of en thought, the book 
has a great deal of material on social philosophy. It is invaluable as a 
background for studying the rise and development of sociological thought 
in the Jast century and a quarter. It should prove a godsend to teachers 
and students of the history of sociological theory. 

Aggressive freethinkers will welcome the book as a veritable arsenal. 
It will furnish them for years with missiles to huri at the heads of the 
faithful. And Robertson sets forth the material in Such fashion as to 
allow the skeptics to make the best possible use of the ammunition he so 
generously dumps into their laps. | 

; Harry ELMER BARNES 
New SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 


The Quest of the Ages. By A. Eustace HAvpoN. New York: Har- 

per & Bros., 1929. Pp. xiii-+-243. i 

A religious book that rises above sectarianism is rare. This is such a 
book. There is here no plea, not even a subtle, concealed one, for Chris- 
tianity—nor any prejudice against it. All religions appear as one by vir- 
tue of being a quest, and appear as good: by being a quest for the good 
life. In short, “religion is a shared quest of the good life.” But, more 
fully, in the complex which this quest becomes, “it is possible to speak of 
three phases: the ideal of the satisfying life; the technique, practical and 
ceremonial, through which the values are won; and the extra-human | 
powers which help or hinder in the quest . . . . an ideal, a cult or cere- 
monial, and a theology.” * 

But this volume is no mere description, from a comparative point of 
view, of the historic religions. It purports to be, in a modest way, a phi- 
losophy of religion; and certainly the author does not hesitate to set right 
what he believes to be wrong. He does, however, correct religions in the 
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name of religion. For the second element in the complex as distinguished 
in the foregoing, i.e., for the various techniques that religion nas used, he 
substituted in toto sientitie methodology. For the third element, the 
gods and doctrines about them, we have left by our author only men and 
their self-knowledge. All, therefore, that remains of the religions is the 
first element, the quest for a satisfying life; “the driving force of re- 
ligion always is in the life hunger of earth-oriented men and women." 
Since,this has been equally the matrix out of which arises all other phe- 
nomena of culture, religion in becoming ae has lost its separate 
identity: “there are no peculiarly religious values.” 

This loss does not trouble the author, though he is at great pains to 
deal gently with those whom it does trouble. Perhaps it is overconsidera- 
tion for the tender-minded that leads the author to suggest that “the 
logical leaders” for the reconstruction of our life and world through sci- 
entific methodology “are the organized forces of religion, bearers of the 
ideal from the ancient past." One does not see any too clearly, however, 
the fruitful appropriation of the instrumentality of science by those who, 
while “bearers of the ideal from the ancient past,” have protestingly per- 
mitted science to substitute for their own techniques after dissipating the 
sole sources of their trust; by those, in short, who have saved out of the 
wreck of criticism only that which never belonged to them, namely, the 
inner urgency of organisms for consumable objects. No ohe, however, 
will begrudge them the róle they may play in scientific amelioration or 
any honor for God or themselves that they may get therefrom. Fortu- 
nately, both the róle and the honor will be determined by stern nature 
rather than by indulgent grace. But distrust of theologians as the deck 
hands of science, even though they be humanist theologians, need not 
blind us to the great merits of this book. Kindliness, even when a vice, 
leans. toward the virtuous side. This book is a remarkable appreciation 
of religion and religious men in spite of the remarkably poor claim they 
can make for the honor. 

Whatever this naturalistic approach may do to religion, there can be 
little doubt that it is good for men. With the gods gone and nostalgia for 
them cured, more people mav get to work understanding and remedying 
observable ills and enjoying more fully the simple goods that are at 
hand. A dizzy fling at the stock markets of the sky may sometimes, like 
similar ventures nearer home, lead to sobriety and industry. Meantime, 
Professor Haydon has unquestionably written beautifully of the past 
and hopefully of the future. T V. c": 
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.— Frontiers and the Fur Trade. By SYDNEY GREENBIE. New York: 


John Day Co., 1929. Pp. xiii4-235. $3.75. 

The Day of the Cattleman. By ERNEST STAPLES Oscoop. Minne- 
apolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1929. Pp. x-+-283. $3.50. 
As the decades since the passing of the last American. frontier stretch 

behind us, its romance, glamor, and human interest increase. So also does 
the literature from which, eventually, the sociology of the frontier will be 
written. The two volumes under consideration are noteworthy because 
they present an unusual amount of material bearing on the social, eco- 
nomic, demographic, and psychological aspects of the frontier. 

The fur trade is a peculiarly favorable vantage point from which to 
view the frontier. It enables one to see the American frontier as a con- 
tinuous extension of its Eurasian predecessor. As far back as Greek and 
Roman times the periphery of civilization lay in the forests where bar- 
barians exchanged the “skins of beasts” for the gewgaws of civilization. 
Furthermore, it reveals the frontier as an area of exploitation, and the out- 
ward thrust of the civilizational areas as less a movement of population 
than a movement of commerce. Finally, since the fur trade was carried on 
by the pioneer of pioneers, its study may throw light on some of the subtler 
processes of culture diffusion. While the author does not utilize this van- 
tage point quite as the sociologist might wish, he at least demonstrates its 
possibilities. His work suffers somewhat from gratuitous generalizing and 
a tendency to pursue anecdotes that, while interesting in themselves, are 
marginal to the central theme. 

The frontier of the cattleman was narrower in compass and briefer in 
duration than that of the fur trader, but because of the extraordinary pub- 
licity it received, may live longer in the popular imagination. Thousands 
of travelers on transcontinental trains caught a glimpse of the “wild-and- 
woolly” West where Indian and buffalo retreated before the invasion of 
the cattleman and the Texas longhorn. As this last frontier vanished, the 
Wild West show, the “western” film, and the novel of the cow country 
added to its legendary fame. 

Professor Osgood pierces through the veil of popular fantasy and re- 
veals the Far West as an arena of:conflict between rival forces seeking to 
develop and dominate a new economic area. The range cattleman dem- 
‘onstrated that the prairies were a natural resource, and that the “Great 
American Desert” was a myth. Before he was dethroned by the inroads 
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of grangers, sheep herders, and dry farmers, he had laid the foundations 
of a society in the most howling of all wildernesses. 
The latter volume is thoroughly documented and has a bibliography of 
ten pages. j 
, CARROLL D. CLARK 
CONNECTICUT AGRICULTUBAL COLLEGE 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying. By Leverett S. Lyon. Washington, 

D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1929. Pp. xv-+487. $4.00. 

The colloquial title ascribed to this book is by no means an index of the 
technique of its contents. This is one of the most careful and thorough 
statistical analyses of a business problem that has ever been made. Be- 
ginning with a theoretical discussion of the relation of production to con- 
sumption the author proceeds to test the validity of the current phrase 
“hand-to-mouth buying" by means of quantitative data. He analyzes the 
business records furnished by a large and varied group of producers and 
- distributors with reference to change in the ratio of advance orders. 
While in general the records clearly show that the percentage of advance 
orders has declined considerably since 1920, the downward trend is by no 
means uniform. There is a marked variation among industries; also for 
different years. The decline in advance buying is greater in rural than in 
urban centers, due, doubtless, to the fact that the recent revolution in 
communications has advanced more rapidly in the country than in the city. 

| The downward trend in advance orders is accompanied in most lines by 
a decrease in the size of orders. Notable exceptions are to be found in the 
insurance business and in certain of the canning industries. In most com- 
modities the average size of orders is greater in the country than in the 
city, indicating the significance of accessibility. A large part of the study 
is devoted to a consideration of the “Effects and Concomitants” of hand- 
to-mouth buying. Much space is given to an analysis of “The Stock Bur- 
den of Industry," that is, the relation of stocks carried to the percentage 
of business done. Here again the evidence shows wide variations for dif- 
ferent kinds of business, but in general the tendency is for the manufac- 
turer or storer to carry heavier stock burdens than formerly. On the whole, 
again with notable exceptions, hand-to-mouth buying has had the effect 
of stabilizing and smoothing the flow of goods and services. On the other 
hand, there is considerable evidence that the increasing incidence of small 
orders has added to the cost of merchandising. The added cost in some 
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instances is passed on to the consumer; in others it is borne by the dis- 
tributor or the manufacturer. An interesting result of hand-to-mouth 
buying is the change effected in some of the traditional technique and 
machinery of doing business. The telephone is being used to a greater 
extent by salesmen in lieu of personal calls; the wholesale house is declin- 
ing in importance and the warehouse is gaining. The chain store has an 
advantage over the independent shopkeeper in retail merchandising. 

The author concludes with a brief résumé of hand-to-mouth buying in 
the past. It appears that the habit is by no means of recent origin. Follow- 
ing the Civil War similar conditions prevailed. The modern situation, 
however, is closely related to such new conditions as the vogue of style 
goods and the advance in communication and transportation. 


R. D. MCKENZIE 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Foundations of Educational Sociology. By C. C. PETERS. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. 470. $2.50. 


Dr. Peters in his original book, of which this is a revision, attempted to 
introduce into educational sociology objective and quantitative methods. 
He was not content with philosophizing, nór with logical analysis, nor 
with the collection of illustrations of sociological principles, but offered 
sections on method that represented an important contribution to the es- 
tablishment of educational sociology. With chapters rearranged, new 
material added, particularly summaries of quantitative researches, and 
illustrations of new techniques of investigation presented, he greatly in- 
creases the value of the text and expands his contribution to the field. 

Divided into three sections the book discusses (Part I) “Social Founda- 
tions of the Curriculum,” (Part II) “Social Agencies and Processes," and 
(Part III) “Illustrations of Scientific Téchnique." In an Appendix he 
offers a detailed analysis of one objective of cultural education. Every 
chapter is enriched with thought-provoking queries interspersed with the 
text and, at the close, problems for research and discussion. In view of the 
variety and quality of educational publications that parade under the 
name “research,” it is mal à propre to challenge his use of this term. 

The reviewer agrees thoroughly with his procedures in attacking di- 
rectly problems of education and with his arraignment of sociologists for 
not investigating the sociology of the problems of education (p.ix). But he 
disagrees heartily with the implication derivable from the materials and 
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their spacing in the text that educational sociology is concerned only with 
objectives and curriculums, i.e., policy-making. Sociological methods and 
concepts can and must be applied to all phases of education, school and 
non-school, child and adult, administration and organization, teaching 
and learning, extra-curriculum activities, and the like. 

Nor can the reviewer agree that instruction in educatioral sociology, 
undeveloped as it is, entails only productional objectives. The fact is most 
students of the subject are yet consumers, not potential researchers. The 
chief task of instruction in this field at present is to inculcate an apprecia- 
tion of the sociological phases of educational processes and organizations, 
values and movements. To this end the work makes a minor contribution, 
for its use of sociological concepts is very limited. 

Because of its emphasis on objective methodology in the limited fields 
specified and on the production of research materials, the text is exceed- 
. ingly valuable for advanced students interested in policy-making. 


Daner H. Kur» II 


CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Kritik der Soziologie: Freiheit und Gletchhett als Ursprungsprob- 
lem der Soziologie. By Stzcrrrep LanpsHuT. Munich and Leip- 
zig: Verlag von Duncker and Humblot, 1929. Pp. viti+15o9. 
Paper, M. 8.00; cloth, M. 10.00. 


In a brief Foreword, Herr Landshut states that he has accepted the 
expression Critique of Sociology as the principal title of his book at the 
suggestion of his publisher. From the viewpoint of many American read- 
ers it will appear that he has laid himself open to unnecessary criticism 
by doing so, for his essay on the relation of the ideas of equality and free- 
dom to the definition of many contemporary problems in social theory 
is sufficiently well done to merit consideration on its merits. As a critique 
of contemporary sociology, however, it suffers from the entire absence of 
any mention of the writings of a number of important men, whom some 
of us regard as the best representatives of scientific sociology. No Amer- - 
ican writer is mentioned in this book; the names of Durkheim and his 
pupils are cónspicuous by their absence; and among German scholars 
who are known as sociologists, Leopold von Wiese is also omitted. The 
author centers his criticisms particularly on the methodological contribu- 
tions of Max Weber, Lorenz Stein, and Karl Mannheim, with briefer dis- 
cussions of some of the sociological theories of Simmel, Tónnies, and two 
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or three other German writers, and considerable examination of the re- 
lation of Lorenz Stein’s theories to those of Karl Marx. 

Briefly stated, it is the contention of Landshut that the hope and claim 
of sociology’to status as a natural science are vain. This contention is 
supported, not so much by a logical analysis of its implications, as by a 
very convincing demonstration of the historical origin of the conceptual 
framework proposed by the writers whose work he examines. In other 
words, this essay is an able contribution to the literature dealing with the 
long-standing controversy over the relative merits of sociology and his- 
tory. Like most proponents of the historians’ side of the controversy, 
‘Landshut maintains that the definition of a social problem in general 
terms is valid only within the limits of a particular historical period—in 
this case the bourgeois era in which we are living. Those who are inter- 
ested in this question will find little that is fundamental in this book that 
has not been set forth by Professor Frederick J. Teggart in his three 
books, Prolegomena to History, The Process of History, and Theory of 
History. Landshut's analysis of the works which he has studied is, how- 
éver, extremely penetrating. Critiques of this sort are a good thing for all 
concerned, 


Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA i ! 


The Social Worker in Group Work. By MARGARETTA WILLIAMSON. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1929. Pp. ix-+-249. $2.50. 

This is the second volume in the “Job Analysis Series” of the Amer- 
ican Association of Social Workers. It sets forth the personnel practices 
of a wide variety of agencies in the rather vaguely defined field known as 
“group work.” The work of the executive, the group director, and the 
specialists in music, dramatics, dancing, arts-craft, horne economics, and 
physical education are discussed. In each case the author covers such 
subjects as rôle in the organization, rélations to the community, educa- 
tion, training, personality, remuneretion, conditions of work, and gives 
selections from diaries showing “the day’s work.” The entire study is ob- 
jective and though somewhat condensed in form will be of interest to a 
variety of readers. Executives and workers can use such material to 
judge conditions in their own agency; the student or prospective worker 
will find it valuable as a vocational guide; the training schools will find 
help here in building curriculums; standardizing bodies can utilize these 
findings in setting and raising standards in group work. The results of 
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this survey further evidence the changing character of social work, par- 
ticularly the shift from prophet-reformer activities to organizer- UE 
trator activities. 

The volume largely .assumes the validity of present-dav group t 
‘philosophy and methods. There are, however, certain major issues in this 
field yet unmet or unsolved which eventually will become the determi- 
nants of personnel policies and procedures. With these issues unsettled, 
this volume may indicate administrative ossification rather than admin- 
. istrative progress. To what extent do present-day group work programs 
grow out of objectively determined needs of the groups they serve, or to 
what extent do these programs represent the ideals of certain dominant 
groups able to finance their own a priori decisions? How far do these 
programs take account of the cultural backgrounds, the native leadership, 
the indigenous ideals of the various racial and cultural groups with which 
so large a share of their work is concerned? Group work will undoubtedly 
go through many changes in its further development: ‘which may entail 
fundamental changes in b personnel methods. , 

Fus FISKE YOUNG 
‘UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA l 


The Oldest Profession in the World. By WILIAM J. ROBINSON, 
M.D., with an Introduction by Harry ELMER Barnes, Pu.D. 
Written for private circulation and sold by subscription only. 
New York: Eugenics Publishing Co. Pp. 99. 


The Oldest Profession in the World is a short but daring book by a 
pioneer American sexologist, written with force and arrogance. In his 
final conclusion he says: “We challenge any.sexologist, anv man who has 
given the subject real study, to point out a single misstatement and to 
shatter a single one of our arguments.” Professor Barnes, in his Introduc- 
tion, says: “We commend Dr. Robinson’s book to all who desire to have 
an obiective: dependable and sensible survey of one or the most persistent 
problems of which history affords any record.” 

The author tells us that "sex is the cause of prostitution," ind gives 
these nine reasons by way of explanation: “some women love the profes- 
sion"; “some women are unable to get a husband or lover”; “homosexual 
women often choose prostitution as a means of livelihood”; “economic 
reasons"; "respectable married women who are strongly sexed and whose 
husbands are impotent”; “bad examples; girls see their mothers and 
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sisters in the same business”; “seduction; abandonment, followed by real 
or:mock marriages and compulsion to prostitution at the hands of brutish 
men’; “weak-willed timidity and ignorance"; “in order to save money 
so they may marry with a dowry." His attitudes are indicated, in part, by 
his glorification of the prostitute: “The prostitute renders a real service - 
to the legitimate wife; she often renders the monogamous marriage bear- 
able. And, far from being a menace to the stability of the family, she is 
not infrequently its most effective cement." According to the author's 
version, she often is physically, mentally, morally, and spiritually a su- . 
perior woman, and when she chooses to reform she makes a charming and 
faithful wife. “The truth is," he declares, “society owes the ‘Priestess of 
Love’ a deep apology for the cruelties, the humiliation, the disgrace and 
the mo persecution to which it has subjected her for thousands of 
years,” 

There are several short sob" stories about prostitutes at the end of the 
book, evidently written with the idea that if his argument didn’t make 
you sympathize with the poor fallen sisters, his pathetic stories of their 
gréat love and suffering would. 

Although Dr. Robinson has had thirty years of close association with 
prostitutes he evidently has been too busy to read the latest researches 
into the psychology and ecology of the subject. The' fact that authorities 
on organized and syndicated vice agree that back of the majority of pros- 
titutes is a "pimp," and that most of the earnings of these women go to 
him and to politicians and police, fails to impress Dr. Robinson. 

BxN REITMAN 
CHICAGO 


The Money Game. By Norman ANGELL. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., 1929. Pp. 201. $6.00. 


This is a series of educational games. A book there is, as well as a box of 
playing cards, contained in the binding; but the book is essentially a set 
of playing instructions. 

The author feels that great need exists for popular education in the 
fundamentals of economics. When abstractly taught, the subject is too 
difficult. After twenty years of experimenting, he has devised three card 
games which he believes will carry over economic points more pleasantly 
and successfully. First, a story is told of a remarkable shipwrecked sailor 
who reconstructs the economic life of a primitive island community. This 
gives opportunity for illustrating economic principles in a simple way. 
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The card games are based on the story. The economic theories are ad- 
mittedly elementary and incomplete, but they are aimed at avoiding the 
“sovereign popular fallacy” which confuses x with real wealth. Only 
the theory of móney is dealt with. 

The worth of the plan depends upon its practicability as an educational 
' tool, chiefly for grade-school children. No thoroughgoing test of this has 
yet been made, so far as the reviewer can discover, but the author states 
that it has aroused interest in important circles in Great Britain. Some 
educators would probably prefer still more realistic economic projects to 
card games. The author himself does not advocate the use of the games as 
part of the curriculum, but suggests that they be taught to a few bright 
children, who will then “infect” the whole school. A deal of reputable 
testimony is furnished by the OR that the Panes are, ^ fascinating" 
to play. 

The author has taken his task very seriously, and iis shown extraordi- 
. nary perseverance and ingenuity in working out educational games. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that educators in the United States will give his 
idea the attention that it seems to deserve. 
Tuomas C. McCormick 
East CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Social Control of the Mentally Deficient. By STANLEY P. DAVIES. 
New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. xix-+389. 


Most of the books on mental deficiency have been written by physi- 
clans, psychologists, or psychiatrists. Here is one by a social worker who 
is also a sociologist. As in his earlier work, Soctal Control of the Feeble- 
minded (1923), Dr. Davies deals only incidentally with the biological 
and psychological problems involved in mental deficiency. His main con- 
cern is with the social adjustments of the feeble-minded. His problems are 
to determine what róles these defectives are able to play, what social niches 
are available for them, how they may be prepared and fitted into these 
places, and what aid may be necessary in making further accommodations. 

In the first half of the book he reviews the changing ideas, attitudes, 
and social provision for mental defectives “from sorcery to science.” He 
shows how “the hope of curing idiocy” gave way to perfunctory custodial 
care; how the revival of Mendel’s “laws,” invention of the Binet-Simon 
tests, and “discovery of the moron" raised “eugenic alarms"; and finally 
how "changing concepts of heredity,” taxpayers’ demands for economy, 
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_ and experiments with colonies and parole brought about a new statement 
of the whole problem. 

Davies indicates that a large proportion of the feeble-minded are not 
so by heredity; that regardless of the origins of their defect many are 
capable of at least limited participation in family, community, and other 
group life; that there is no necessary association between mental def- 
ciency and social maladjustment. He shows in some detail how various 
types of feeble-minded have been “socialized” in institutions and public 
schools, how colonies afford a satisfactory milieu for some, and how social 
case work enables others to make succesful accommodations in the com- 
munity. l 

All in all, this is an excellent discussion of an important subdivision of 
.the field of social technology with major emphasis on sociological prob- 
lems and processes. It is evidence of the growing rapprochement between 
sociology and social work. 

| STUART A. QUEEN 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Psychology of Dress: An Analysis of Fashion and Its Motive. 
By ELIZABETH B. HurLock. New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1929. Pp. vili+244. $3.50. 

This little volume is a useful summary of a wide variety of material on 
fashion in clothes. There is nothing particularly novel in the analysis. 
The author has drawn upon Simmel for the differentiation between the de- 
sire for conformity and the desire for individuality which one finds so 
neatly balanced in fashion change. The psychological analysis is fair, but 
in the section dealing with primitive dress Miss Hurlock has perhaps erred 
on the side of too easy psychologizing of what are often essentially his- 
torical factors in costume. Where she is on the more familiar ground of 
written history she seems to appreciate more thoroughly the influence of 
cultural forces on the nature of fashion. 

'The most serious criticism to be offered the whole treatment, however, 
concerns the assumption that post-war clothes in women in the Western 
world have rather suddenly become more rational. This alleged “eman- 
cipation" is not so thorough as Miss Hurlock imagines. Even since her 
book was sent to the press, alterations in fashionable clothes back to long 
skirts, corsets, and items in dress which she states women have left behind 
have reappeared. While doubtless in some particulars a utilitarian value 
will be put upon clothes, especially for business wear, it is doubtful if 
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women will give up the frills and irrationalities of leisure-time dressing so 
very rapidly. The author, like many other women, blames “fashion 
tyranny” on the opposite sex, and she feels that the present-day revolt of 
women will lead feminine fashions to “become increasingly simple and 
practical.” Whether the alleged emancipation of women is as yet very 
complete or not, certainly there is plenty of evidence that the desires for 
individuality, for escape from uniformity, for conspicuousness still oper- 
ate. Add to this the continuation of the place of women as leisure-time 
objects for men, and it is extremely doubtful if women will become par- 
ticularly sane and sensible about their clothes. Fannie Hurst and her 
cohorts may rail at the present trends, but to the reviewer they seem per- 
fectly inevitable in the general picture of fashion changes., 


KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


America Looks Abroad: The New Economic Horizons. By PAUL 
M. Mazur. New York: Viking.Press, 1930. Pp. 290. $3.00. 
By financing Europe's purchases, America still maintains both a cred- 

itor status and an export balance. But the time approaches when America 

must accept an import balance as payment. Such an import surplus, *un- 
balanced by a proportionate rise in exports, must have an adverse effect 
upon American industry." This threat will be typically met by higher 
tariffs. The result may be a European union and a disastrous tariff war. 

World-trade for America and Europe is the only door to a new epoch of 

industrial progress. -However, “the dawn of a new day of world trade can 

come only with the dissemination of the American philosophy of consump- 
tion" in Europe and the entire world. In spite of traditions, Europe i is 
being Americanized. Such is the argument. 

A few striking ideas may be mentioned: (1) The American consumer 
philosophy is dealing the caste system and traditionalism a body blow; 
(2) the mass production and prosperity of America is built upon the 
American custom of wasteful consumption; (3) desire is the prime factor 
in the economic situation of any nation; (4) the American consumer phi- 
losophy is morally justifiable since “all of the valuable works of man on 
this planet are, as the medieval theologians so rightly said, conceived in 
the sins of desire and pride"; (5).“if a new renaissance develops, it will be 
born out of the materialistic world of capital or labor." 

The book is a skilful, readable statement of a prevalent common-sense 
economic analysis of the present American business situation. It is funda- 
mentally a rationalization of the “go-getter” methods of American busi- 
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ness and a thesis for their world-expansion. The style is non-technical and 
confident. Although the work is not on a scientific level, it is interesting to 
sociologists because of its assumpticn of the interdependence of social and 
economic factors. 


i 


Tuomas C. MCCORMICK 
OKLAHOMA EAST CENTRAL TEACHERS COLLEGE 


America Conquers Britain: A Record of Economic War. By Lu- 
WELL DENNY. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Pp. 429. 


$4.00. 

This volume, the work of Mr. Ludwell Denny, chief editorial writer of 
the Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance, presents as challenging a study 
in foreign affairs as has appeared in recent years. In it the author has 
amassed an array of data which no student of Anglo-American relations 
may dare to neglect. The United States and Britain are at present en- 
gaged in an economic war upon many fronts. In the South American mar- 
ket, in the dominions and colonies, in the control of world-finance, this 
country has presented effective competition to the dominance of British 
interests. Not only has such dominance become a thing of the-past, the 
rise of America to a position of first importance has meant the inevitable 
downfall of Britain. America with her youthful vitality, vast natural re- 
sources, enormous home market, latest developments in technology, and 
tremendous finances is rapidly placing into a position of second impor- 
tance Britain with her revolting empire, decaying foreign trade, economic 
depression and unemployment, and old methods and machinery. This is 
the bold picture which Mr. Denny paints; that it is contained of a large 
element of validity no careful observer of the present situation may deny. 
Nor is it without import that the present trend resembles altogether too 
closely the Anglo-German drift which preceded the outbreak of hostilities 
inigi4. ^. . . . The causes which have produced other wars, and specif- 
ically British wars, are active in virulent form in Anglo-American relations 
now." 

Mr. Denny presents no specific remedies for the present situation. But 
there can be no doubt that a clear grasp of the significance of the present 
economic conflict between the two countries is a first prerequisite to clear 
thinking upon the problems involved. The task of gearing together these 
two vast industrial machines, of reducing the increasing friction, of avert- 
ing catastrophe, in short, is one which will tax the inventive capacities of 
the ablest of statesmen and scholars. l S. McKxr ROSEN 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 
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Fort Lewis: A Community in Transition. By FLoyv> NELSON 
House; FRANK WILLIAM HOFFER; ROBERT HARVIE BARKER; 
and CHARLES CEPHAS RopEFFER. Institute Monograph No. 7. 
University, Virginia: Institute for Research in the Social Sci- 
ences, 1930. Pp. 56. 

This rural-community study was made by the Community League of 
Fort Lewis, Roanoke County, Virginia, under the auspices of the Co- . 
operative Educational Association of Virginia, with technical assistance 
by the School of Sociology of the University of Virginia. This study was 
undertaken as an experiment in co-operation which had as one of its im- - 
portant features the collection of the data by local residents who made a 
house-to-house canvass and filled out schedules that had been prepared 
for them, The tabulation of this material and its interpretation and pres- 
entation in a written report devolved upon the technical advisers at the 
University, who were able to pay only a brief visit to the community that 
was being studied. This co-operative undertaking worked out surprisingly 
well and indicates the possibility of making wider use of this method of 
procedure. The sociological interpretation of the material is excellent, 
and in this respect is in striking contrast to many other studies previously 
made in the rural field. The two chapters dealing with divisive and unify- 
ing factors would have been more valuable if greater emphasis had been 
given to the sentiments and attitudes of the people and to the conflicts and 
factional strife within the community during its past history. The sched- 
ules did not call for material of this kind, and it is probable that this type — 
of analysis would require much more intimate contact with the commu- 
nity by the outside experts than was attempted in the Fort Lewis study. 
The value of the monograph has been increased by the introductory note 
describing the methodology of the study and by the inclusion in the Ap- 
pendix of the schedules used in the house-to-house canvass. 


J. E. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Uniform Crime Reporting: A Complete Manual for Police. By the 
COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM CRIME RECORDS INTERNATIONAL As- 
SOCIATION OF CHIEFS or PoLIcE. New York, 1929. Pp. xvi-+ 
464. l 
This volume, prepared under the auspices of the Committee on Uni- 

form Crime Records of the International Association of Chiefs of Police, 

is designed as a practical manual for the guidance of police departments 


i 
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and of state and national statistical agencies. Its contribution to the field 
of criminal statistics can hardly be overestimated, for it provides a long- . 
needed uniform classification of crimes and furnishes detailed instructions 
: and forms for compiling crime returns. 

A significant feature of this system of crime-reporting is the division of 
crimes into two classes, the first comprising those offenses which experi- 
ence has shown to be most completely reported to the, public authorities 
and therefore the most suitable ones to be included in a report of offenses 
known to the police. In this first class are felonious homicides, rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, larceny, and auto theft. For these 
seven types of offenses monthly reports giving the number of offenses 
known to the police and annual reports giving in addition to known of- 
' fenses those cleared by arrests are to be made to the Department of Justice 
in Washington. Provision is also made for an annual report of number of 
persons charged with crime for the entire list of offenses, which includes 
twenty-two titles. This report gives information also concerning the num- 
ber found guilty of the offense charged and the number convicted of a 


lesser offense. zm 


Since the system of uniform crime-reporting described in this volume 
has already been adopted by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police and by many police departments in cities, there is ground for hope 
that real progress will be made in building up more accurate and com- 
prehensive criminal statistics in this country. 

Jesse F. STEINER 
TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Lenin: The Iskra Period. The Collected Works of V. I. Lenin. 
Translated by J. FrNEBERG. New York: International Pub- 
lishers. Book I, pp. 336; Book II, pp. 317. $8.00. 


These two books comprise the fourth volume of The Collected Works 
of V.I. Lenin, which are being prepared by the Lenin Institute in Moscow, 
and the English edition of which is being published in this country by the 
. International Publishers. The thirty projected volumes when completed 
will form invaluable source material for the student of Russia of the pre- 
revolutionary age and the U.S.S.R. of the postrevolutionary era. The pres- 
ent volume covers the “Iskra” period (1900-1902)—taking its name from 
the radical paper /Jskra which Lenin and his comrades were publishing 
abroad at this time to be smuggled into Russia through underground chan- 
nels. In these writings and speeches, the most significant of which is the 
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brochure W hat Is To Be Done? is to be tound the crystallization of Lenin’s 
basic ideas regarding the policies and tactics of the whole revolutionary 
movement of the period. The demand for an uncompromising theory of 
revolutionary Marxism “advocating agitation against every phase of 
Tzarism,” the belief in the necessity of a.small group of “professional. 
revolutionaries” to lead the proletariat—these are the major elements 
which are hammered out. There is clearly foreshadowed in this early pe- 
riod the break in the Russian Social Democratic movement which was to 
bring the bolsheviki into power some fifteen years later. Instructive as 
this early work is of the development of communist ideology and tactics, 
it is even more revealing in the light which it throws upon the workings of 
, one of the great minds of the twentieth century. 

S. McKee Rosen 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


. Principles of Judicial Administration. By W. E. WILLOUGHBY. 
. Washington: Institute for Government Research, 1929. Pp. 
xxli-|-662. 


Through this book, Professor Willoughby will do more to further the 
cause of legal reform in the United States than will all the lecturers before 
the bar associations this year. The book is a handbook of judicial reform. 
The entire literature of this vast and complicated subject has been digested 
and reduced to a convenient organized form. There are only two signifi- 
cant omissions. The first is the highly technical subject of evidence. Few - 
will question the wisdom of omitting its hair-splitting niceties. The second 
omission is that of the procedure in the appellate courts. 

The broad sympathies and comprehensive outlook of the author ap- 
pear in all parts of his work. He discusses not only the somewhat thread- 
bare topics of trial by jury and election of judges, but reserves go pages 
to a discussion of preventive justice, and 120 pages to the work of such 
officers of the court as the attorney general, the police, and the coroner. 
Even the topic of judicial organization 1s not treated in the ordinary stereo- 
typed manner. The bulk of the discussion under this heading deals with 
the- judicial councils, small claims courts, juvenile and domestic relations 
tribunals, and the unification of court organization. The concluding part 
on legal aid should be of particular interest to social. workers. 

Although the material chosen has been selected with great discrimina- 
tion, the book leaves the reader with the distinct impression that the au- 
thor’s “principles” are after all only opinions. That the author is not 
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unmindful of the importance of subsequent research on a more scientific 
basis is clear from the frequent pleas he makes for better judicial reporting 
and particularly for a comprehensive system of judicial statistics. As a 
basis for future research in the much-neglected field of the judicial process, 
he could hardly have performed a more valuable work. 


Ropney L. Morr 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children’s Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes. By E. K. WICKMAN, 
Institute for Child Guidance, New York City. New York: Com- 
monwealth Fund, Division of Publications, 1928. Pp. 247. Eight- 
een charts. $2.00. 


Mr. Wickman has undertaken to measure under controlled conditions 
the teachers’ reactions to the behavior of their pupils. The approach in 
ascertaining teachers’ attitudes to behavior disorders was made upon the 
basis of a series of schedules, eleven in all, on which were listed the vari- 
ous sorts of behavior problems which disturb or puzzle teachers. The 
teachers were requested to rate at the appropriate point on a rating scale - 
their individual reactions to the behavior problems, then to each of their 
own pupils in whom the problems were observed, and to the total be- 
havior adjustments of their own pupils. The data were treated statisti- 
` cally and tested for their reliability. 

Among many of the generalization which the zuo makes in this 
study is that teachers are more sensitive to overt types of behavior and 
aggressive personality traits than they are to the personal problems of 
children which do not interfere directly with the work of teaching. A 
group of mental hygienists was given the same list of disturbing behavior 
disorders to rate in terms of their degree of seriousness, and contrary to 
the ratings of the teachers they regarded the withdrawing, recessive per- 
sonality and behavior traits as more serious than transgressions against 
authority and violations of the orderliness of classroom standards of 
conduct. The problems which violate the teacher's moral sensitiveness, 
authority, and the proprieties of social requirements: were rated by the 
teachers as more serious than thase which affect the welfare of the in- 
dividual child. Owing to the fact that teachers tend to, respond emo- 
tionally rather than intellectually to a child's behavior, to pass moral 
judgments upon mishebavior rather than to inquire sympathetically into 
the motives and drives which occasion the child's disorders, and of which 
he may not be aware, it appears :rom this study that the school is too 
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often regarded as the teacher’s patrimony and that it exists for the 
teacher’s own comforts, conveniences, and intellectual and moral stand- 
ards of conduct and not primarily for the pupil’s own personality de- 
velopment. 

The book, to a student of social psychology, is manifestly weak in 
concrete materials revealing the inner Jife and disposition of both teach- 
ers and pupils. The study would have been greatly enriched if it had 
been supplemented with life-history documents of the teachers who rated 
the pupils and of the pupils whom these teachers rated. We are left in 
the dark about how to cónt-ol the child until we are given insight into 
the conception of the róle the child has of himself in the group of which 
he is a member. Some typ:cal life-history documents would probably 
have given a more illuminating answer to the question why children do 
not conform to social requirements than the generalizations derived from 
books on psychiatry. 

i Josera L. DUFLOT 
Wesr TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Visiting Teacher at Work. By JANE F. CursEgRT. New York: 
Commonwealth Fund Division of Publication, 1929. Pp. xv-+ 
235. $1.50. 

Visiting-teacher work made its advent into the school system some 
twenty-five years ago. Miss Culbert makes it plain in this interesting and 
helpful handbook that the child, and not the teacher or building or cur- 
riculum, is the "center of g-avity" for the new education of which the 
visiting-teacher movement is a part. It represents an effort to help the 
school system function most wisely in relation to the child and to effect 
such adjustments between school and non-school agencies as will prevent 
various forms of individual breakdown. A combined knowledge of the. 
school system, of the methods of the case worker, and of the findings of 
mental hygiene are essentials for the individual interested in entering the 
movement, 

The findings in Miss Cu.bert's book are based upon the experience 
gained in thirty three-year demonstrations carried on by the National 
Committee on Visiting Teachers as part of the Commonwealth Fund 
Program in the field of child guidance. 

The first part of the boox discusses the work of the visiting-teacher 
with the child. Types of maladjustment as retardation, feeble-minded- 
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ness, shyness, misbehavior in class are studied in relation to school, home, 
and community situations. Methods of effecting re-organization through 
change in parental and school attitudes, through remotivation of the 
child, through changed physical conditions, and many other means are 
concretely described. In the second part of the book is an account of 
“Professional Standards and Relationships.” The relationships between 
the visiting-teacher, superintendents, principals, and classroom teacher, 
visiting-teacher and school specialists such as psychologist, school nurse, 
attendance officer, etc., are analyzed. The appendixes contain helpful | 
illustrations of case work forms and narratives, annual reports, posters, 
and a good bibliography. 

The book makes no effort to explain the crigins of the movement, its 
history, and some of the changes in emphasis, as this has been done else- 
where; nor does it discuss the particular technique of a social worker or 
a mental hygienist. Rather it gives an excellent account of “the visiting 
teacher’s approach to her problems and her methods of handling them, as 
affected and conditioned by her position in the school.” 

HELEN I. CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


ive Types of Ethical Theory. By C. D. Broap. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. xxv-1-288. $4.50. 


'This book contains brief biographies of the men and detailed analyses 
of the ethical theories of Spinoza, Butler, Hume, Kant, and Sidgwick, 
with disproportionate emphasis upon the latter. Upon this as a back- 
. ground, it closes with a statement oi what the author himself regards as 
“the main problems of ethics.” The treatise is marked by two character- 
istics: the first, a self-confessed emotional and practical cramping of ex- 
perience “rather exceptionally narrow even for a [Cambridge] don"; the 
second, a dialectical skill and patience rather exceptionally broad even 
for a Cambridge don. Indeed, no ore who knows Mr. Broad will expect 
more of the former or less of the latter than is here revealed. But sociol- 
ogists who might hope to find in this volume adequate discussion of the 
way in which ethical speculation arises from and reflects social (dis)or- 
ganization ‘and (im)moral practice are advised to temper expectation be- 
fore purchasing the book. The author finds it difficult to get excited “over 
right and wrong in practice,” and he wishes “that the rest of mankind 
were as fortunately situated." 

But for what it purports the volume would be difficult to better. Five 
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complete skeletons in a single book, and not a tiniest bone uninspected. 
The analysis is singularly clear and the criticism incisive. Moreover, gen- 
eralizing what he learns from such able predecessors, Mr. Broad formu- 
lates helpfully what he regards as the present pressing, one might also say 
the persistent, problems of ethical speculation. They are fivefold: (1) a . 
more complete determination of what common qualities are covered by 
ordinary moral terms; (2) the genesis of moral ideas; (3) questions as 
to volition and motives; (4) questions as to emotions and sentiments; and 
(5) questions as to how the various ethical notions can be reduced to a 
system. Regarding Broad’s own general position, it may be said that he 
greatly distrusts naturalism and doubts whether any single moral system 
can do justice to the complexity of human nature. 
T. V. SMITH 


University or CHICAGO 


Incompatibility in Marriage. By FELIX ADLER. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., 1930. Pp. 105. $1.50. 


While this volume is a collection of scattered essays there is, neverthe- 
less, a central unifying thought, namely, the conflict situations which 
occur, for example, in marriage and between various age groups. Linked 
together with the title essay on incompatibility in marriage are discussions 
of woman's spiritual influence in marriage and the revolt against conven- 
tional morality. Dr. Adler's fundamental thesis is that civilization and 
the sense of personality go together, that personality is the essential fac- 
tor in life, and that therefore growth into a more personalized, more dis- 
tinct personality is the chief aim to be served by such personal relations 
as marriage or parenthood. Typical of his realistic humanism is his gen- 
eral pronouncement that divorce can never wholly rend the marriage tie; 
“the surgical remedy of divorce, while it may ameliorate, can never wholly 
undo the consequences of the first mistake." He vigorously denies that 
moral principles are merely conventions and holds that there are certain 
fundamental experiences or perhaps fundamental experiences of rightness 
which are not passing conventions. Just as he finds that the certainty of 
a scientific law does not depend upon unanimous consent of all mankind, 
so morality has a validity independent of mere folkways. Moreover, 
“there has been an advance in ethical science just as there has been in 
physical science.” Applied to marriage this ethical teaching brings the 
corollary that “there are interests more compelling even than the hap- 
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piness of a man or a woman." This supreme interest today, according to 
Dr. Adler, is “to contribute to the progress of society toward its spiritual 
goal." It is probably too much to hope that such doctrine will have much 
influence upon the race to Reno, but it needed saying and needs to be 
widely heard. 
ARTHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A Primer of Aesthetics: Logical Approaches to a Philosophy of 
Art, By Louis Grupin. New York: Covici, Friede, 1930. Pp. 
ix+-247. $3.00. 

The present generation, as everyone knows, is passing through a pro- ` 
found revolution in scientific opinion. It is less generally realized, but not 
less true nor less important, that a similar and related movement is oc- 
curring in philosophical thought. Mr. Louis Grudin, who is a poet as well 
as a widely informed student of contemporary philosophy, has set himself 
the task of discovering the relevance of the new philosophy (especially 
the views of Professor Whitehead and Mr. Bertrand Russell) to the field 
of aesthetics. His object is a logic of the aesthetic conceptions, that is, the 
exhibition of aesthetic significance as a special case of the general prin- 
ciples of meaning, or of the functioring of symbols. As an illustration of 
the mode of approach, we may instance the analysis of concrete percep- 
tion as a “pure symbol” (one which means but is itself not meant) of the 
total perceptual object, involving both actual and potential differentiations 
of the object into an inexhaustible number of aspects or “phases,” each 
of which in being discerned becomes a "distinct symbol” (one which both 
means and is itself meant) of the whole into which it is perceptually in- 
tegrated. Beauty is then the organic relation of distinct to pure symbols, 
the fashion in which perceptual aspects are given as fused into an identity 
which is the unique quality of the odject as a whole. The book contains 
much acute and cogent reasoning and may. help to dissipate one of the 
most obstructive of intellectual prejudices: that aesthetics must either 
fall a victim to personal taste and opinion or else turn itself into a mere 
branch of the psychology of conditioned reactions. Mr. Grudin shows the 
renewed vitality of philosophical as distinguished from psychological 
aesthetics. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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A History of American Magazines, I 541-1850. By FRANK LUTHER 
Morr. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii-|-848. 


The need for a comprehensive study of the development of ee l 


literature in America has long existed. Periddicals in a peculiar sense Te., 


flect the range of attention, dominant interests and current activities of ai 


society, and: afford luminous glimpses of its characteristic temper, its 
thought trends, and cultural patterns. . The corporaté activities and spe- 
cialized-interest groups which play so conspicudus a part in contemporary 


Society tend increasingly to employ the periodical as a functional device ' 


to promote their aims. Indeed, the study of magazine evolution reveals . 


much concerning the development of such interest groups. Moreover, the 
whole gamut of popular feeling and action is strikingly reflected in those 
magazines of ever-growing circulation which cater to the expanding liter- 
ate multitude. 

Since the history of American magazines is long overdue, it is all the 
more gratifying to find that the present work has been planned on broad 
lines and, so far as completed, capably ‘executed. The central structure 
around which the mass of details is organized has the lineaments of a 
natural history. The present volume covers three stages of magazine de- 


velopment: the period of beginnings (1741-94), the period of nationalism - 


(1794-1825), and the period of expansion (1825-50); while a second 
volume now in preparation will carry the story through the period of the 
war (1850-65), the post-war period (1865—80), the period of advertising 
development (1880—1902), and the'muckraking period (1902—15), down 
to the present. 

Each period is introduced by a discussion of general tendencies and 
developments, followed by “sketches” or case histories of individual maga- 
zines. There are charts showing the chronological relationships of the 
more important periodicals, and many photostat illustrations which lend 
point and flavor. 

| . CARROLL D. CLARK 
CONNECTICUT AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 


Germany's Women Go Forward. By HucH WILEY PUCKETT. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1930. Pp. x-+329. $4.50. 
This book was written by a professor of Germanics, and bears through- 

out its first six chapters the unmistakable imprint of the literary historian. 

` A great deal of attention is paid to the influence exerted upon such writers 


j 


G 
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as Goethe, Schlegel, and Ranke by various leading women of their time, 
among whom Rahel Varnhagen is a familiar example. As a consequence 
ef such illustrative, individual treatment, the total setting of the early 
„feminist movement is almost completely ignored, and for all the book 
' tells us, the deeper social currents of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- ' 
turies flowed by without influence on the status of woman. It is as if one 
were to write a history of English feminism in terms of women like Mary 
Wollstonecraft, leaving out of account the English Revolution and the 
advent of the spinning-jenny. 

- The last.seven chapters, however, are more penetrating; the individual 
point of view is abandoned, and a fairly thorough orientation of feminism 
. with relation to the whole of German culture is given. The chapters deal- 
ing with women and politics, legal status, and social service and social re- 
form are really valuable; the reviewer knows of no similar recent digest 
of the relevant material in English. 
| : HowARD BECKER 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


i 


Camping and Education: Camp Problems from the Camper's View- 
point. (Redbook Magazine's Camp Literature Prize Book.) By 
BERNARD S. Mason. New York: McCall Co., 1930. Pp. xiv4- 


283. $3.00. 

This study in the theory and practice of organized camping is con- 
cerned with four main aspects of camp administration: the effect of the 
organized camp upon character and personality; the type, age, and quali- 
fications of camp leadership; the comparative merits of the formal and 
the informal camp program; and the relative popularity and importance 
of the activities which make up the program. 

The author assumes as his main thesis that “any adequate approach to 
camping problems must rest upon an understanding of camper interests" 
(p. 248). By a method of personal interviews and supervised question- 
naires he has secured the reactions of boy and girl campers to the admin- 
istrative problems indicated. In the light that true education is based 
upon individual “wants,” the responses of these youths constitute the 
criteria to which effective camp administration must conform. 

The theory of the book is that “a camp isa society . . . . , a frag- 
ment of the great society" and subject to the same socio-psychological 
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laws. The chapters on “Camp Control” and “Camp Leadership” seem 
particularly worthy. The >ook contains some excellent practical mate- 
rial. It has a well-selected bibliography and an Index. The insertion of 
topical headings would have improved the chapter organization. While | 
the book is addressed primarily to camp leaders it deserves a careful read- 
ing by all who care to be intelligent concerning the organization and direc- 
tion of leisure-time pursuits of boys and girls. 


EARL SHEPARD JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Proudhon: Sociologue e! Moraliste. By JEANNE Duprat. Paris: 

Librairie Félix Alcan, 1929. Pp. xii-]-328. Fr. 30. 

Professor Gaston Richard, of the University of Bordeaux, has con- 
tributed a Preface to Mlle Duprat’s monograph, in which he remarks that 
Proudhon is known to most people as a legendary personage who formu- 
lated an aphorism identifying property with theft and who was one of the 
founders of modern anarchism. This is probably a correct opinion; hence 
Professor Richard is also right in saying that a volume treating Proudhon 
as a sociologist and moralist will come as a surprise. As a matter of fact, 
Mlle Duprat makes out a much better case for her classification of Proud- 
hon as a moralist than for her designation of him as “sociologist.” She 
does succeed in showing, however, that he quite definitely anticipated 
Durkheim in his treatment of “collective consciousness.” It was in this 
collective consciousness which arises along with the division of labor that 
Proudhon found the ground for his ethical theories of “justice” and 
“dignity.” 

In the third part of her book, comprising ninety pages at the close of 
the volume, the author discusses the relation of Proudhon to his contem- 
poraries and his influence on later social thought. In view of the able 
demonstration Mrs. Dorotay Wolff Douglas has given of the influence 
which Proudhon had on De Greef, it is surprising that Mlle Duprat does 
not even mention De Greef. This monograph is, however, a real contribu- 
tion to the literature of the history of social thought. 


Frzovp N. HOUSE 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Great Awakening in Virginia. By WESLEY M. GEWEHR. Dur- 
ham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1930. $4.00.. 


This book has all the careful accuracy of a telephone directory. The 
dates co-ordinate like a railroad time-table. There is a proper place for 
everything and everything is exactly in its place. There is some repetition. 
The story begins by telling how the great evangelistic revival of the eight- 
eenth century came to America. The next chapter is on “The Virginia 
Background." Then there are chapters on the Presbyterians, Baptists, 
and Methodists, who in turn lead the revival in Virginia. There follows a 
chapter on *'Post-Revolutionary Evangelism,” in which all three sects par- 
ticipated—in some degree acting together. Thus far the book contains 
little of interest to a sociologist which is not covered by Davenport's 
Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals. The last four chapters are entitled: 
“Contributions to the Rise of Democracy,” “The Founding of Colleges," 
“The Evangelicals and Slavery,” and “Religion and the Social Revolu- 
tion.” They contain very valuable proof, fully documented, of the enor- 
mous part which sectarian religious movements play in determining the 
life of the great masses of the population. The Great Awakening in Vir- 
ginia not only revolutionized religion—it profoundly changed the political 
government, the educational system, the sports and amusements, and the 
personal and social habits of the people. 

Literary grace the book has none—perhaps because of the require- 
ments of a Ph.D. thesis. It would probably not be fair, however, to put 
all the blame for this on Professors Dodd and densum tida whose 
guidance the study was made. | 

Lyrorp P. EDWARDS 


ST. STEPHEN’S COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Industrial Society. 3 vols. Vol. I, The Emergence of the Modern 
Order; Vol. IT, Production in the Modern Order; Vol. III, The 
Co-ordination of Specialists in the Market. And Outlines of the 
Economic Order Developed in a Series of Problems. By LEON 
CARROLL MARSHALL. Chicaga: University of Chicago Press, 
1930. Pp. xili+-268; xix--674; xxi-+709. $10.00. 

It may be successfully argued, I think, that most teachers of sociology 
in the United States stress very much the psychological aspects of be- 
havior in society. Witness, for instance, Cooley, Faris, Thomas, Giddings, 
` Park, and Ellwood. The list might be greatly extended. It may also be - 
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s  suscesshully argued, I thinE, that few jaers stress the economic factor : 
; in Society. - - Indeed, "would seem that the economic factor is neglected, 


3 


d father grossly so iri móst studies of social conditions by sociologists. 


"Professot- Marshall has written a textbook in economics that is the most 


T "sociological: of ahy. economic text that I know. That is to say, Professor. 
E ` Marshall sets forth the evclution of the economic factors in our civiliza- 
Tu “tion. as an integral part: of. the totality of our culture. Most. writers of 


‘economic texts try to. segregate the economic mechanisms and analyze 
their internal workings to the neglect of the relation"of these economic. 
factors to society in general. Teachers of sociology who wish to refer their 
_ students to economic treatises for a general orientation of the economic 
background of society will find Marshall's book a vay excellent one for 


* such reference. | , 


L * o. 


l WILLIAM F. TER l 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO , 





* 


T he Filene Store: A Study of Employes’ Relation to Management 
ina Retail Store. By Mary La: DAME. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1930. Pp. 541. ,$2.50. 

The Russell Sage Foundation is building up a reputation for clear- 
sighted, judicial, but at the same time realistic analyses of present-day 
situations in industry and domestic relations. Miss La Dame’s study con- 
tributes still further to that reputation. It is excellently conceived, well 
organized, a transcript of real facts met at first hand, and fair in tone. 
It manifests scientific, detachment and reveals an ability to balance evi- 


- dence and reach positive conclusions. It is the story of one of the oldest 


experiments in personnel work in America, a story running back nearly 
thirty years. For more than twenty-five years employees’ participation 
has been an integral pait cf the Machinery of the Filene Store. Miss La 


' Dame's first problem was to estimate whether this employee participation 


was a paper matter or a real fact. The facts seem to be that these co-opera- 


tive arrangements with the employees have not resulted in any tremendous 


reduction in employee turnover. Only 19 per cent of approximately three 


" thousand workers have been on the force for more than ten years. In the 


decrease of hours of work the Co- -operative Association has not been a 
potent factor, and on the subject of wages the showing is scarcely better 
because the management voluntarily took the initiative. Profit-sharing 
fared scarcely better, since the general plan was withdrawn by the stock- 
holders in 1927. In the securing of effective suggestions fram employees, 


— 


X 


Nee Arana 


- the author concludes that the Filenes' experience seems to uy been “ 


more and no less discouraging than in other businesses." "On the ide: n 


band, the Co-operative Association has worked efficiently i in matters of. - 
disci welfare, and in the arbitration of controversiés between man-. 


agement and BIDS On the whole it must'be conclüded that this ex- `~ 


periment in co-operation between management and employees has tended 


in the direction of diminishing active employee participation in manage- . ` 


ment, This is accountable partly by inertia of the employees, by the ex- 
 ceedingly liberal and alert leadership of the.F ilenes themselves, but also 

by perhaps what one might call weariness in well- doing, or what Miss La 
Dame criticizes as failure on the part, of the management to use “its full 
opportunity to realize the possible function of an employes’ association 
in relation to vital aspects of employment." The author, explains in part” 
the high level of personnel achievement in the Filene management by list- 
ing some of the most notable leaders in American industrial engineering 
and education who have been associated: at oné time or another in the 
Filene plan, for example, Frank Parsons, Justice Brandeis, Robert G. Val- 
entine, President E. M. Hopkins, and Frank B. Gilbreth. 

‘To the scientific student of industrial relations frequently a negative 
result is fully as significant as a positive one. Indeed, it may be more. 
challenging. For that reason this study of the Filene experiment warrants 
careful study, for although, as the author declares, in so far as sharing 
results and management with employees is concerned the Filenes’ experi- 
ence is incomplete, nevertheless in few other cases have we had such a 
complete report of experience or such a. "patient and detailed experiment 
with both positive and negative results." 
* AnrHUR J. Topp 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


Protokoll der Generalversammling der Vereinigung der sozial. . 
und wirtschaftswissenschaftchen Hochschullehrer, in Bad Kis- 
singen am 24. September 1929. Hamburg: Broschek & Co., n.d. 
Pp. viii 4- 102. 

This volume of proceedings of the annual estin of an association of 
teachers of social and economic science in German institutions of higher 
learning differs from the typical contemporary American scientific so- 
ciety’s published proceedings in the fulness with which all that was said 
in the discussions and debates is reported. Hence one can gain from.the 
remarks made in discussion of proposals laid before the association con- 
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mE pit di ade ell tio athe ebadivions existing in German universities and 
E A H ochsthylen (colleges: yy as.seen ‘from the personal viewpoint of the faculty 
CN Je ber.’ ‘One gathers that, although the teachers of various social science 
i Dis. "specialties are very ready to work together to advance the common inter- 
i vests, and although they are sympathetic to the claims of sociology, which 
“has been represented by very few chairs in German universities, the crea- 
J , "tion of chairs of sociology by the replacing of former economics professors 
by sociologists is a horse of another color. Still it is doubtful whether the 
economics professors of American universities would suggest that, where 
there are more than three professorships in economics, one oi them might 
without HRDEODEEUY be converted into a chair of sociology. 


Frovp N. House 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Ánti-slavery Sentiment in American Literature Prior to 1865. By 
Lorenzo Dow TuRNER. Washington: Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1929. Pp. viii-]-122; 152; 188. 
Seldom is a Doctor’s thesis so full of human interest as is this volume. 
It not only seeks to reveal the extent of antislavery sentiment found in the 
literature, but also attempts to trace its growth, to reveal its nature, and 
to show how it reflected the life and thought of the time. In choosing his 
` sources Turner includes orations, sermons, letters, diaries, journals, biog- 
raphies, and books of travel, as well as novels, poems, plays, short narra- 
tives, essays, sketches, and magazine and newspaper articles. The treat- 
ment is largely historical, and the material is classified according to 
. periods that are coterminous with the five stages of the antislavery move- 
ment: I, The Antislavery Movement Prior to 1808; II, The Transition - 
Period, 1808 to 1831; III, First Period of Militant Abolitionism, 1831 to 
1850; IV, Second Period of Militant Abolitionism, 1850 to 1861; V, The 
Civil War Period; and according to the nature of the arguments used, 
whether moral and religious, based upon natural and inalienable rights, 
social and economic, or sentimental. In the main the same types of ob- 
jections are repeated from period to period, but with different emphases. 
The work is well documented, contains an extensive bibliography, an 
Index, and an Appendix in which a rare essay by John Trumbull and an 
antislavery story by Louisa M. Alcott are included. , 
V. E. DANIEL 


WILEY COLLEGE 
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T he Creed oia Busloewsh: By Arii Score Miei Neon: EE I. 
Paul B. Hoeber, 1930. Pp. viii" 6x. $r. S947 = "n ^ m oe 
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When a biologist declares the intention of converting’ his scientific pres, ; E d 
occupation into a religion, the sociologist and the. philosopher, arë likely * LE 
to smile at each other and look the other way. And yet there is noa prioif : 
reason why his preoccupation may not furnish as good a nucleus fof a 
philosophy of life as do their interests. Professor Warthin turns here ins., 
the ripeness of years to share with others, notably with his “old students 
who understood,” the faith by which he himself has lived. Hethinks that 
biology may offer as satisfactory answers as any to the question of whither, 
whence, and why. Of course its answer will move in terms of germ plasm, 
of eugenics, of the racial rather than of the individual career. But these 
are prominent, if. not central, to the human enterprise, from whatsoever 
angle approached. There is, indeed, no imperative that would drive one 
with him into an acceptance of the transmission of acquired character- 
istics, or into holding that the unpardonable sin is refusal to procreate, or 
into glorifying the permanent monogamic family as the moral ultimate. 

But every creed is entitled to a few dogmas; and these are here tolerantly 
held and genially expressed. 
T. V. SurrE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Nattonal Income and Its Purchasing Power. By WriLLFORD 
IssELL Kinc. New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1930. Pp. 394. 


The estimated income in the United States in 1928 was 8934 billion 
dollars. The increase in income over 1909 was 75 per cent when measured 
in dollars of equal purchasing power. The employees’ share in this total 
income was 57 per cent in 1928 and 51 per cent in 1909. The amount paid 
in wages twenty years ago, however, was about 35 per cent of the total 
income of the nation and in 1927—28 it was about 37 per cent. These facts 
along with many others regarding income of the different classes are set 
forth in the latest study of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The present study is the result of a decade’s work on this subject. The 
estimates are somewhat more accurate than the earlier studies that the 
Bureau published in 1920. Students of income will find in this volume the 
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best studies and almost the only one, which have yet been made of income 
coming from profits, a field where the data have never been adequately 
reported. ~ 
' WiLLIAM F. OGBUEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Passing of Normalcy. By CHARLES W. Woop. New York: 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 1929. Pp. viii4-309. $3.00. 


This book attempts to interpret the meaning of recent economic and 
social changes, particularly the chain store, for community life. Written 
by a former associate-editor of Forbes, it utilizes a degree of sociological 
approach and insight that is nothing less than surprising when contrasted 
with the usual contribution to such publications. It is in the form of an 
interpretative case-study of an American town with approximately 30,000 
population. A process of selection resulted in the choice of Marion, Ohio, 
the home-town of the originator of the phrase “Back to normalcy.” Lack- 
ing the intensive research technique of the already classical study of Mid- 
dletown in a neighboring state, and written in a much lighter and more 
popular style, the author nevertheless makes a keen and penetrating analy- 
sis of the life of Marion of-the-past and of Marion on-the-way-to-be. The 
chain store is only a part but indicative of the whole complex of economic 
and social changes now in process in the nation. The interrelations of fam- 
ily life, religion, sex, and business, past and present, are interestingly por- 
trayed. The new and on-caming social order must have a corresponding 
set of mores to fit it. 

ERNEST H. SHIDELER 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


Readings in Sociology. By WirsoN D. WALLIS and MArcorMx M. 
WiLLEY. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 1930. Pp. xxiv-- 
639-1-xxvi. $3.50. 

This volume of readings has been prepared for use in connection with 
Professor Wallis’ Introduction to Sociology, but is not arranged according 
to the same identical outlire. -It represents, in general, the viewpoint of 
the “cultural sociologists," and the readings which the editors have 
brought together constitute a very impressive demonstration of the pos- 
sibilities of that approach to the general science. A great deal of time 
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seems to have been spent ransacking the printed sources of materials for a 
volume such as this, and almost no use has been made of selections from 
textbooks. À very meaty undergraduate course could be conducted on the 
basis of any one of several textbooks accompanied by these readings. 


Froyp N. HousE 
. UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Olden Times in Zululand and Natal. By Rev. A. T. Bryant. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1929. 

The author of this book has spent forty-five years among the natives 
of Natal and is thoroughly familiar with their lore and history. All his 
material has been acquired first hand, and one feels that very few of the 
natives can have as intimate a knowledge of their own culture. In his 
Preface he states that this book is intended to be Part I of a larger work 
and that the ethnography of the natives will be dealt with in Part IT. The 
present work deals almost exclusively with the political state and activi- 
ties of the various clans of Natal just prior to European contact and dur- 
ing the formation of the Zulu empire. It is essentially a local history and 
is, therefore, of more value to the special historian than to the sociologist 
or anthropologist. However, it includes one chapter which gives a brief 
and remarkably concise description of the native life of the period, while 
the whole work is enlivened by anecdotes which throw much light on the 
native psychology. The description of the rise of the Zulu empire and of 
the extraordinary personality of Shaka, its founder, is of especial interest. 
The publication of Part II will be eagerly awaited by ethnologists. 

: R. LINTON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Growing Boy: Case Studies of Developmental Age. By PAUL 
HANLEY FunrEY. New York: Macmillan Co., 1930. Pp. vii+ 
192. $2.00. | 
In this little volume the author undertakes to trace personality changes 

in boys during the age period six to sixteen. The “progressively increasing 

maturity of behavior" is termed “Developmental Age” and is found to 
correlate higher with physical measurements than with mental age. The 
volume is amply documented with brief case materials. Rather than con- 
stituting a continuous process, developmental age is said to consist of at 
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' Jeast three cycles characterized by individualistic play, the gang age, and. 
. adolescence, It seems that zhe materials, while presenting an interesting 
cross-section picture of the recreational and social interests of boys at va- — 
rious age levels, inadequately depict the process of personality change. 
To the extent that the materials contribute to this end, however, situa- 
tional factors appear to be of considerable importance. The material is 
presented interestingly and is accompanied by a good bibliography. 

FREDERICK M. ZoRBAUGH 
Lower Norta CHILD GUIDANCE CENTER 


Why Do We Do as We Do? By J. B. Hortis TEGARDEN. Boston: 

Richard G. Badger, 1929. Pp. 231. 

Some years ago a minister came to the University of Chicago and be- 
came converted to the gosp»l of social psychology, according to William 
. I. Thomas. He found in the “four wishes" a satisfying explanation of all 
human conduct and set forth to spread the word. Lectures were followed 
by the publication of this book. The four wishes are taken up in turn and 
presented with dozens of homely illustrations. “Wit,” “war,” and “wealth” 
are interpreted in terms of the wishes. The ingenuity with which com- 
plicated social institutions, hoary traditions, and the simplest acts of 
everyday life are related to -he fóur wishes is astounding. It goes without 
- saying that the book is wholly uncritical; it is simply an attempt to pre- 
sent in very simple and popular form a system of concepts for interpreting 
` all human conduct. - 

^ EN RUTH SHONLE CAVAN 
Rocxrorp, ILLINOIS 
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How We Become Moral. By Oscar F. WEBER. Boston: Richard 

G. Badger, 1930. Pp. 234. 

In these days of high ccst of publication and pressure upon library 
shelving, some books would just as well have remained in manuscript. 
The reviewer can see no profound reason for the issuance of this book. It 
is rather a thin discussion of personality integration and criticism of what 
the author calls educational gold bricks. 

l i ARTHUR J. Topp ` 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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The Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago. By LEONARD D. 
Waite. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. 183. $2.50. 


This study concerns the prestige which various jobs in the city government 
of Chicago have in the minds of non-government employees. The practical 
problem involved concerns the type of person who accepts public employment. 
If the social evaluation of a city government position is high, a désirable type 
of young person will seek such employment; if the social evaluation is low, a 
less desirable type of employee will be found there. The theoretical problem 
consisted in securing an expression of opinion concerning city government jobs 
from widely selected groups. Schedules were used which called for an expres- 
sion of preference between paired city and private positions, for an estimate of 
courtesy, competence, and so forth, on the part of public employees, for a com- 
parison of public and non-public employees, and for response to a word associa- 
tion test consisting of the titles of positions in city government offices. Returns 
were secured from 4,680 persons, 46 per cent of whom were under twenty-five 
years old and 25 per cent of whom were students. It is plainly stated that the 
group is not typical of Chicago as a whole. The data are analyzed according to 
sex, age, occupational groups, and racial groups. The group studied expressed 
a rather marked preference for private employment, but the author believes 
that a true cross-section of Chicago opinion would show a more nearly neutral 
opinion. ; 


Kontinentale Wanderungen und die Annükerung der Volker. By Dr. 
Imre FERENCZI. (Kieler Vortrage, gehalten im Wissenschaftlichen Klub 
des Instituts für Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr an der Universitat 
Kiel, edited by Prorrssor Dr. BERNHARD Harms.) Jena: Verlag von 

Gustav Fischer, 1930. Pp. 5o. 
Dr. Ferenczi’s discussion of intracontinental migrations, based on a great 


volume of research data, is a remarkably successful presentation. Although the 
author quotes statistics rather freely, the paper is easily read and interesting. 
The greater part of the space is devoted to a review of international migrations 
which have taken place or are now going on, on the continent of Europe, but 
there is a brief survey of some outstanding Asiatic cases. Dr. Ferencai is in- 
clined to view migration as a natural phenomenon, and, in the long run, an 
inevitable one, but one which is complicated by political forces. In a very 
capable summary of his general findings, he points to indications of a growing 
international understanding which promises a more and more intelligent regu- 
lation of migrations between countries of the Western world. He views the 
problem as one of accommodation of the labor supply to the existing possibili- 
ties for its profitable employment. 


The Devil’s Advocate: A Plea for Superstition. By Sir JAMES GEORGE 
Frazer. London: Macmillan & Co.; Ltd., 1927. 6s. 6d. 


This volume was formerly issued under the title Psyche’s Task. No change 
in text has been made. In it the author makes his famous defense of supersti- 
tion on the ground that it has served as a prop for government, private property, 
Marriage, and respect for human life—the four main pillars of society. Super- 
stition furnishes “the ignorant, the weak, and the foolish with a motive, bad 
though it be, for good conduct.” “Surely it is better, far better for the world 
that men should do right from wrong motives than that they should do wrong 
with the best intentions.” The author has collected hundreds of instances in 
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which superstition has served as he claims. To the discussion of superstition 
the author has added an essay on “The Scope of Social Anthropology.” So- 
ciologists will probably find the latter to be much more significant than the 
former. l 


Porto Rico and Its Problems. By Victor S. CLARK and ASSOCIATES. 
Washington, D.C.: Brookings Institution, 1930. Pp. xxxvi+ 707. 
$5.00. 


This volume is a result of a study indorsed by the Social Science Research 
Council and, on their recommendation, undertaken and financed by the Brook- 
ings Institution. Mr. Clark, the director of the study, was formerly commis- 
sioner of education in Porto Rico. Chief among the topics considered are rural 
and town workers, public health, education, government, public expenditure and 
revenue, taxation, public personnel administration, banking, external trade and 
financial relations, commercial organization, manufactures, agriculture, and 
economic betterment. A very interesting history of the Porto Rican peasant is 
given in the Appendix. The treatment of each of these topics, as well as others, 
is very thorough and impartial. This volume is convincing evidence of the 
penetrating analyses of national life to which social scientists may attain 
through collective research. 


Mrs. Grundy: A History of Four Centuries of Morals Intended To Illumi- 
nate Present Problems in Great Britain and the United States. By LEO 
MARKUN. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1930. Pp. xli-+- 666. 


The reader of this book will view an interesting and impressive parade of, 
moral conceptions and practices of England and the United States during the 
last four centuries. The assortment of characters, situations, and scenes is very 
odd, and particularly varying. The author in a very painstaking way has worked 
through primary sources and secondary characterizations and has collected an 
enormous fund of descriptions and judgments of the morality of a given stage. 
Every form of prudery and vice receives attention. 

This work has merit as a study of the ceaseless shift in folkways and mores, 
as a Kulturgeschichte of taste and manner, and as an interpretation of contem- 
porary American moral life, Sociologists who have any of these three interests 
n a pense this volume; those who have all three will find ic particularly 

uable. 


Penal Administration as Related to J 05 Analysts, Personnel, and Civil 
Service. A report submitted to the National Crime Commission by the 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PARDONS, PAROLE, PROBATION, PENAL LAWS, AND 


INSTITUTIONAL CORRECTION. New York: National Crime Commis- 

sion. Pp. 57. i 

Legislation during the last hundred and fifty years seems to indicate a grow- 
ing interest in reformative measures rather than punitive in dealing with crime. 
Administration, however, is far behind legislation. Only two states have listed 
the position of warden under civil service, and only three states and two coun- 
ties select their probation officers scientifically. 

The prisons are among the worst victims of the spoils system. The most in- 
experienced persons are rewarded with positions as guards and paid from $600 
and maintenance to $2,0co a year. 

A good deal of criticism is just now being directed toward probation, psy- 
chiatric and psychological examinations, and self-government. 
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How To Commit a Murder. By Danny AngARN. New York: Ives Wash- 

burn, 1930. Pp. 254. 

The author of this volume is introduced as an outstanding gangster who out 
*of twenty-two times that he has been tried for major crimes 'has gotten away 
with it’ twenty. He has been tried twice for murder, and has been twice ac- 
quitted.” In his own vernacular he tells, among other things, how to rob a 
jewelry store, how to “stick up" a fur joint, how to run a crap game, about the 
automobile racket, about straight stick-ups, about beating a frame-up, and con- 
cludes with a statement of “How To Commit a Murder—and Get Away with It.” 
The accounts, presented as they are in the criminal vernacular, give some inter- 
esting side lights on the criminal credo—but are lacking in the less spectacular 
texture necessary for any thorough understanding of this form of life. 


Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work, 1929. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. x-+ 682. $3.00. 


The present volume of the Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, which, as usual, embodies the latest in social work, thought, and pro- 
cedure, appears in new form, in readahle type and attractive binding. It repre- 
sents the solution arrived at by the Conference for the problem of publishing 
its ever-increasing number of papers. The fifty-five published papers have been 
selected from more than twice that number. 'The papers not included are listed 
in the program and are available in typewritten form, not only in the Confer- 
ence office, but in regionally located depositories in the libraries of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, in the University of Chicago, and in the University of Cali- 
fornia. à 


Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century. By LYNN THORNDIKE. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1929. Pp. xui-+- 387. 


Tn this volume Professor Thorndike gives us the fruit of thirteen specialized 
researches in hitherto unpublished source material from the fifteenth century. 
They accordingly add to the data which must be taken account of in any his- 
torical interpretation of the development of European thought through this pe- 
riod. The author emphasizes occasionally the extent to which the manuscripts 
here used cast doubt upon prevalent assumptions of historians. They show, 
for example, that medical thinking was much more progressive and experimen- 
tal, and surgical knowledge much more modern than has usually been recog- 
nized, and that the movement known as the Italian Renaissance has been given 
an exaggerated significance. )J 


Some Social Aspects of Mental Hygiene. Edited by Frankwoop E. WIL- 
LIAMS, M.D. Part III of Vol. CXLIX of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Philadelphia: American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1930. Pp. iv-+214. $1.00 
(paper), $1.25 (cloth). 

This volume consists of twenty-one articles on different phases of mental 
hygiene, each written by an authority on the given phase. The papers are 
grouped in three divisions: general aspects of mental hygiene, mental hygiene 
in education and mercantile life, and institutional treatment and community 


organization. Among the specific topics considered are the feeble-minded, the 
psychopathic, sterilization, mental hygiene clinics, problem children, college 
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students, mental diagnosis, and follow-up service. These articles collectively 
maintain the high standard of excellence established by previous Annals of the 
Academy. . à 


Life in the Middle Ages. By G. G. Couton. Vol. IV. Cambridge, Eng- 
land: Cambridge University Press, 1930. Pp. xv-+395. $4.00. 


The author indicates the purpose of his work as appealing “to the increasing 
body of readers who wish to get at the real Middle Ages; who, however, im- 
patient of mere dissertations and discussions, are glad to study genuine human 
documents. . ... ” This volume is concerned with the life of monks, friars, 
and nuns. The author has collected appropriate descriptions and accounts from 
Original sources, which reveal monastic life in: a quaint but genuinely human 
way. The lay reader will catch from this volume an intimate understanding 
and appreciation which one misses in studying the usual history. 


A Bibliography of John Dewey. By Mitton Hatsry Tuoatas and HER- 
BERT WALLACE SCHNEIDER. New York: Columbia University Press. 
Pp. xxi 4- 151. $3.00. ; 

. The authors have brought together, for the first time, a complete list of 
Dewey’s writings up to July, 1929, and of the more important writings about 
him. Included are reviews and translations of Dewey’s books. The bibliog- 
raphy is annotated and arranged chronologically. It includes about seven hun- 
dred items, Dewey’s writings are scattered among numerous journals—this 
bibliography performs a meritorious service in indicating their whereabouts. A - 
very searching essay on Dewey’s empiricism by Herbert Schneider introduces 
the volume. 


Witches Still Live: A Study of the Black Art Today. By THEDA Kenyon. 
New, York: Ives Washburn, 1929. Pp. 379. $3.50. 


This is & miscellany of magical practices collected in twenty-five topical 
chapters. The author has read widely, indiscriminately, and probably quite 
casually. The collection is no more than a collection; no argument is supported, 
and no guiding idea animates the whole except perhaps the wish to show that 
magic flourishes in modern times and the implication that most magical prac- 
tices are traceable to witch cults. 


Statistical Tables and Graphs. By Broce D. MupczgrTT. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. viii-]- 194. $1.75. 

This volume places emphasis on *those elementary statistical methods with 
which business men are most likely to come into intimate contact.” It con- 
siders all of the main forms of tabular and graphical presentation. 'The text is 
written in simple and understandable form and is accompanied by copious illus- 


trations of the points discussed. It is without question admirably suited to the 
needs of the elementary student. ` 


Censored: The Private Life of the Movies. By Morris L. Ernst and 
Pare Lorentz. New York: Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith. Pp. 
.Xvi-- 199. 


The authors cherish freedom in film representation and do not hesitate to 
say so. By choice descriptions of cuts made by censorship boards they endeavor 
to portray the artistic losses which are sustained. This book is obviously not a 
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sober study of censorship nor a revealing picture of the inner experiences of the 
movies. The content like the title will make its appeal to curiosity in the un- 
conventional, 


A Study of the Student Homes of China. By Ava B. Miam. Foreword 
by T. T. Lew. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1930. Pp. x-+-98. 

On the basis of 1,272 returns from: 3,500 questionnaires distributed largely 
to college and high-school students of Christian homes (55 to 60 per cent) in 
the upper middle class, thirty-seven tables are presented on personnel, occupa- 
tion, income, expenditure, housing, dietary, household duties, religion, social 
recreation, home teaching, disease, and child mortality, etc. Background inter- 
pretation is offered from student papers and well-known works on Chinese 


life. The book is well worth navig at present by the student of comparative 
cultures. 


Economic Principles of Consumption. By PAUL H. Nystrom. New York: 
Ronald Press Co., 1929. Pp. xii-]- 586. $5.00. 
The outstanding feature of this valume is a detailed review of the work in 
the study of family budgets and standards of living. Seventy-one tables sup- 


plement the reading matter. For textbook purposes, the volüme includes a 
setting of general economic definitions applicable to the subject in hand. 


1929 Year Book: Probation, Juvenile Courts, Domestic Relations Courts, 
Crime Prevention. New York: National Probation Association. Pp. 
271. | 
This is a report of the annua] meeting of the National Probation Association. 

The increasing emphasis on an eclectic theory of delinquency causation is re- 


flected in several interesting articles reviewing the theoretical and practical 
implications of delinquency treatment. 
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Vilfredo Pareto in his Trattato di sociologia generale divides human actions into 
two classes, logical and non-logical. The logicel unites the action with the end in view, 
both subjectively and objectively. All other actions are non-logical. Non-logical ac- 
tions may have no logical end, only a subjectively logical end, only an objectively log- 
ical end, or a subjectively and objectively logical end, though the end does not corre- 
spond with the purpose. In human societies non-logical actions are more numerous 
and more important, but students of social phenomena have disregarded them because 
of the preconceptions in their own minds, Pareto makes a distinction between truth 
as experimental science conceives it, and social utility. Another distinction is that be- 
tween residues, a constant, instinctive part of social phenomena, and derivations, a 
deductive part that aims to explain, justify, and demonstrate the first. The main 
classes of the residues are: combination-residues, which compel men to innovate; 
persistence of aggregates, residues which compel men to conserve; those which compel 
men to express their sentiments by means of outward acts; those which make a man 
a social being; the residues of the integrity of the individual; and sexual residues. In 
one’s effort to give logical derivations and demonstrate the universality of his theory 
he arrives at derivatives. Derivations may appeal to authority, tradition, custom; to 
sentiments, principles, collective interest, Juridical, metaphysical, or supernatural enti- 
ties; or may be verbal proofs, using metaphorical, dubious, or indefinite terms. There 
is little or no change in the intensity of a who-e class of residues, though there 1s some 

- in the genera of each class; residues are not equally distributed nor equally strong in 
the various strata of society. Residues may act upon other residues, and upon deriva- 
tions; derivations may act upon residues and upon other derivations. In addition to 
these three elements of social phenomena there are interests, social heterogeneity, and 
the circulation of classes. The most prosperous society is the one in which the first two 
residues especially are found in a certain proportion, though this proportion cannot be 
given in figures, 

Pareto’s Trattato di sociologia generale (“Treatise on General 

, Sociology”) is not, as many will attest, one of those books that easily 


lend themselves either to compression or tolucid exposition. In many 
349 
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ways it is a bewildering book, bewildering both for:the immense 
quantity of material which the author, püts before the reader and 
for the manner in which that material is handled. History, both an- 
cient and modern, we find in great abundance, and not only the his- 


torical narratives of ancient and modern authors, but legend, biog- . 


-raphy, memoirs, letters, state papers, royal decrees, papal bulls, and 
all the other source-materials of historians. All the sciences—phys- 
ics, mathematics, chemistry, astronomy, anthropology, biology, phi- 
lology-—contribute some of their data and conclusions to the book. 
Literature— Greek, Roman, Italian, French—is freely drawn upon 
to produce evidence for the author's theories. Nor is that all. Many 
a page is filled with long discussions of the scientific method, espe- 
cially as applied to the social sciences, with considerations on logic, 
with references to the author's past and present polemics. A great 
wealth of material need not necessarily make for obscurity. But it 
does in Pareto because it is poorly handled and presented in a style 
which, lucid and vigorous at times, is frequently not far from unin- 
telligible. G. H. Bousquet says: ' | 


The arrangement of the book is as bad as possible. Although the author main- 


tains that the method he follows of expounding his subject inductively is the 
simplest and easiest, the opinion which we permit ourselves is diametrically op- 


posed to his. The abundance of empirical proofs obscures the clarity of the 
demonstration, the various subjects are approached without any sense of se- 


quence, and the reader does not know whither he is bound. One might say that 
the author's method is the disregard of all method.* 


Yet, for all its many defects of form, Pareto’s Treatise has been 
acclaimed, and rightly, as a great work, more especially as one of the 
seminal books of our century. No, one, not even Pareto’s warmest 
friends, claim novelty for all of Pareto's ideas. Novelty, after all, is 
seldom the characteristic of great works. But it is a work of great 


originality, in the sense that the author's handling of the facts 


makes them yield a set of theories, new and old, that will hereafter 
exercise a revolutionary influence upon sociological studies. Many 
of Pareto's friends and pupils already claim a practical influence for 
his work and point to the ideology of Fascism as a product of Pare- 
to's mind. Such a claim is extreme. A scientific treatise, even a so- 


* G. H. Bousquet, “Vilfredo Pareto,” Revue internationale de sociologie, XXXII 
(1924), 116. 
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ciological TS never mie immediate social effects. If the 
Fascist revolution bas any relation to the work in question, it is only 
as an illustration of the inductions, especially the inductions on the 
circulations of the élite classes, that Pareto draws from the social 
facts. A great political force like Fascism or any other is, after all, 
a philosophy—-Pareto would have said a religion. Now our author 
would have scorned the name of philosopher. His work he conceived 
as that of a pure scientist. As a pure scientist he accumulated facts 
and pointed out the uniformities that exist among them, careless of 
the relation of these uniformities to social utility. For this reason the 
influence of Pareto’s work cannot be a practical influence. If, there- 
fore, we are to speak of Pareto’s treatise as a seminal book, we must 
use the epithet in the sense in which we use it when we apply it to 
Newton’s Principia. No revolution can follow it, except a revolution 
in the methods of the social sciences. That revolution is already in 
its first stages in Italy and in France, and may yet spread to England 
and to America. It may not therefore be unprofitable to:sketch a few 
of Pareto’s leading theories, and to show by what methods he ar- 
rived at them. 


I 


I have mentioned Newton’s Principia. That work is one of Pare- 
to's models. The method followed by Newton is his method, and the 
kind of results that Newton achieved is the kind that he aims at. 
Indeed Pareto's dissatisfaction with the method of the social sci- 
ences and with the results that these methods have achieved was one 
of the chief reasons for his undertaking his immense task. He main- 
tains: ; 

Sociology has hitherto been almost always expounded dogmatically. Let us 
not be deceived by the name of positive given by Comte to his philosophy; his 
sociology is as dogmatic as Bossuet's Discourse on Universal History. The re- 
ligions of the two men are different, but they are religions; and it is religions that 
we find in the works of Spencer, of De Graef, of Letourneau, and of innumer- 
able other authors.? 


Of these men it cannot therefore be said that they produced scien- 
tific works. Their aim was not to observe the facts with care and to 
discover the relations that exist among them, but to preach some 


1 Pareto, Traitato di sociologia generale, $ 6. 
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theory, to advance some cause, to depict some ideal society, to 
champion certain principles. 

This tendency on the part of “social scientists" to use sociology as 
a pulpit from which to preach their theories has retarded the prog- 
ress of sociology as a science. Physical and biological scientists long 
ago ceased to work with an eye on the practical effects of their re- 
searches, and for that very reason their sciences have made the 
progress that we all know of. But “social scientists" have ever kept 
an eye upon these practical effects, and the result of their labors has 
been a large number of humanitarian, or conservative, or radical, or 
Christian sociologies. Now, to speak of a humanitarian or Christian 
sociology is, to Pareto's mind, as incongruous as to speak of humani- 
tarian or Christian mathematics. These various sociologies may, in- 
deed, have some correspondence to the truth, but it is not the corre- 
spondence proper to logico-experimental theories. It is the latter 
kind of correspondence that Pareto desires for his own work. He 
says: 

Of humanitarian sociologies we have & great number, such being the only 
kind that are at present being published; of metaphysical sociologies we suffer 
no dearth, and with them are to be ranged all the positivist sociologies and all 
the humanitarian; of Christian, Catholic, and like sociologies we have a small 
number; may we be allowed, without desire to slight all these sociologies, to ex- 


pound one that will be exclusively empirical, like chemistry, physics, and other 
like sciences. ` ' 


In expounding this scientific sociology our author proposes to fol- 
low the methods of logico-experimental science. He will not concern 
himself with the intrinsic truth of any religion, faith, or moral doc- 
trine, not because he feels contempt for these matters, but because 
they lie outside the boundaries within which he chooses to remain. 
He will always take pains to remain within the field oi experience 
and observation, and will expect others to remain within theirs. In 
constructing theories he will depart from the facts and remain as 
close to the facts as possible. He will claim no absolute value for his 
inductions, but will consider them only more or less probable, at - 
best only highly probable, and that only within the limits of time 
and space known to us. He will reason on things, not on the senti- 
ments evoked by the names of things. The proofs of his propositions 

* Ibid. $7. | 
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he will seek in experience and observation. For this reason he will 
use only words that correspond to things and will studiously try to 
make the senses that he attaches to words as precise as possible. Fi- 
nally, he will proceed by successive approximations, first consider- 
ing a phenomenon as a whole, disregarding the details, which he 
will, however, take into account in subsequent approximations. 

Pareto does not consider his method superior to any other. The 
scientific method is to him simply one of many possible methods 
that may be followed in the search for truth, a method that leads to 
certain types of conclusions. He is, of course, aware of the great 
faith of scientists and of laymen in the scientific method and in the 
results that that method achieves. Such men look upon science as 
men in former ages looked upon the gods, and consult its theories in 
the spirit in which men formerly consulted oracles. No such faith in 
science animates our author. In the domain of science, he frequent- 
ly reminds us, certitude does not exist. The conclusions arrived at 
by scientists who follow the scientific method are true only within 
certain limits. Those who would have conclusions that are true in an 
absolute sense must abandon the field of science and seek some 
other. 

II 


Having stated his methods in a preliminary chapter, Pareto be- 
gins the main part of his treatise with a study of human actions. 
These actions he divides into two classes, the logical and the non- 
logical. 

We will give the name of logical actions to those that unite the action with 
the end in view. This union must be valid not only for the person who accom- 
plishes the action, but also for persons whose knowledge is more extensive, that 
is, to the actions that are logical both subjectively and objectively. All other 
actions will be called non-logical, which is not the same as illogical.* 


Example.—To cross the sea from one point to another Greek 
sailors plied their oars, Their action was logical because it was held 
to be capable of accomplishing their purpose not only by them- 
selves (subjectively), but also by men of much more extensive . 
knowledge (objectively). When storm-tossed on the sea, these same 
sailors tried to quell the storm by sacrificing to Poseidon. To them 
this action was as logical as the first, for they believed in a god who 


* Ibid., $ 150. 
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would at times accept their sacrifices and quell storm. But persons 
of more extensive knowledge knew, and we know, that sacrifices to 
Poseidon never have the slightest effect upon navigation, and there- 
fore this second action of Greek sailors was non-logical. 

Not all non-logical actions are of the same kind. Pareto divides 
this class of actions into four genera. The first genus consists of 
actions that have no logical end either subjectively or objectively. 
Many actions imposed by custom or etiquette may be considered as 
belonging in this genus. The third genus is the pure type of non- ' 
logical actions. It consists of actions that have no logical end sub- 
jectively, but have one objectively. In this genus belong all actions 
that are purely instinctive—all instinctive actions of animals, for 
instance. The formation of human language is an action of the same 
genus. “It would be absurd to believe,” says the author, “that gram- 
matical theory preceded linguistic practice. There is no doubt that 
the former is posterior to the latter, that men created subtle gram- 


. matical theories unconsciously.”* That is, this action was logical 


objectively but not subjectively. Non-logical actions of the first and 
third genera, however, are not of very great importance in human 
societies. Neither of these two genera of actions has an end that is 
subjectively logical. But men are not known to act without at least 
believing that they know why. They may act purely from instinct, 
from prejudice, or from custom, yet they always give some logical or 
pseudo-logical explanation for what they do. In other words, the 
vast majority of human actions have ends that are subjectively log- 
ical, and they thus belong either in the second or in the fourth genus. 
Acticns of the second genus have an end that is logical subjec- 
tively, but not objectively. | 
Magical operations, when no other actions are added to them, belong in the 
second genus. The sacrifices of the Romans and of the Greeks belong also in 
this genus. . . .. Hesiod forbids one to cross a river without having first 
washed one’s hands in it. This would be an action of the first genus; but he 
adds that the gods punish whoever crosses a river without washing his hands in 
it. The action thus becomes one of the second genus.? 
Actions of the fourth genus have a logical end both subjectively and 
objectively. This is the definition of logical actions, but the non- 
logical actions of this genus differ from logical.actions in one im- 


* Ibid., $ 158. * Ibid., § 160. 
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portant respect, namely, that while in logical actions the end corre- 
sponds with the purpose, in non-logical actions of this genus this 
correspondence does not exist. À chemist who produces a certain 
chemical by combining certain others performs a logical action, for 
the end of his experiment corresponds with its purpose. Entre- 
— preneurs who do everything in their power to reduce wholesale 
prices have a logical end in view, that of making greater profits. So 
far their action is logical. But if these entrepreneurs are competi- 
tors, their success in bringing about a reduction in wholesale prices 
has an effect which they had not foreseen, that of a reduction in re- 
tail prices. Their purpose had been to increase their profits, but they 
succeeded only in providing cheaper goods for consumers. Their 
action, therefore, is a non-logical action of the fourth genus. 
“Logical actions," says Pareto, "are, at least in the main, the re- 
sults of a reasoning; non-logical actions originate for the most part 
in a definite state of mind: in sentiments, in the subconscious, etc." 
In animals the relation that exists between the state of mind and the 
action is a direct one: the animal possesses a certain state of mind 
A, and that impels him to accomplish the non-logical action B. In 
men the relation between A and B is complicated by other relations, 
for A impels men not only to the action B, but to the verbal expres- 
sion of sentiments C, which frequently develops into moral, reli- 
gious, and like theories. Let us, then, imagine A as at an angle of a 
triangle. From 4 there proceed two sides of a triangle, at the ex- 
tremity of one of which is B (action), of the other is C (verbal ex- 
pression). The very marked tendency in men to transform non- 
logical actions into logical ones leads them to believe that B is an 
effect of the cause C, that is, that the action B is an effect of the 
theory C. Men therefore establish a direct relation CB, instead of 
establishing an indirect relation that arises from the two relations 
AB and AC. The relation CB exists, to be sure; but it is a tenuous 
one, and not especially important. Example.—1lt was a common 
saying among the Greeks that men must be kind to strangers, for 
strangers are from Zeus. We therefore know the theory C. We 
know also that the Greeks were in a measure true to their theory, 
that is, we know that they accomplished the action B, which is rec- 
ommended by the theory C. We therefore conclude that since they 
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It is indeed singular that domestic religion should have preceded possession 
of the soil. Of this assertion the author offers no proof..... It is obvious 
that the author has the preconception that possession must have a cause. He 
therefore seeks it, and finds it in religion; and thus the act of possession be- 
comes a logical action based upon religion, which, in its turn, may be logically - 
deduced from some other cause.” 


On page 63 of this same book Fustel de Coulanges had made a state- 
men that contradicts the one just quoted. He had said: 

There are three things which one finds founded and established from the 
earliest days in these Greek and Italian societies: domestic religion, the family, 
and the right of property, three things which in the beginning were obviously 
interrelated and which seem to have been inseparable. 


If three things have been inseparable, one of them could not have 
been the cause of the others. He recognizes this implicitly in one 
passage, but is so intent upon demonstrating the logicality of the 
actions which he describes that he forgets it in another. If this au- 
thor had not tried to present all phenomena connected with the an- . 
cient city as effects of domestic religion, he would not have been 
guilty of the contradiction, he would have seen clearly the great 
importance of non-logical actions, and his work would have been a 
more accurate description of the facts. 

The literature of the social sciences is composed for the most part 
of works very much like this of Fustel de Coulanges'. These works 
are not descriptions of social facts, but sermons preached to convert 
readers to such theories as the author believes ought to be realized 
in society. A person engaged in the study of social phenomena treats 
these works in one of two ways: he may disregard them as not 
worthy of his attention, or he may seek in them any light they may 
be able to cast on human societies. Pareto prefers to follow the lat- 
ter course. These works are, to be sure, worthless as descriptions of , 
social phenomena; but they are products of the human mind, and as 
such they may lead to very important discoveries of its operations 
and of the relation of these operations to the social equilibrium. For 
this reason Pareto's next step is to study a large number of works 
which advance certain religious or moral theories, or expound cer- 
tain theories of nature, of the law of nature, of reason, of right rea- 
son, etc. These theories have one thing in common: they all lack 
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precision. No two men, certainly no two schools of men, agree even 

on the definition of the term “religion,” nor have any two writers 
exactly the same conceptions of “Nature,” of the “Law of Nature," 
of “Right Reason,” and of other like theories. From the point of 
view of science, which uses only strictly definable terms, these theo- 
ries are therefore no more than verbiage, and the polemics that rage 
about them mere logomachies. Having no correspondence with 
reality, they can neither be proved nor disproved. A scientist who 
advances a theory can appeal to reality as the judge of its truth, but 
a philosopher who expounds his conceptions of the law of nature 
can appeal only to other entities as indefinable and as unreal as the 
first. Pareto invents a brief dialogue between a champion of a cer- 
tain conception of the law of nature and an opponent. 

Why must I follow your opinion?—-Because it is according to zeason.— But I 
also use my reason, and yet I do not think as you do.—To be sure, but my rea- 
son is right reason.—How does it happen that only a few oi you know the dic- 
tates of right reason?—We are not few. Our opinion enjoys universal con- 
sensus.—And yet there are some who differ with you.—We wil say, then, the 
consensus of the good and the wise.—Granted. Did you, the good and the wise, 
invent this “law of nature" ?—No indeed. It was taught us by Nature, by God.® 


Theories of this kind may be absurd from the scientific point of 
view, yet a social scientist who views them not as absurd verbiage, 
but as social facts, cannot but recognize them as powerful determi- 
nants of the social equilibrium. And their power consists not in 
their slight or great correspondence to the truth, but in their ability 
to move men's emotions. As emotional stimuli their work in human 
society is of very great importance, and this work of theirs may be, 
and often is, very useful. This proposition may sound strange to 
modern ears, for it is one of the axioms of modern thought that no 
theory can be socially useful which cannot be demonstrated to be 
scientifically true. Pareto is too deep a student of history to sub- 

,Scribe to any such idea, and indeed one of the most penetrating 
distinctions that he draws in his treatise is this very distinction be- 
tween truth (truth as experimental science conceives it) and social 
utility. All religions are scientifically false, yet most religions have 
been of great social utility. Rousseau's theory of the social contract 
is pure fiction, yet it has stirred the sentiments of innumerable men, 
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and a great part of its effect has been socially beneficial. This is un- 
deniable, and has been understood by a great many writers besides 
Pareto. Frazer, for instance, admits that magic and magicians were 
socially beneficial in primitive societies. The office of public magi- 
cian, he explains, was a dangerous one, for the magician whose 
prophecies were not fulfilled was in danger of his life. As a result 
the office could be held only by someone who had the intelligence to 
deceive the tribe and save his own life. Frazer concludes: 

If we could balance the harm they [the magicians] do by their knavery 
against the benefits they confer by their superior sagacity, it might well be found 
that the good far outweighed the evil. . . .. Thus so far as the public profes- 


sion of magic affected the constitution of a savage society, it tended to place the 
control of affairs in the hands of the ablest man.? 


IV 


The distinction between the truth and the social utility of theo- 
ries is highly important, but a further study of the theories shows 
that one must draw another distinction between “a constant, in- 
stinctive, non-logical part and a deductive part that aims at explain- 
ing, justifying, demonstrating the first"? Let us take an example 
directly from Pareto. 


Christians make use of baptism. One who knew only this action would be at 
& loss to know if and how it could be broken up into others. We have moreover 
an explanation: we are told that the purpose of baptism is that of removing 
original sin. Still this is not enough, and if we did not know other similar facts, 
we should find it difficult to break the complex phenomenon into parts. But we 
know other similar phenomena. Pagans also used lustral waters for purifica- - 
Hons. If we stopped at this point, we should put into relation the use of water 
and the fact of purification. Other facts show us, however, that the use of water 
?s not the constant part of the phenomena. For purposes of purification blood 
may be used or other substances. Nor is that all. There are various practices 
that achieve the same end. For the transgressions of taboos certain practices 
ere used that clear man of the stam contracted in certain circumstances. Thus 
the circle of similar facts becomes larger and larger, while in this great variety 
of means and of explanations of their efficecy, there remains the constant sen- 
timent that certain practices will restore the integrity of the individual, which 
vias altered by certain causes, real or imaginary. The concrete phenomenon is 
therefore composed of this constant part (a) and of a variable part (b), which 
comprises the means employed for restoring the integrity and the. reasonings 


* J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough (one vol. ed.), pp. 46, 47. 
P? Pareto, op. cit., § 845. 
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with which an attempt is made to explain the efficacy of these means. Man has 
the confused sentiment that water may wash moral as well as physical stains, but 
as a rule he does not justify the use of water for restoring his integrity in this 
fashion, for that is too simple. He goes in search of more complex explanations, 

of more extensive reasonings. and easily finds what he seeks.1! 


To the constant part just described Pareto gives the name of “resi- 
due," to the variable parts that of “derivations.” 

It is plain that if we are to study the forces that maintain society 
in a state of equilibrium we must first direct our attention to the 
constant parts of social phenomena, that is, to the residues. The 
author’s first task, then, is to discover what these residues are and 
to classify them. He finds fifty-two residues in all, and he divides 
them into six classes. The first class consists of “combination-resi- 
dues,” that is, of those residues which impel men to make new com- 
binations, to innovate. This class he divides into six genera, some of 
which are again subdivided into sub-genera. The second class con- 
sists of the residues of the "persistence of aggregates," those resi- 
dues that impel men to keep things as they are, to conserve. This 
class of residues is divided into eight genera, the first of which is 
subdivided into three sub-genera. The third class is composed of 
the residues which impel men to “express their sentiments by means - 
of outward acts.” In this class there are only two genera. The 
fourth.class comprises the residues of “sociability,” that is, those ` 
residues which make man a social being. It consists of six genera, 
and a number of subgenera. The fifth class comprises the residues 
of, the “integrity of the irídividual and his dependents,” that is, of 
those residues which make man an individualist. It is divided into 
four genera and a number of sub-genera. Finally there is the sixth 
class, consisting of the “sexual residues." This class is not divided 
into genera. 

What is the nature of these residues? The answer to this question 
cannot be given by sociology. Pareto tells us very little about their 
composition. They a-e not sentiments, and they are not instincts. 
They would not exist if there were no sentiments and instincts, but 
they are not the same. The author calls them “manifestations of 
sentiments."* But further than this he will not go. The investiga- 
tion of their nature is the work of psychology. Similarly a geologist 
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‘finds rocks in nature and classifies them. But the task of ascertain- 
ing the compositions of these rocks belongs to the chemist, and if 
the geologist performs the analysis himself he does so as a chemist, 
not as a geologist. Our author prefers to remain a sociologist, and so 
until psychology has spoken we must be satisfied with his own brief. 
description. 

These residues are found in all societies and in all ages, though 
they are not always and everywhere of the same intensity, and give 
rise to similar phenomena. Petronius, for instance, gives the fol- 
lowing description of an ancient custom of Marseilles. 

When the people of Marseilles were harassed by the plague, some one of the 
poor offered himself to be kept at the expense of the public, and was given the 
best of food for a year. At the end of the year he was clad in sacred vestments 
and decked with vervain, and was borne through the streets of the city. He was 


cursed by the people, to the end that all the ills of the city might fall on him, 
and was then thrown into the sea. l 


Lucien Biart describes a similar custom in Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans selected a youth from among those in prison. 

Thus chosen a year ahead to be sacrificed, this youth was dressed like the idol 
[of the god Tezcatlipoca]. He promenaded through the streets, but always ac- 
companied by guards, and was worshipped as the image of the supreme deity. 
Twenty days before the feast, this unfortunate youth was married to four girls, 
and on the last five days he was given every possible enjoyment. On the moming 
of the feast he was led to the temple with great pomp, and, a few minutes before 
reaching it, he bade farewell to his wives. He then followed the idol in the pro- 
cession . . . . ; when the hour of the sacrifice arrived, he was stretched before 
the altar, where the high priest in the most respectful way cut his breast open 
and took out his heart.1* 


The similarity of these two phenomena cannot possibly be explained 
by influence, direct or indirect. It can be explained, however, by as- 
serting that a similar residue impelled two different peoples to ac- 
complish a similar action. The residue in question is that of the 
second genus of Class I, the residue that impels men to combine 
similar or opposite things—in this case opposite things: great honor 
and death. 
V 

If men, like animals, merely acted and said nothing about their 
actions, if, in other words, they never tried to explain, to justify all 

? Les Ásióques, pp. 125-126. 
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they do, we should not nezd to push our studies beyond the residues. 
But among these residues there is one, the fifth genus of the first 
class, that impels men to create reasonings: it is the need of logical 
developments. But “the need of logic,” our author observes, “is sat- 
_ isfied by a pseudo-logic zs well as by a rigorous logic. Men want to 
. reason, and it matters little to them whether they reason well or 

‘ill’** And since most human reasonings are very faulty, we have 
derivations. The essential distinction between a scientific reasoning 
and a derivation is that the former is based upon facts and is con- 
ducted according to the principles of the most rigorous logic, while 
. the latter is based upon -esidues, which by their very nature are not 
strictly definable, and zs given its form by some kind of pseudo- 
logic. A scientist, for example, who would justify a given theory, 
will do so by marshalEng all the facts upon which his theory is 
based, and then by hancling those facts in accordance with the most 
rigorous logic. But a man who wishes to justify his particular reli- 
gion or morality, his own ideal of democracy, or of humanitarian- 
ism, or of socialism, or cf equality cannot follow so straight a course. 
If he did, he would defeat his own purpose. If a man is led to em- 
brace humanitarianism by self-interest, he cannot justify his choice 
of a doctrine by saying that it is for him the éasiest way to a compe- 
tent living or to a fortune, for by doing so he would reveal his egoism 
and discredit the doctrine to which he has subscribed. 'To avoid this 
he will say, rather, that humanitarianism serves the best interests of 
the masses, that it promotes social progress, that it is sanctioned by 
nature or by reason or by some particular deity. We are assuming, 
of course, that the man in question is a hypocrite. But conscious 
hypocrites, Pareto wel. knows, are few. The vast majority of human 
beings deceive themselves unconsciously. À second man may be led 
to embrace humanitarianism by asceticism, by a genuine desire to 
sacrifice himself for the public good, yet he will almost certainly 
justify: his doctrine with the same reasonings as the first. If both 
these men knew the real cause of their conversion to humanitarian- 
ism and had the candor to reveal it, their utterances would be scien- 
. tific reasonings. But men in general almost never follow so short a 
course. They must show that their doctrine has merits other than 
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that of satisfying their own particular natures, and so bend every 
effort to show its universality. In doing so they depart from a num- 
ber of non-empirical entities (residues), employ pseudo-logical rea- 
sonings (derivations), and arrive at the proposition which they set 
out to prove (derivative). 

To sum up: In the realm of empirical science there are three defi- 
nite steps to every reasoning: (a) the accumulation of facts; (5) 
the use of logic, (c) the resultant theory. Outside the realm of em- 
pirical science there are three corresponding steps: (a) the prompt- 
ings of the residues, (5) the use of derivations, (c) the resultant 
derivative. Examle.—A person embraces humanitarianism and 
tries to justify that doctrine. His reasoning is prompted by (a) the 
residues (self-interest, asceticism, etc.); (5) it proceeds by means 
of derivations (humanitarianism promotes social progress, is to the 
interest of the masses, ensures the proper working of democracy); 
(c) it arrives at a derivative (humanitarianism is the best of all so- 
cial doctrines). . — 

Pareto's next step is to classify the derivations as he has already 
classified the residues. He divides them into four classes, the first . 
and second of which are divided into three, the third into six, the 
fourth into five genera. The first class comprises the simplest deri- 
vations, which consist in mere “affirmations.” Derivations of this 
class do no more than affirm. “We men are equally near death" is 
a derivation of this class. “It is better to receive than to do an in- 
jury" is another. From these simple derivations we pass to the 
more complex ones of the second class. Derivations of this kind ap- 
peal to the authority of a man or of a number of men (“I am a revo- 
lutionist because, as Rousseau says, man was born free and is every- 
where in chains."); or to the authority of tradition, or usages, and 
of customs (“My action is in accord with the traditions of my coun- 
try, or city, or party"); or to the authority of a divine being or an 
abstraction (“God wills it," said the Crusaders.). The third class is 
more complex still. Derivations of this class justify by appealing to 
sentiments or to principles. They may appeal purely to sentiment 
(appeals to the universal consensus'are of this genus, for such a 
consensus does not exist); or to collective interest (“This act will 
benefit the community"); or to juridical entities (the social con- 
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tract); or to metaphysical entities (Kant’s categorical imperative) ; 
or to supernatural entities (progress, solidarity, and similar abstrac- 
tions, when appealed to as if their dictates were those of gods). The 
fourth class is the most complex of all, so complex that Icannottry | 
to give an adequate description of it within the limits of this article. 
Derivations of this class are verbal proofs. “It is constituted,” says 
Pareto, “by verbal derivations obtained by the use of terms of in- 
definite, dubious, and equivocal Sense, terms that have no corre- 
spondence to reality." All derivations that appeal to the good, the 
true, the beautiful, to justice, to morality, and other like indefinite 
terms are of this class. In this class also belong all derivations which 
are terms that are especially apt to stir the emotions (calling Ores- 
tes a “matricide” to condemn him, or the “avenger of his father" to 
praise him); all derivations which use terms having more than one 
sense (reason, truth); all those which make use of metaphors, alle- 
gories, and analogies; and finally those which use dubious, indefi- 
nite terms which have no correspondence in the concrete. à 


VI 


The author now turns to a study of the properties of these resi- 
dues and derivations. The first problem that engages his attention 
is that of this distribution and change of the residues in society as a 
whole. His principal induction in this matter is that there is little 
or no change in the various intensity of a whole class of residues, 
though there is some in the various genera of each class. The in- 
tensity lost by one genus in a certain class is gained by another in 
the same class, so that the action of the class as a whole remains con- 
stant. Let us see how he arrives at this conclusion by noting his 
discussion of one class of residues, the third (need of expressing 
sentiments by outward acts). He says: 


The rites of the Christian religion have lost ground, but that ground has been 
gained by the rites performed in honor of socialist and humanitarian saints, and 
most of ail by the rites in honor of the State and of the god People. There is no 
substantial difference between the feasts held in honor of the Catholic saint and 
`- the celebrations occasioned by the Rousseau bicentenary, for which the French 
government appropriated thirty thousand francs. . . .. Catholic processions 
have almost disappeared, but they have been replaced by parades and by polit- 
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ical and social demonstrations. . . . . The enthusiasm which many who were 
formerly Christians expended in the Christian religion has now become social, or 
humanitarian, or patriotic, or nationalistic enthusiasm. There is hardly a man 
left who does not believe in the god People. There may be, as there are for 
other gods, differences in the forms in which he is worshipped, but not in the 
conviction that worship is his due. Who does not feel the need of proclaiming 
that everything must be sacrificed to the god People? Of proclaiming it in words, 
of course, for deeds often proclaim the reverse. All parties vie with one another 
in prostrating themselves before the People. . ... There is not a reactionary 
who, however great his provocation, dares speak ill of the People. Only an odd 
mind like Nietzsche dares speak ill of it, and he stands as the exception that 
proves the rule. Scientists who recognize the vanity of this new religion dissem- 
ble their atheism, just as their predecessors did in the days when to doubt the 
truth of Christianity was a crime. They speak of the “abuses” of democracy, 
as in former days they spoke of the “abuses” of the clergy. They beat the sad- 
dle being unable to beat the horse.19 


Besides showing us that the action of this class of residues as a class 
has remained constant, this passage shows us that the derivations 
have changed considerably. We may therefore conclude that, con- 
sidered for their variability, the derivations are most variable, the 
genera of residue less so, and the classes of residues practically 
stable. | 

The residues are not equally distributed in all classes of a popu- 
lation. Pareto says: | 
The residues are not equally distributed nor equally strong in the various strata _ 
of soclety. . . .. Superstition and neo-phobia have often been noted in the 
lower classes of society, and it is well known that these classes were the last to 
keep their faith in the religion which derives its very name of paganism from 
them. Among these classes the residues cf class II and III are more widely dis- 
tributed and stronger than the others, whereas the reverse is true for the resi- 
dues of class V (integrity of the individual) .1° 

The residues may act (a) upon other residues, (b) upon the derivations. 
Similarly the derivations may act (c) upon the residues, (d) upon the deriva- 
tions.18 


a) The direct action of one residue upon another, when this ac- 
tion exists, manifests itself between residues that are very much 
alike, that are at least of the same genus; very seldom does this ac- 
tion take place between residues of different genera or of different 
classes. A person may therefore possess totally discordant residues, 
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and, since derivations are theories that justify the residues, the - 
mind may be full of contradictory derivations. Most men do not 
even try to bring these discordant derivations into harmony; for 
them it is enough that the derivations harmonize with the residues 
that gave rise to them. A small number of educated men try to 
establish some sort of harmony among the contradictory deriva- 
tions in their minds; this they do, not by trying to harmonize the 
residues, but by resorting to pseudo-logical reasonings which change 
the form, though not the substance, of the derivations. For this rea- 
son the resultant harmony is only apparent and not real. —— 

b) Enough has been said to show that the action of the residues 
upon the derivations is very great. Derivations are but mirrors. 
Every slightest variation in the residues is reflected in the deriva- 
tions. | 

c) The action of the derivations upon the residues may be slight 
or great. It is slight if a derivation does no more than satisfy the 
need of logic felt by man. It is great, and sometimes very great, if 
the derivation gives verbal expression to residues common in the so- 
ciety in which it has currency, and it will be the stronger the stronger 
the residues which it expresses. The newspapers with the most en- 
thusiastic following are those that express the residues of a large 
number of people. There is no great difference between Lucian and 
Voltaire, either as men or as writers. Both were rationalists, and 
both spent their lives in combating supérnaturalism. Yet Lucian 
exerted little or no influence upon his own generation, while Vol- 
taire's life was a brilliant triumph. The only possible explanation 
for this difference is that Lucian's derivations were not verbal ex- 
pressions of the commonest and strongest residues in the society in 
which he lived, while Voltaire's derivations were. 

d) The author says: 


Where a type of derivation becomes the vogue, derivations like it'spring up in 
great number. The residues of sociability which impel man to make himself like 
his fellow-citizens, to imitate them, operate to give a common form to certain | 
derivations. Moreover, a person who in a special case was prevented by intense 
sentiments from perceiving the fallacy of a certain reasoning, will no longer per- 
ceive that fallacy in other cases where he would not be prevented by the force of 
the sentiments. This favors the production of derivations similar to the one used 
in the special case mentioned above. Consider also that it takes much less intel- 
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lectual labor to imitate than to create, and that therefore minor authors usually 
repeat phrases, formulas, and reasonings used by authors of greater amon 
and fame.1® 


VII 


It would be impossible to give vrithin the limits of this article an 
adequate account of the chapter which Pareto devotes to the general. 
form of society, in which he shows us the elements of a social system 
acting and reacting upon one another to maintain that system in a ' 
state of equilibrium. Two of these elements, namely, the residues 
and the derivations, we have discussed at some length. Of these the 
residues are, as we have seen, by far the more important element. 
There are three others which we must mention; they are intérests, 
social heterogeneity, and the circulation of classes. Interests are the 
elements which give form to the economic phenomenon of a given 
society. Social heterogeneity is the result of the differences which 
exist between individuals and classes in a society. The circulation of 
classes is a result of social heterogeneity. 

Whether certain theorists like it or not, it is a fact that human society is not 
homogeneous, that men are physically, morally, and intellectually different. 
Since it is our intention hereto study real phenomena, we must take this fact into 
account. And we also take into account the other fact that social classes are not 
entirely separate, not even in countries where society is divided into castes, and 
that in modern civilized nations there takes place an intense circulation among 
the various classes.?? 

These are not all the elements that act upon the social system, but a 
knowledge of these will help us to understand Pareto's concluding 
chapter on the social equilibrium in history. 

Of all the residues which Pareto classifies, the most important are 
those of class I (combination-residues) and those of class II (per- 
sistence of aggregates). The most prosperous (economically, po- 
litically, militarily) society is the one in which these residues are 
found in a certain proportion. It is Impossible to give this propor- 
tion in figures, but it may be said in general that these two classes 
' of residues must be in such proportion that while the residues of 
class I are strong enough to lead a nation to innovate, those of class 
II are also strong enough to secure for that nation all the advantages 
inherent in the innovation. If a nation has an abundance of strong 
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residues of class I it will be fertile in plans and schemes; but if that 
nation does not have sufficiently strong residues of class II, all its 
new combinations will come to nothing. 

Let us verify the truth of this induction by glancing at a chapter 
of Greek history. Alcibiades persuaded the Athenians, against the 
advice of Nicias, to undertake the expedition against Syracuse. The 
Athenians prepared an enormous expedition. If the residues of class 
II had been strong in them, they would have either followed Nicias 
or, if persuaded by Alcibiades, would have approved only a small 
expedition. But among them the residues of class I predominated, 
as is proved by another incident. One morning, while the expedition 
was almost ready to leave for Syracuse, the hermae in the streets of 
Athens were found mutilated. The Athenians were horrified at the 
sacrilege, thus showing the presence in them of residues of class IT. 
- But these residues were not strong enough to cause them to abandon 
the expedition or to remove Alcibiades, who was suspected of the 
sacrilege, from command. The residues of class I therefore pre- 
. vailed over those of class II. After the expedition set out, the Athe- 
nians should now have had the firmness of purpose to bring it to a 
successful close. But they soon changed their minds, and, when the 
military leadership of Alcibiades was most needed at Syracuse, re- 
called him to answer charges of having violated the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Alcibiades repaired to Sparta, and there brought about the 
ruin of Athens. Pareto says: 


It is obvious that in Athens the two classes of residues were not in such pro- 
portion that while the residue of class I impelled them to new adventures, those 
of class IJ, by furnishing perseverance and firmness of purpose, brought their 
adventure to a successful close.™ 

At Sparta we find a similar defect, but the terms are inverted. Sparta certain- 
ly did not lack perseverance and firmness of purpose; it lacked :he combination- 
instinct, which allows a nation to make fruitful use of these forces. If Alcibiades 
had not counselled the Spartans to succor Syracuse and to occupy Decelea, 
Athens would have resisted a long time, and fate might have gone against Sparta. 
. But once the opportune combinations of Syracuse and of Decelea were put be- 
fore the phlegmatic Spartans, they knew how to carry out these enterprises with 
perseverance, firmness, and wisdom.** 
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This brief account of Syracusan expedition leads us almost irre- 
sistibly to a very important conclusion: that it is highly useful that 
the combination-residues should predominate in the leaders of a na- 
tion and the residues of the persistence of aggregates in the subjects. 

If this conclusion is sound, then it is clear that both Athens and 
Sparta would fall when they should come into conflict with a nation 
where this condition existed. This is exactly what happened. The 
Thebans under Epaminondas defeated the Spartans at Leuctra and 
at Mantinea, and their victory was due chiefly to the fact that they 
were persuaded to adopt the strategic innovations proposed by 
Epaminondas, while the Spartans continued to use the battle forma- 
tions that they had used in the Persian wars. Similarly Philip and 
later Alexander of Macedonia, who were at the head of a conserva- 
tive and obedient people, defeated Athens, whose generals were in 
no way inferior to Philip and Alexander, but whose citizenry was 
fickle and unstable. A similar situation leading to similar results is 
recorded by modern history. Bismarck, whose mind was fertile in 
political combinations and who was at the head of a conservative 
and stable nation, was able to crush the French under Napoleon IT, 
for the same reason that Philip and Alexander were able to crush 
the Athenians. 

Having glanced at the equilibrium of nations, let us now conclude 
with a glance at the equilibrium of the various social strata, that is, 
let us make a brief study of the circulation of the élite classes. A 
class in power may eliminate superior individuals who are capable 
of putting an end to its dominion in the following ways: (a) by 
putting them to death; (5) by putting them in prison, bringing 
about their financial ruin, excluding them from public offices; (c) 
by exiling or ostracising them; (d) by recruiting to the governing 
class, providing he is willing to serve it, every individual who might 
prove to be dangerous to it. The last of these methods is almost the 
only one followed by the demagogic plutocracies that dominate 
modern societies. For this reason modern governing classes are re- 
cruiting to their ranks men who are like their present members and 
who do no more than intensify their present characteristics. This 
endangers the stability of these classes, for the greatest prosperity 
and stability of classes as of nations is assured by the presence of 
various types of individuals. 
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Rulers who, for example, are rich in residues of class II and who lack those of 
class I, need new elements in whom these proportions would be inverted, and 
these elements would be furnished by natural circulation. But if, on the con- 
trary, the governing class opens its doors only to those who consent to be like its 
components, and who, m fact, go even beyond them by reason of their zeal as 
neophytes, it increases the already dangerous prevalence of certain residues, and 
thus marches to its own ruin. Vice versa a class which, like our own plutocracy, 
suffers greatly from a lack of the residues of class If and has a great abundance 
of the residues of class I, ought to recruit elements having few residues of class I 
and many residues of class 11.3? 


Sparta fell because its governing class, which was rich only in 
residues of class IT, shut its doors against individuals in whom the 
residues of class I predominated. The circulation of classes was as 
feeble in Venice as in Sparta. The Venetian aristocracy, which was. 
rich in residues of class I, excluded men who were rich in residues of 
class II, and for this reason it was unable to last. The position of 
modern governing classes is much like that of the Venetian aristoc- ^ 
racy. They are composed almost entirely of men rich in the residues 
of class I, men who innovate, but have not the perseverance to reap : 
the benefit inherent in their innovations; who have few or no moral 
principles ànd will serve no interests but their own; who are con- 
stantly sacrificing future to present benefits; who, having almost no 
interests except the economic, use their own and other people's 
money in speculation; who, being demagogues, flatter and cajole 
nations instead of ruling them and, having no firm convictions or 
ideals, have the timidity of rabbits in the face of opposition. These 
men are recruiting other men of their own type to the governing 
classes and thus perpetuating their own type of rule. How long 
this will last it is impossible to say, but history clearly shows that 
there must be change and that the change will come in one of two : 
ways: by a change in the recruiting policy of the present governing 
classes or by a series of social revolutions which will overthrow the 
present demagogues and elevate virile, serious, and responsible men 
to their place. i 
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. ABSTRACT l 

Modern social and intellectual evolution has undermined the conditions an which 
education was based: the groups to which an individual is to belong are no longer 
predetermined and are so rapidly changing that preparation for membership is im- 
practicable; second, the relation of educator to educand is becoming too loose for the 
former to influence much the latter; third, uniformity of personal type is now less 
needed than creative individuals; and, finally, the old methods of enforcement and 
repression have become obsolete and no new anes have been discovered. Anyway, it 
is impossible to shape the fluid personality of youth for predetermined ends by the 
ae. ready means. Education can be efficient only when applied to the mature and 
settle 

But there is another process which has been neglected both by pedagogical and £0- 
ciological reflection: self-education. This is not a mere compromise between educa- 
tion and spontaneous development: it is personal development, consciously directed 
and controlled by the developing individual himself. Even a superficial survey of the 
material at hand for a closer study of this process leads to the conclusion that while 
the mental and moral capacity for self-education varies with individuals, it also de- 
pends upon social factors. A thorough investigation of those factors should be under- 
taken to form a basis for an efficient social technique in this line. 

The world-wide crisis through which education is passing at this 
moment is very significant to the sociologist. To me it seems the 
beginning of the end of a cultural activity which, like magic, has 
been trying from the early dawn of civilization to control the life of 
humanity and, like magic, has been a tremendous failure. The 
persistence of magic and of education through thousands of genera- 
tions, notwithstanding the inadequacy of both, is only explicable if 
we remember how recent and incomplete is the liberation of critical 
thought from the bonds of desire and tradition. Magic died a few 
centuries ago; education is now on its death-bed. 

Of course, I do not mean by education, as certain modern think- _ 
ers do, the total process of “culturalization” by which the human 
individual grows to be a cultural personality. I use this term in a 
very definite and rather limited significance. The limitation is, how- 
ever, not an arbitrary one. The comparative study of human col- 
lectivities at various times and places, from so-called primitive 
societies to modern civilized nations, shows that education exists 
everywhere as a particular kind of intentional social activity; 
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though varying in degree of development, purposefulness, and insti- 
tutional organization, it everywhere possesses the same essential 
characters which stamp it as a distinct class of social facts. 'These 
characters can be summed up as follows: | 

1. Education has a specific social function. This function con- 
sists in preparing candidates for membership in social groups. The 
candidate may be an infant, a child, a youth, or a grown-up indi- 
vidual: in any case, the group which he is to join—family or gens, 
tribe or nation, church or state, class or professional body— wants 
him to be prepared for participation in its collective life. He must 
know and appreciate its social values and help maintain them; he 
must share its common activities, eventually perform special func- 
tions on its behalf: in short, he is expected to become in every way 
a capable and solidary member. Therefore, the group makes some 
of its actual members responsible for his preparation or even explic- 
itly intrusts his bringing-up to certain functionaries. Through them 
it exercises control over the social milieu of the candidate so as to 
give his social contacts a positive educational value and prevent det- 
rimental influences. On lower stages of culture, all this is arranged 
mainly by custom; on higher stages, by reflective planning. But 
this is a secondary distinction, noticeable in all cultural activities. 
The important point is that the educational function is as much a 
part of group organization, a social institution, as the judiciary, 
military, administrative, or financial function. 

2. Education has a distinct and regulated soctal form. It takes 
place within a social relation of a specific type, the relation between 
the educator and the educand. The educand is personally subor- 
dinated to the educator. Both have definite duties imposed upon 
them by the mores, often by law. The duty of the educator is to di- 
rect, within certain limits, the personal evolution of the educand. 
The duty of the educand is to subject himself to the direction of the 
educator and to follow the line of evolution imposed upon him. 
Since the educand cannot always be expected to understand his 
duty and be willing to fulfill it, the educator has means at his dis- 
posal by which he is supposed to develop in the educand the proper 
understanding and willingness. 

3. Education has a socially determined content. Its purpose is to 
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shape the individual in accordance with some pre-existing model. 
He is to acquire certain typical characteristics, become in every re- 
spect the representative of some type. The types are physical— 
healthy, handsome, dexterous, athletic; psychological—brave, 
kind, proud, humble, clever, wise, learned; functional—soldier, 
physician, lawyer, workman, gentleman, matron, Christian, En- 
glishman; etc. Each of these types is further subdivided and di- . 
versified in various epochs and societies: the aims of education 
vary in accordance with the beliefs, prejudices, and traditions de- 
termining the ways in which human individuals are analyzed, classi- 
fied, and appreciated in a given milieu. Always, however, education 
is expected to bring forth individual combinations of more or less 
general types already socially known and positively appreciated. 

4. Education has a soctal method, The most conspicuous feature 
of this method is the enforcement of the kind of behavior required 
by the preordained personal model in accordance with which the 
personality of the educand is to be formed, and the repression of 
behavior which seems to conflict with this model. The educator 
may hesitate in his choice of the model or change it in adaptation to 
newly discovered possibilities of the educand. But once the model 
is decided upon, it will be imposed upon the educand by social pres- 
sure. . 

Of course these essential characters of education are seldom the 
result of deliberate planning, and the educators themselves are not 
always conscious of them. The sources of education lie deep in the 
structure of social groups and the social psychology of men, like the 
sources of war, or marriage, or class hierarchy, and it is no more to 
be explained by rational factors alone than any of those processes 
or institutions. 

Now, modern social and intellectual evolution has undermined 
the conditions on which these essential characteristics of education 
have always depended. ` 

First, social life is nowadays só complicated, so full of conflicts 
and contradictions, and so rapidly changing that the traditional 
function of education is becoming more and more difficult to main- 
tain. There are innumerable social groups, partly. indeed organized - 
into coherent societies, partly, however, independent of one another, 
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cross-sectioning one another, or struggling one against the other. 
Though each of these groups tries to get control of the education 
of the young, none succeeds in monopolizing it, not even the state, 
however much its functionaries may illusion themselves. ‘The social 
horizon of the individual has widened almost indefinitely, and in 
the course of his life he may become or cease to be a member of al- 
most any group whatsoever. It is no longer possible to consider him 
as destined from infancy to be a member of a definite and limited 
system of groups and to adapt his education to the demands of those 
groups exclusively. And even if his future membérship might be 
predetermined, it would still remain impossible to predict what 
kind of preparation would best fit him to be a member of the group 
when he is grown-up, for the needs of a group change more in ten 
years at the present time than they did in a century in antiquity or 
inthe Middle Ages. __ 

Second, the close and enduring relation of personal subordination 
of the educand to the educator is gradually but inevitably disap- 
pearing. Parents have ceased to be the chief educators of their. chil- 
dren; nearly all their functions are passing into the hands of special- 
ists—teachers, social workers, psychologists, and so on. Between 
infancy and maturity a modern cultural individual enters into edu- 
cational relations with ten, sometimes hundreds, of educators. None 


of these can illusion himself any longer that he is directing the per- 


sonal evolution of the educand, except perhaps in some very special 
line. Through the hands of the average teacher pass thousands of 
pupils; with each of them the relation lasts a few years, perhaps a 
few months, or even weeks. Then the-contact gets broken, never to 
be re-established in any form. This crumbling of educational rela- 
tions into pieces is part of a general social process which involves 
nearly all social relations. Almost everywhere the few close, per- 
manent, complex bonds in which each individual was directly: or 
indirectly engaged with his whole personality are being supplanted 
by many superficial, short-lived, simple contacts touching only spe- 
cial interests of the individual. 

Third, uniformity of personal type has ceased to be desirable 
and is no longer possible to attain. The stable and coherent societies 
of older times condemned individual idiosyncrasies, had no sym- 
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pathy for psychological conflicts, treated every deviation from 
norms as a sign of abnormality to be ruthlessly eradicated. They 
could afford to do this, for each society had standards which it 
thought absolute and by which it judged every detail of individual 
behavior; each held itS members from the cradle to the grave in an 
intricate net of influences which it was almost impossible to break. 
Education for uniformity seemed successful because the whole mil- 
ieu worked with the educator, or, rather, educator and educand 
were both carried along by irresistible forces of which they were 
hardly conscious. But nowadays the standards are multiple, con- 
flicting, and changing, and with our modern belief in unlimited pos- 
sibilities of progress we do not want any more uniformity of type 
and stability of behavior, but on the contrary individual variation 
and creative energy. Moreover, even if the educators wished to 
preserve the old content of education, they would be entirely power- 
less to control the chaos of incalculable, unioreseen influences to 
which their educands are subjected every hour of their waking life. 
Finally, educators have come to realize the inefficiency of the 
time-honored methods of enforcement and repression. Here again - 
the change in education is only part of a general social process. Ev- 
erywhere the ordering-and-forbidding technique begins to be 
viewed as naive and obsolete. It has become clear that unless the 
individual subjected to compulsion has a strong spontaneous tend- 
ency to subordination with regard to those who order or forbid, en- 
forcement and repression inevitably produce revolt, which may be 
checked temporarily by fear, but sooner or later finds some expres- 
sion. And the spontaneous desire for subordination is disappearing 
with the decay of the traditional relations of subordination between 
old and young, master and servant, priest and layman, aristocrat 
and commoner. The only relation of subordination which becomes 
more, rather than less, vital is the one between leader and follower. 
But the educator is not a leader: leadership implies collaboration in . 
some common cultural work, and no collaboration is possible in a 
relation where one has everything to give and the other everything 
to take. As a matter of fact, no new methods have been yet devel- 
oped to take the place of the old ones based on the supposed “‘in- 
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stinct for subordination,” and the crisis in education is paralleled by 
an equally deep crisis in political life. 

But someone may ask: If the foundations of education are being 
thus undermined, is this not a mere historical accident, so to speak, 
which does not affect the ideal validity of the claims made by educa- 
tion even though it prevents temporarily the realization of those 
claims? I do not think so. I believe that the social processes char- 
acterized in the foregoing have at last rent the veil of self-deception 
which prevented us from seeing the essential impossibility of ever 
being able to educate human beings. This impossibility results from 
the radical conflict between the determination required by educa- 
tional activity and the spontaneity of personal growth. 

Educational activity has been reflectively or unreflectively or- 
ganized along the same lines as material technique. It has a deter- 
mined end and means chosen in advance for the realization of this 
end. On lower stages the end is given by social tradition and the 
means imposed by custom, which embodies the generzlized experi- 
ences of past generations. On a higher stage, the end and means 
are more or less reflectively and critically chosen, either by the edu- 
cator himself or by the legislators of the group for the benefit of 
which he exercises his function. In either case, the use of known and 
definite means is supposed to bring the realization of a known and 
definite end, just as in handiwork or engineering. 

This obviously presupposes that the reality with which our ac- 
tivity deals is subjected to causallaws: the predetermined end can 
be reached with the help of the given means only if every one of the 
latter is a cause which necessarily produces a certain effect, and if 
the effects of all these causes combine into a total effect equivalent to 
the end sought. Such a presupposition, as we know, works satis- 
factorily under certain conditions with reference to the material 
world. But can it be applied to the human individual as object mat- 
ter of educational activity? 

Modern logic and comparative methodology have proved irre- 
futably that causal laws are actually applicable only within the 
limits of so-called closed systems. A closed system is a limited and : 
relatively stable combination of objects approximately isolated 
from all appreciable external influences. The instruments and ma- 
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terials used by a physicist in making a laboratory experiment, the 

machines, raw-stuffs, and working hands in a factory are examples 
of closed systems. In such a system a definite cause always pro- 
duces a definite effect as long as the objects and their combination 
remain the same and there are no external perturbations. Whereas 
if we take a portion of reality whose composition is gradually chang- 
ing by the addition or subtraction of certain objects and which is 
continually subjected to influences from the outside world, there the 
same cause will actually produce a different effect every time it 
occurs. ‘The philosopher-determinist might say that the principle 
of causality nevertheless remains valid, but for science and for prac- 
tice the question of its validity is irrelevant, since empirically it 
does not work. | | 

Now, we need not decide whether a human individual as a con- 
scious and active personality is or is not a system, but he is certainly 
not a closed system: New objects are continually coming within the 
sphere of his experience, other objects are dropping away into for- 
getfulness. Natural and cultural processes as well as the activities 
of other people continually exercise upon him unforeseen influences. 
No causal laws are applicable to him. The realization of this has 
started in psychology the well-known wave of irrationalism, cul- 
minating in Henri Bergson. The wave has already receded, but not 
without leaving permanent traces. When we take the concrete hu- 
man personality as a whole in the process of its becoming, we can 
no longer believe in the possibility of ever actually subjecting it to 
the principle of causality. Objectively the same influence exercised 
upon two individuals or the same individual at two different mo- 
ments of his life will produce every time different modifications of 
his personality. The idea of shaping a human personality for a pre- 
determined end by the use of known and ready means appears pre- 
posterous. Ánd this is the leading idea of education as it has always 
and everywhere existed. 

On the other hand, the human pérsonality cannot be all chaos, 
for then social life would be impossible. Whenever we act upon a 
human individual we presume that our action will provoke a defi- 
nite reaction, i.e., we imply some causal order in his behavior; and 
our presumption proves very often justified. If we apply to the 
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concrete becoming of the personality the metaphor of a continuous 
stream which William James used of consciousness, we must picture 
it as a freezing stream, on the surface of which smaller or larger 


' lumps of ice are forming, floating with the current, coagulating, dis- 


solving, but presenting while afloat a more or less solid bulk to out- 
side pressure. In exact words; there are systems of activities and 
experiences which the individual tends to keep relatively closed, 


- forestalling or counteracting whatever disturbances may come from 


his environment or from his own impulses. Every action is such a 
closed system until its purpose is achieved; so is every obligation 
which the individual tries to fulfil by performing a number of con- 
nected actions, and any ideal which he attempts gradually to realize 
by prolonged effort. 

Such systems are indeed aa to causal laws in the sense 
that changes produced in them independently of the individual’s 
own intentions have definite effects which can be foreseen. Social 
actions aiming to provoke definite reactions do not try, in fact, to in- 
fluence the person as a whole, but merely to modify some of those. 
systems into which certain activities and experiences of this person 
have been shaped. Leaving aside the question of our ultimate ca- 
pacity in this line, it is obvious that success in influencing other 
individuals’ behavior depends upon the relative stability of the 
systems which we are trying to change. Whenever we manage to 
appeal to an individual’s fixed habit, clearly defined purpose, steady 


. rule of conduct, or deeply rooted personal ideal, we feel sure of 


provoking the intended effect. 
It is commonplace to say that stability increases with age, but 
this is true in two senses. First, in the experience and activity of an 


. older person there are relatively more closed systems and more com- . 


prehensive ones than in the life of the child and the youth, while 
the child has few habits and these often easily yield to his desire for 
new experience. Most of the actions of an older person are habitual 
and therefore very closely limited and isolated from disturbing in- 


` fluences, and those actions which are not mere habits are usually 


parts of some wider systems, are performed to fulfil the demands of 
some norms or to achieve some ideals. Whereas the child has hardly 
any norms except those imposed by others, with which he complies 


* 
4' . 
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not because he wishes but because he is forced or induced to do so; 
and his ideals generally begin to develop only at puberty. Second, 
at a later age systems have more chance of permanence, for the 
process of personal growth is slow and its range narrow. In the 
child, there are inhumerable and incalculable possibilities of spon- 
taneous development some of which may materialize and upset any 
stable system, any habit formed, or any norm accepted heretofore. 

The problem which education sets for itself is quite paradoxical 
in its impossibility. Tt expects to create by its influence this very 
stability which is the fundamental condition of its influence. Be- 
cause it can change the shape of the blocks of ice floating down the 
stream of the personality it imagines it can make the stream freeze 
‘Into blocks of a definite and permanent shape. Its partly self-ap- 
pointed, partly imposed task has been to form the indefinite, fluid, 
growing personality of the child into a mature personality with 
` regular habits, a steady character, fixed convictions, and ideals. 
The illusion of its efficiency in accomplishing this task has persisted 
because of the fact that some change of the kind intended does 
inevitably occur with or without its assistance under the combined 
influence of the individual's own power of self-organization and 
` that of the total cultural milieu of which educational values and 
processes are only a part. If the mature personality becomes sta- 
bilized in accordance with the standards accepted by educators, the 
latter ascribe the merit to themselves; if not, they put the blame on 
somebody else, just as the African rain conjuror claims all the credit 
when it rains and when it does not implies that his incantations have 
failed because of some other person's fault. 

Nevertheless there is in education, as there was in magic, the 
germ of a great idea. Old magic was based upon the belief thàt 
nature can be controlled by human will, and this belief furnished 
the impulse from which modern technique arose. The basis of edu- 
cation is a parallel belief that human will can control human nature, 
modify it permanently to suit definite purposes; and if ever a really 
 planful and efficient social technique develops, it will owe to this be- 
lief its existence. But in order to evolve social technique out of edu- 
cation, just as to build material technique out of magic, we must 
learn to limit our claims and to intensify our efforts in adaptation to 
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- objective reality and its laws. To the magician the material world 


^ Seems as plastic, as easy to influence, as the child to the educator, ` 


because whenever reality is unsatisfactory he supplements it by 
imagination and he does not follow the consequences o: his action in 
the intricacies of concrete becoming nor know how to distinguish 
them from the consequences of other processes, whereas the modern 
engineer knows that reality is very difficult to modify and that the 
very checks it puts on the exercise of his power are the conditions 
of his success. The same holds true in the social field. The possi- - 
bility of successfully and permanently influencing human beings is 
greatest where the checks on this influence are most obvious.. A 
deeply ingrained habit, a steady norm of behavior, a firm conviction 
is difficult to change, and yet it is only such that can be changed 
into something foreseen in advance and that stay changed until 
further influenced. Of course, the laws of their changes must be 
known and the choice of means directed by this knowledge. One 
does not control human nature by just expressing one's will in or-- 
ders or prohibitions, any more than one can control material nature 
thus. As our knowledge progresses, we shall gradually realize that 
if we wish to shape men into more desirable beings in accordance 
with any pre-established standards we must not address ourselves 
to the young and growing, but to the mature and settled. 


The impossibility of directing the development of human per- 
sonalities to predetermined ends has been more or léss clearly em- 
phasized more than once by various adherents of irrationalism. 
The practical conclusion which has been drawn from this now in- 
dubitable truth is that the young human being should be allowed to 
grow unchecked and uncontrolled; the only róle of the older genera- 
tion should consist in furnishing him with the materials and instru- 
ments necessary for his growth and perhaps in defending him 
against certain dangers which he is unable as yet to overcome. Com- 
plete freedom of spontaneous development has been advocated as 
the only alternative to education in the traditional sense of the term. 

Obviously, however, this principle cannot be fully applied in prac- 
tice, nor are any educators ready to carry on their adherence to it 
so far as to resign all attempts to control the evolution of their pu- 


\ . 
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pils, even when they are willing to give up coercion, As a matter of 


fact, therefore, the great majority of modern attempts to find some |` 


new ways of bringing up the youth to a socially desirable maturity 
do not substitute any new principle for the old principle of educa- 
tion, but merely modify the influence of the latter by increasing the 
share of freedom granted to the educand and reducing or changing 
the nature of the pressure exercised by the educator. ` 

Now, this alternative between personal development, socially di- 
rected to predetermined ends, and development entirely undirected 
is a fallacious one. There is a third way, which is not a mere com- 
promise between these two, simply reducing social determination 
and control. This is the way of self-education. Self-education is as 
distinct from free natural growth of the personality as it is from 
education.’ It is personal development, consciously directed and 
controlled by the developing individual himself in view of some 
more or less comprehensive and clear personal ideal. . 

Only recently, in fact, only since the revival of German idealism — 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, has the attention of 
philosophers, psychologists, and pedagogues been turned to the 
study of self-education, and as yet there is no adequate theory of 
this process. This is rather surprising, since self-education has 
existed for thousands of years, either alongside of education or 
apart from it. Let us briefly consider some outstanding facts which 
will have to be studied in order to reach proper understanding of 
this process. 

1. In the course of education a certain amount of self-education 
is sometimes postulated by educators as a supplement to educational 
methods. Such is, for instance, the situation in those universities 
which preserve the valuable tradition oi academic freedom. Uni- © 
versities of this type are not so much schools as seats of learning, 
offering scientific workers materials and instruments for intellectual 
self-development; the professors are not only educators, but scien- 
tists performing more or less satisfactorily the function of intel- 
lectual leaders with regard to those who are willing to co-operate 
with them in scientific research. To the student who expects to find 
ready ends and means of intellectual development prepared and im- 
posed upon him such a university gives very little—for the educa- 
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tional function of the university professor is much less definite than 
that of the teacher in a lower school; and all those young lawyers, 
physicians, philologists, etc., who every year leave the university, 
having done nothing but perform the appointed exercises and pre- 
pare for the examinations, must be classed among the worst educa- 
" tional failures. Modern science owes all its progress to those stu- 
dents who neglect as much as possible the regular educational cur- 
riculum in order to avail themselves fully of the opportunities for 
self-education. Their number is small, not only because a scientific 
career offers little inducement but also because the long preuniver- 
sity education efficiently suppresses in the majority of young people 
all desire and ability for self-education. 

2. A number of striking instances of self-education are to be 
found in the life-histories of those famous men in all lfnes of cul- 
tural endeavor who have risen from the ranks without even being 
subjected to any regular educational training. Especially signifi- 
cant is the fact that in many of these cases the personal ideal which 
gave the impulse and direction to conscious self-development ap- 
peared very early in life, at what is now considered the beginning 
of the school age, though of course it took a number of years before 
this ruling personal ideal became sufficiently definite and compre- 
hensive to control the growth of the individual. 

3. Of more general significance, perhaps, are the life-histories of 
those highly endowed young beings who have failed to achieve sécial 
prominence, and still more those of people who, with abilities only 
slightly superior to the average, have risen by their own efforts 
above the level from which they started, without, however, ever 
reaching the halls of fame. Unfortunately, very little research has 
` been done on these lines. The Polish Sociological Institute in Poz- 
nan has collected a considerable number of autobiographies of men 
who, starting from the lowest depths of society without regular 
educational assistance, by the power of personal ideals developed in 
later childhood, have risen to relative importance in fairly wide so- 
cial spheres and are now performing useful social functions. These 
instances show conclusively that the ability to entirely supplant 
education by self-education is not limited to exceptionally endowed 
individuals. On the other hand, the few cases known of “wasted 
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6. Self-education is sometimes started and socially organized in 
consequence of conflict, not between the individual and the group, 
but between social groups, as it was in Poland before reconstruc- 
tion. School education, then under the control of the partitioning 
states, aimed to incorporate the young generation into the domi- 
nating nationality by making it accept German, respectively Rus- 
sian, culture instead of Polish culture. Therefore, the Polish na- 
tional group in order to develop its culture and keep alive the desire 
for political independence and unity encouraged the development 
of secret associations among the Polish youth. Their members sup- 
plemented the rudiments of national education received at home 
by group studies of Polish language, literature, and history, and 
trained themselves for political action by stirring national con- 
sciousness among the uneducated masses and forming among them- 
selves wide superterritorial organizations. These national interests 
usually formed the nucleus of personal ideals toward which indi- 
vidual development was consciously and voluntarily directed. 

The most interesting point about this self-educational movement 
is that its results have been brought to the test in a striking manner 
in the course of the last ten to fifteen years. Whoever knows the 
political situation of Poland before the war and the economic de- 
struction produced by the war must realize that the task which 
faced the nation of building up in a few years a complete state sys- 
tem was an unusually difficult one. And, of course, it was an en- 
tirely new problem for most of those who had to solve it, since (ex- 
cept in a small measure in Austrian Poland) the Poles before 1916 
had not been allowed to participate in government. Now, the fact 
that this problem has been solved more or less satisfactorily is due, 
in my opinion, mostly to the training in facing new problems which 
a large proportion of Polish intellectuals received during their 
youth while taking part in the self-educated movement. In fact, the 
great majority of those who since the war have played a leading and 
successful róle in all departments of public life throughout Poland 
were in their youth active members of students’ associations and 
owed much more to self-education than to the schools. Marshal 
Pilsudski is a prominent and at the same time typical example. 

Even a preliminary and superficial investigation of the mate- 
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rials already at hand concerning self-education leads to important 
conclusions. It shows, first, that the process of self-education is in- 
deed, as before stated, essentially different irom education on the 
one hand, from spontaneous individual growth on the other hand. 
Second, that mental and moral capacity for self-education is, like 
all other human capacities, unequally distributed among individu- 
als, but also that the appearance and active development of self- 
educational tendencies depend upon social factors, though not upon 
educational activities. Third, that among the social influences to 
which young human individuals have up to now been subjected 
factors detrimental to self-education have greatly prevailed over 
those which favored the manifestation of self-educational tenden- 
cies. Consequently, the possibilities of self-education have never 
yet been fully realized. On the ground of known facts, however, we 
may safely presume that, under influences carefully selected and 
systematically organized, self-educational tendencies would appear 
in every normal individual some time between the age of six and 
nine, and develop in such a way that, without being directed and 
controlled by educators, this individual would reach cultural ma- 
turity earlier than do those who are subjected to the most strenuous 
educational training. Fourth, there is no doubt that a self-educated 
individual seldom fits at once into any ready-made framework of 
external rules and social positions, but is, on the other hand, incom- 
parably superior to the type produced by educational pressure 
from the point of view of the standards of personal value accepted 
in modern Western societies, viz., personal initiative, free social co- 
operation, creative power, internal self-control and voluntary sub- 
ordination to those cultural ideals which he has chosen for his 
guidance. 

Though it does not belong to the sociologist to outline practical 
programs, and anyway such a program would be manifestly pre- 
mature, there is one obvious postulate resulting from the considera- 
tions here presented. The greatest efforts should be made to inves- 
tigate objectively, methodically, and thoroughly the facts of self- 
education. Thousands of individual life-histories, as varied and de- 
tailed as can be found, should be collected in every country, each 
including not only the personal biography oi the self-educated in- 
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dividual but also an exhaustive direct study. of all the important 
social influences to which he has ever been subjected. Hundreds of 
social groups should be investigated, particularly with regard to the 
róle they play in stimulating consciously or unconsciously the self- 
educational activities of their members. 

And, for comparison, some supplementary research would be 
most desirable concerning the real facts of education—research 
that would for once methodically separate the effects of educational 
influences from those of other influences to which the educand is 
subjected, on the one hand, from the consequences of spontàneous 
growth, on the other hand. This research would have to treat every 
educational process as a practical experiment in shaping a growing 
human individuality into a predetermined cultural type, and not 
assume implicitly (as pedagogical reflection usually does) that such 
an experiment if properly conducted must be successful; it should: 
impartially and systematically follow, step by step, through the 
later life of the ex-educand, all the facts subsequent to particular 
educational measures to which he was subjected. The little that has 
been done in this direction by the Freudian school has proved (after 
the exclusion of numerous unwarranted generalizations) very de- 
structive to the traditional faith in education. | 

I am convinced that such a world-wide comparative study of ed- : 
ucation and self-education will give a firm foundation for a social 
technique which could gradually substitute an organization for self- 
education of the young in the place of the present educational sys- 
tem. And then for the first time the cultural possibilities of man, 
unhampered by the mistaken educational treatment to which every 
growing generation has been subjected until now, will be fully man- 
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The vagueness and variety of usage of most of the concepts of sociology are in part 
the result of an attempt to apply individualistic terms to collectivistic situations, The 
history and variety of on of public opinion is revizwed as an illustration. A 
behavioristic definition consistent with the realistic view of society as held by the cul- 
tural soclologists and others is proposed. This definition is applied to the major con- 
troversial points regarding public opinion, such as its unanimity, its changeability, and 
its superiority to individual opinion. The implications of the behavioristic position 
regarding the organismic view of society are accepted and defended. 


_ The extensive discussions of public opinion in the literature of 

-the social sciences furnish one of the best illustrations of the tend- 
' ency to discuss sociological subjects without defining the meaning 
of the terms employed.* While sociologists have perhaps given more 
thought to the definition of public opinion than other scientists who 
make use of the concept, a survey of the literature on the subject 
betrays the usual vagueness and variety of usege. The present pa- 


* For a good survey of the lack of standardized usage of sociological terminology 
see E. E. Eubank, “The Concepts of Sociology,” Social Forces, V (1927), 386—400. 
See also G. A. Lundberg, Social Research, 1929, chap. tii. 

The wrangling over the distinction between explanation and description, and the 
existence and reality of cultural facts are further illustrations of the type of contro- 
versy resulting from an inadequate definition of terms. (See for example, T. Abel, “Is 
2 Cultural Sociology Possible?” American Journal of Sociology, XX XV [1930], 739- 
52.) In the first case the quarrel is usually over whether the term description may be 
used (a) to include connections between things as well as the things themselves, or 
(b) only the things themselves, In the second case the issue arises over the question 
as to the manner in which we know cultural facts as compared with other (usually 
physical) things. The one contention is (a) that we know all things only through sym- 
bolic behavior mechanisms and that therefore cultural facts are as real as any others; 
the other view is (b) that we know physical objects through “direct sense experience” 
whereas cultural facts are known only symboliczlly, and that only the former kind of 
knowledge constitutes "reality," By taking, in each case, the latter meaning of the 
terms, Abel refutes with excellent dialectic some of the principal postulates of the 
cultural sociologists, who, however, use the terms in the former sense, and hence thelr 
position is not affected by his analysis. In short, I do not believe the cultural sociolo- 
gists hold the.position attacked by Abel, though some of their statements undoubtedly 
are subject to such interpretation. Much of the controversy Letween “schools” of psy- . 
chology at present also disappears if a rigid definition of terms 1s required. 
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per aims: (1) to present some of the more common usages of the 
term; (2) to review the history of the concept and the reasons for 
the present lack of objective definition; (3) to propose a workable 
definition in behavioristic terms; and (4) to test the utility of this 
definition by applying it to some of the major points of controversy 
in the literature of public opinion. 


USAGES OF THE TERM “PUBLIC OPINION” 


An extensive survey of the literature of sociology and political 
science shows that the term “public opinion” is frequently used in 
one or more of the following ways:* (1) the opinions in which all 
agree; (2) the opinion in which the majority agree; (3) the sum of 
all opinions—the whole mass of human thought on a subject; (4) 
the views of the organs of opinion—the press, electoral results, etc.; 
(5) the opinion of the educated or those in authority; (6) the col- 
lective judgment oi a group regarded as an entity. 

Most of these usages are, of course, purely casual and colloquial, 
and are not intended as scientific definitions by those who employ 
them. In the formal literature of the subject, however, there are at 
. least two clearly defined and conflicting views. Most of the delib- 
erate definitions of the term fall into one or the other of these two 
classes. On the one hand, there are the strictly individualistic defi- 
nitions which are well typified by such examples as: 

“Public opinion is merely the collection of individual opinions."* 

“Public opinion is the aggregate result of individual opinions— 
now uniform, now conflicting—of men.and women who make up so- 
ciety or any group of society."* | 

On the other hand, there are various collectivistic definitions 
which are expressed in such terms as the following: 

“By public opinion we mean a more or less rational collective 

* All of these usages are discussed by W. J. Shepherd, “Public Opinion,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XV (1909-10), 41-44. The first four usages are reported by 
James Bryce, The American Commonwealth (new rev. ed., 1919), pp. 251. For the 


best summary of usages see L. J. Carr, “Public Opinion as a Dynamic Concept,” So- 
ciology and Social Research, KIL (September-October, 1928), 18-29. 


* F. H. Allport, Social Psychology (1924), p. 396. 
` ! E. L. Bernays, Crystallising Public Opinion (1923), p. 61. 
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judgment formed by the action and reaction of many individual 
opinions upon one another."* 

“Public opinion is no mere aggregate of separate individual judg- 
ments but an organization, a co-operative product of communica- 
tion and reciprocal influence."? 

The first class of definitions is difficult to understand or to use be- 
cause they raise the question as to what a “collection” or “aggre-. 
gate" of individual opinions could be. The words imply algebraic 
summation, but in a practical or mathematical sense such summa- 
tion is not possible. The second class of definitions avoids this diff- 
culty, but involves the whole question of the reality of group con- 
cepts, social mind, and the practical definition of “group judgment." 
The controversy between the adherents of these two positions has 
been long and learned, with, as yet, no conclusive result. It is the 
belief of the present writer that the difficulty will finally be resolved 
through the adoption of a frankly neo-organismic’ view of society 
and a behavioristic approach to the entity so defined. The reasons 
for this view are set forth in the following section. 


REASONS FOR VAGUE AND CONFLICTING USAGE 


. Two principal difficulties have been encountered in the attempts 
at an objective definition of public opinion. (1) The term "opinion" 
is a designation adopted from individual psychology of the old sub- 
jective school with all the vagueness of the terms employed by this 
school. (2) The reality of group concepts, such as “public,” has 
been seriously questioned in some quarters,? with resulting conclu- 
sions as to the figurativeness of such a phrase as “public opinion." 


' C. A. Ellwood, Society in Its Psychological Aspects (1912), p. 336. 
* C. H. Cooley, Social Organization (1916), p. 121. 


' The definition of social groups which I shall refer to as crganismic or neo-organ- 
ismic in the following pages is a definition which P. Sorokin (Contemporary Socio- 
logical Theories, pp. 196-97) has called “sociologistic,” and in this usage I concur. 
However, the criticism of the position is a criticism of the organismic theory and I 
desire to meet it on this ground. 

t See F, H. Allport, “The Group Fallacy in Relation to Social Science,” American 
Journal of Sociology, XXIX. (1924), 688-706. The same author has elaborated his 
viewpoint in a series of subsequent papers, See especially " ‘Group’ and ‘Institution’ 
as Concepts in a Natural Science of Social Phenomena,” Publications of the American 
Sociological Society, XXII (1928), 83-09. 
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In short, it has been questioned whether there is any such entity as 
“a public,” in the sense of a living reality, to which thought, action, 
or opinions properly could be ascribed. As long as the terms were 
little more than metaphysical concepts, scientific description and 
discussion of the phenomena involved were naturally difficult. 

The controversy over the reality of such concepts as “public” and 
other designations of social groups, and consequently oi such terms 
as public opinion, is, of course, merely a survival of the time-hon- 
ored discussion of the nature of the indiyidual “soul,” and later, of 
the *mind." The quest for the "seat" or location of this all-impor- 
tant organ furnishes one of the most curious chapters in the devel- 
opment of human thought. At first it was identified with the breath 
or warm air which circulated throughout the body and was at once 
the source of heat and of activity. According to this view the soul or 
mind was diffused throughout the organism. At the same time there 
was a tendency to assign special centers to mental activity. Thus, in 
Homer, we find the heart figuring as the seat of the mind. Plato 
referred the inferior operations of the mind to the abdomen and 
the thorax, reserving the cranium for reason. Aristotle, however, 
thought the heart was the seat of the mind. Even as late a writer as 
Galen (A.D. 131—200) thought the warm air in the ventricles of the 
brain constituted the true seat of mental activity.’ 

With the discoveries of modern psychology, especially those re- 
lating to the nervous system, these speculations have, of course, 
been relegated to intellectual museums. More recently the behav- 
iorists have found the term “mind” itself an obsolete designation to 
be defined, if at all, as the total functioning of a unit of protoplasm 
in a given situation. The redefinition of psychological terms by the 
behaviorists has consisted largely of breaking them up into terms of 
physical stimulus-response processes. 

Thinking from this point of view becomes reflective behavior,” 
consisting fundamentally of internal neural adjustments which may 
or may not result in immediate or delayed overt adjustments. Wl 
and chotce thus become responses to a preponderance of stimuli mo- 


? James Sully, The Human Mind (1892), pp. 37-38. 


? For an elaboration of this subject see J. F, Markey, The Symbolic Process (1928), 
chap. x. 
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tivating the organism to respond in one way rather than another. 
Opinion likewise becomes a tentative adjustment usually finding ex- 
pression in some form of verbal behavior which the individual him- 
‘self may recognize as based on only partial data. Lowell’s definition 
of opinion as “the acceptance of one among two. or more inconsistent 
views which are capable of being accepted by a rational mind as 
true,""* is essentially a description in other terms of the same phe- 
nomenon. The attitude of the individual toward his own adjust- 
ment, such as a recognition that other conclusions are possible (a 
certain tentativeness) is perhaps the chief distinguishing feature 
between the neural set which we call opinion and the more positive 
and permanent adjustments we designate by such terms as belief, 
conviction, habit, mores, etc. 

Interestingly enough, while this question of “mind” and “opin- 
ion" has thus been disposed of with reference to the individual, it 
still receives serious discussion as applied to groups. Is there a so- 
cial mind? The question has received much learned attention in re- 
cent years.“ The reality of the entities designated by such terms as 
“group,” “crowd,” and “public” has been questioned on the ground 
that they are merely collections of individuals, which are the “‘reali- 
ty.” Consequently it has been found necessary to warn against the 
“group fallacy,” “oversouls,” and the “group mind" and all its al- 
leged manifestations. One of the difficulties here as in the case of 
individual psychology has been to find a “seat” or residence of a 
social mind. This difficulty has been solemnly urged by the indi- 
vidualists as itself sufficient reason for denying the reality of group 
concepts of any kind. The solution of this controversy is, of course, 
the same as in the case of individual psychology—the redefinition of 
mind in terms of the behavior of a total unit. . 

The principal defenders of the realistic view of society are at 
present the so-called cultural sociologists. Their position and argu- 
ments, as far as they go, and in so far as they contend for the reality 


= A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion in War asd Peace (1923), p. 1a. 

4 For an excellent summary of the various ways in which the concept "social mind” 
has been used by different writers, see M. M. Davis, Psychological Interpretations of 
Society (New York: Columbia University Press, 1919). Of especial interest in the 
present connection are the views of Wundt and Durkheim. For more recent discussion 
of the subject see F. H. Allport, op. cit. 
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of group concepts, are undoubtedly both logically sound and scien- 
tifically justifiable from a utilitarian standpoint. But the cultural 
- sociologists and others who have undertaken to defend vigorously 
the “reality” of group concepts exhibit a certain lack of self-confi- 
dence when confronted with some of the logical implications of their 
position. Thus, most of them will avoid the subject of “group mind” 
or disclaim any justification for such a concept. Yet such a concept 
is quite as defensible with reference to a group as with reference to 
an individual. For example, Martin, after an interesting discussion 
of crowd psychology and crowd behavior says (italics mine): — 

The concept of the group mind would seem to be at best only an analogy. 
Now this group mind either means that there is a psychological entity which is 
exclusive of individual psyches and yet includes them, or it means that for cer- 
tain purposes individual differences may be ignored and we may speak of collec- 
tive behavior as the behavior of the collectivity. In the first case the group mind 
is a mystical concept, and in the second case it is tautological. There is no more 
reason for believing in c collective mind than in a collective stomach? 


The last sentence here betrays the true seat of the difficulty. The 
“mind” is still conceived as an organ like the stomach] The indi- 
vidual is equipped with this thinking organ. In the group, we ex- 
perience the same difficulty in finding the organ as the encients (and 
some modern psychologists) experienced in locating the individual 
mind. So embarrassing is the search for this kind of a group mind 
that most of the contenders for the reality of groups as living, think- 
ing, behaving entities abandon their position at this point. They are 
frightened at the specter of a thinking organ located in the cranium 
of the individual, for which they can, of course, find no counterpart 
in the group. 

Another, and perhaps the central, reason for the inferiority feel- 
ing and corresponding defense reactions of the social realists when 
confronted with the social-mind bogey as a logical implication of 
their position, is the inglorious history of this concept as a survival 

? E. D. Martin, “Some Mechanisms That Distinguish the Crowd from Other Forms 
of Social Behavior," Journal of Abnormal Psychology and Social Psychology, XVIII 
(1923), 187—203 (reprinted in Willey and Wallis, Readings in Sociology, p. 311). See 
also an even more striking example of this point on p. 297 of the same text, "Does the 


Crowd Have a Mind?” (reprint of an article on “Social Constructiveness” by A. C. 
Haddon, British Journal of Psychology (General Section), XVIII (1938), 401-4. 
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of the extreme social organicists of the last century.** This group of 
writers, becoming impressed with the same organic aspects of so- 
ciety which have impressed thinkers in all ages, and having had 
their attention dramatically called to the post-Darwinian develop- 
ments in biology, became overenthusiastic and uncritical in the ap- 
plication of individual-group analogies as an end in itself rather 
than as a means of understanding the phenomena at hand. Much of 
their work in this connection has since fallen into disrepute, and a 
veritable stampede away from their position has occurred. As fre- 
quently happens in such cases, also, organismic theories of any kind 
have become a sort of intellectual taboo.** That is, any reference 
to the organic and functional unity of society must always be ac- 
companied by the customary disavowal of all organismic implica- 
tions. As has been pointed out above, this results in some interesting 
inconsistencies and confusions. There is a large and apparently 
growing group of cultural sociologists who contend vigorously, and 
I think correctly, for the organic unity and behavior of social 
groups. The more realistically they hold to this position, the more 
closely they approach the position of the condemned organicists.”” 
To take this view is intellectually taboo and hence must be avoided 


“E.g., P. Lilienfeld, Zur Verteidigung der organischen Methode in der Sociologie 
(1898) ; R. Worms, Organisme et société (1896); J. Novicow, Conscience et volonté 
sociale (1897). 


2 For an excellent summary of the positions of various organismic schools as well 
as a criticism of them see P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological Theories (1928), 
chap. iv. | 


* An interesting by-product of the organismic taboo is the taboo on analogy as a 
method of reasoning. The notion has gained wide currency that because of its fre-- 
quent misuse, and especially its misuse by the organicists, analogy as a method is itself 
disreputable and useless. As a matter of fact, analogy has been man's most fruitful 
method of attack upon new problems. We are totally help.ess in the face of a new 
situation unless we can see some resemblance between it and situations with which we 
are familiar. The techniques with which we attack new situations are always adopted 
because of the success of these methods in analogous situations. The only legitimate 
objection to analogy as a scientific method lies in its unrestrained, uncritical use as an 
end in itself rather than a means to an end. Its justifiability in any case lies in its use- 
fulness for the purpose at hand. For further discussion.of this subject see G. A. Lund- 
berg, Social Research, pp. 81-82. 


™ Such terms as “super-organic” and "super-orgenismic" have been invented to get 
around this taboo. 
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although it is desired to retain a position, which, except, for a func- 
tional instead of morphological definition, is practically the same. 

Familiarity with the broader definition of organism by modern 
biologists in terms of functional relationships would probably cure 
this mental conflict in sociologists. Child speaks of an organism as 
“a more or less definite and discrete order and unity, in other words 
a pattern, which not only determines its structure and the relations 
of its parts to each other, but enables it to act as a whole with respect 
to the world about it.”** This seems to me to be a very lucid and use- 
ful description of a social group. It is certainly identical with the 
sociologist’s description of culture patterns. Apparently the biolo- 
gist has found the term “organism” a useful concept to describe 
these relationships and hence has adopted it as a unit of investiga- ' 
tion—a symbol for a set of relationships, a term for communication, 
description, and thought. This usefulness is the sole warrant for the 
employment of the concept in biology. If I find it useful in exactly 
the same way in sociology, is there any canon of philosophy or sci- 
ence, not to mention biological patents or copyrights, which forbids 
" its use? 

The real reason for the sociologist’s inhibitions concerning the 
organismic view of society is his antiquated and inadequate knowl- 
edge of biology. As Child has very pertinently said: 

Objections such as those that human society is not a big animal, that it has, 
for example, no stomach, no muscles, etc., etc., are just as true for many organ- 
isms as for society. It has been said that social mind has no sensorium. But do 
not the individuals in relation to each other and to environment constitute the | 
sensorium of the social mind just as truly as cells and cell groups in relation to 
each other and to the external world constitute the sensorium of the individual 
mind? .... Even though we decline to speak of the social organism we find it 
very difficult to dispense with the term organization, simply because the term 
expresses better than any other certain processes and puse in society as 
well as in the organism."19 

Except for the obvious derivation of such a term as public opin- 
. jon, as indicated above, from an obsolete system of individual psy- 
chology, I should not, of course, concern myself even casually either 
with the organismic theory or with such a concept as “group mind.” 

? C. M. Child, Physiological Foundations of Behavior (1924), p. r. Elsewhere (p. 


270) the same author says: “The organism is a dynamic order, pattern, or integration 
among living systems or units. A social organization is exactly the same thing.” 


* Ibid., p. 269. 
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I have merely pointed out that there is no more objection to such a 
category as “group mind" than there is to such a term as “individual 
mind." Both concepts in their traditional meaning are obsolete and 
I do not find either of any value in explaining behavior. Sociologists 
must take the same attitude toward the "group mind" controversy 
as the behaviorists, and indeed most psychologists, now take toward 
the individual mind as a scientific category, i.e., to define it, if at all, 
in terms of the total behavior of the organism. In the meantime, 
however, such terms as "public.opinion" defined in the old way con- 
tinue to encumber sociological discussion, and hence the necessity 
of tracing their history in order to redefine the phenomena to which 
they refer. , 

The question of the reality of the entities designated by such 
terms as “group,” “crowd,” and “public” has arisen from a mis- 
taken notion of the nature of all categories and units.”° In this case, 
the argument has been that groups are merely collections of indi- 
viduals and that we cannot scientifically speak of a social group as 


= For a more extended discussion of this subject, see G. A. Lundberg, Social Re- 
search, chap. iii. Also Jacques Rueff, From the Physiccl to the Social Sciences (Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1929); M. A. Copeland, “An Instrumental 
View of the Part-Whole Relationship," Journal of Philosophy, XXIV (1927), 96- 
104; W. D. Wallis, "The Independence of Social Psychology," Journal of. Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, XX (1925), pp. 147-150. The same fallacy regarding the na- 
ture of social units and categories is evident in some of the recent discussions of the 
measurability of social data. Thus, R. C. Angell dismisses my statement that “we do 
not know physical data any more directly or objectively than social data, except in so 
far as we have developed more adequate svmbolic behavior mechanisms toward the 
former" (Social Research, p. 15) with the following remark: “Now of course we learn 
about objects as well as people through words and other symbols, but the whole point 
is that we can measure material objects in terms of yard-sticks verifiable by visual, 
tactual, and other sensory processes" (Social Forces, VIII [ March, 1930], 345). This 
may be the whole point but it is certainly an illusory one, as far as it implies that so- 
cial data are not susceptible to such measurement. There is nothing inherent in social 
phenomena which prevents the development of the same kind of yardsticks with ref- 
erence to such data. Considerable progress has already been made in the construction 
of such measuring devices for social and psychological observations. Such yardsticks 
(e.g., attitude scales, intelligence tests, and the various social rating scales) would be 
developed by the same methods, on the same assumptions, and would have the same 
validity and verifiability as the yardsticks of physical data. They are verifiable by the 
same sensory processes as are the yardsticks of physical data. For an excellent exposi- ` 
tion of this fallacy of the assumed greater "tangibility" of physical data, see Read 
Bain, “The Concept of Complexity in Soclology: IL" Socal Forces, VIII (March, 
1930), 369-76. 
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acting and thinking, since it is the individuals composing the group 
that think and act. This reasoning is, of course, purely the result of 
habituation to one set of units rather than to another. and the ob- 
jections raised against such units as “group” and "public" are 
equally applicable to the individual as a unit. Suppose that biolo- 
gists should insist that it was improper for psychologists to speak of 
the individual as such because it is, after all, cells that behave. 
Suppose, further, that biochemists or physicists should thereupon 
remonstrate with the biologists for speaking of the behavior of cells 
when everyone knows that it is atoms, molecules, electrons, etc., 
that behave. In such a controversy all parties would be right. The 
size of the unit we see depends on the focus of our lenses, which in 
any given case is determined and justified by whether it helps us to 
understand and explain the behavior of the unit in which we are in- 
terested. It seems to me that the group concept is useful in this 
sense. It serves, in fact, the same purpose relative to social phe- 
nomena that the concept of the individual has served in psychology. 
That is, when social units and phenomena are recognized to possess 
the same kind of reality as other phenomena, the same methods that 
have brought results in other sciences will be applied in sociology, 
with corresponding results. In short, all units are the constructs of 
man’s convenience, which is the sole criterion of both their reality 
and their justifiability.*» That the behavior of any given unit can be 
shown to be made up of the behavior of constituent units in no way ' 
invalidates our use of the larger synthesis as a unit if such usage 
serves our purpose. It is therefore just as permissible to speak of 
public opinion as of individual opinion and as permissible to speak 
of the thinking, feeling, and acting of a group as it is to attribute 
those phenomena to individuals. In both cases, these words merely 
indicate a deliberative technique through which the unit referred to 
achieves a tentative adjustment. 

* For a discussion of the philosophical aspects of this subject see citations in pre- 
ceding footnote. Acceptance of this position does not, of course, mezn that individual- 
istic approaches to sociological problems are invalid or useless. Metkodologically, both 
methods are equally defensible, and the approach in a given case must be determined 


entirely by the nature of the problem and the purpose and convenience of the investi- 
gator. Cf, Sorokin, op. cit., pp. 457-59. 
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APPLICATIONS OF A BEHAVIORISTIC DEFINITION OF PUBLIC OPINION: 


With the foregoing definition before us, let us see how this ap- 
proach affects the major points of controversy as to the nature and 
meaning of public opinion. Amang the questions that have arisen 
and that have received long and controversial discussions are such 
as the following: 

r. The unanimity of public opinion.—Is it recessary for public 
opinion to be unanimous? Is it synonymous with majority opinion? 
How small a minority opinion may be public opinion? 

Under our definition these questions may as well be asked regard- 
ing individual opinion. If an opinion is the preponderance of posi- 
tive reactions to a situation, the degree to which stimuli are present 
motivating the organism in another direction is essentially the ques- 
tion as to how unanimous an individual opinion ts. Such conflicts in 
personal adjustments are usually present. The experience of being 
torn between two opposing choices or points of view is not uncom- 
mon. For example, we are sometimes very much in doubt as to 
which of two articles to buy, and although we finally make a choice 
we sometimes continue to debate whether we should not have select- 
ed the other article. While the degree of intensity of the conflict 
varies greatly, it is usually present in all cases of opinion formation. 
That is, to say, our individual opinions are not “unanimous.” In 
fact, it is this element of doubt which distinguishes opinion from 
belief, conviction, etc. Likewise, we should call the attitudes held 
unanimously by a group by some such term as belief, conviction, or 
mores.” 

What happens finally in a given situation is that practical neces- 
sity compels us to “choose” or “make up” our minds, i.e., make an 
adjustment. For all practical purposes this adjustment stands as 
our opinion, no matter how much in doubt we may have been. 
Lowell has answered this question regarding public opinion by say- 
ing that “a majority is not enough, and unanimity is not required, 
but the opinion must be such that while the mincrity may not share 
it, they feel bound by conviction not by fear, to accept it"? Later 


? C£. Park and Burgess, An Introduction to the Science of Scciology (1924), p. 832. 


5 A. L. Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Government (1921), p. 15. The at- 
tempted distinction between “conviction” and “fear” as the motive for an adjustment 
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the same author insists that in order that there may be a “‘real public 
opinion on any subject, not involving a simple question of harmony 
or contradiction, the bulk of the people must be in a position to de- 
termine of their own knowledge, or by weighing the evidence, a sub- 
stantial part of the facts technically required for rational deci- 
sion.””** While Lowell here and elsewhere disclaims both unanimous 
and majority agreement as necessary for public opinion, the condi- 
tions he lays down imply majority agreement. From the behavior- 
istic viewpoint the question of unanimity or majority consent is of 
no immediate importance in defining public opinion. The significant 
thing is the adjustment which is made. If the public for any reason 
acquiesces in the opinion which finds concrete expression in prac- 
tical adjustments (verbal or other), the adjustment must be regard- 
ed as that public's decision regardless of whether a majority en- 
gaged in “weighing the evidence," or took part in voting.” 

From the scientific standpoint we have no choice but to define 
public opinion as that opinion, though it be but the opinion of a 
single individual, in which the public in question finds itself for any 
reason constrained to acquiesce. The reasons for, or the degree of, 
its acquiescence are important data from other points of view—in 
further describing the opinion, predicting its permanency, etc.**— 


is a very dubious undertaking, masmuch as fear (of social disapproval) may very 
easily be the determining factor in conviction. Conviction itself cannot be regarded as 
anything more than a more firmly held opinion, i.e., a more permanent and “‘unani- 
mous” adjustment. 

™ Ibid., p. 24. f 

* Confusion and argument on this subject is usually the result of a loose definition 
of the term “public,” especially that by which it is taken to mean all people within a 
particular political jurisdiction. See below, pp. 400-401. 

* There is considerable misunderstanding of the behavioristic point of view in this 
connection. Thus Professor Hornell Hart (American Journal of Sociology, XX XV 
[January, 1930], 597-98), criticizes the alleged views of the writer and others (espe- 
~ cially Read Bain) for our position regarding attitudes, wishes, desires, etc. The whole 
controversy turns on the question as to whether we shall define science in terms of 
subject matter or in terms of method and, in the Jatter case, what degree of objectivity 
and verifiability we shall require before we admit observations to the category of sci- 
ence. Objectivity of concepts which become the data of science I have defined (So- 
cial Research, p. 71) in terms of their capacity to evoke similarity of responses from 
all qualified observers. Now I regard it as not only permissible but highly desirable 
that science should probe into the most remote internal mechanisms determining the 
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but they do not affect the necessity of defining as püblic opinion that 
opinion which becomes the basis of the practical deliberative ad- 
justments of the public. This is exactly how we treat the matter in 
the case of individual opinion. The deliberative adjustment which is 
finally made for the organism as a whole we properly call the indi- 
vidual's opinion, regardless of the conditions which gave rise to it, or 
the degree to which the individual was divided “in his own mind.” 
2. Vagueness in definition of the term “public.” —Another source 
of difficulty in the definition of public opinion has been the varied 
and confused usage of the term "public." Sociologists have been 
guilty of using more or less interchangeably ten or more terms (see 
next paragraph) to designate social groups of various kinds, with 
resulting confusion. Perhaps the principal reason for this confusion 
has been the failure to recognize that, since the essence of a social 
group is interaction among its members, all social groupings are 
fundamentally sociological (or, from the individualistic standpoint, 
psychological), and must be defined on this basis. Now sociological 
and psychological processes usually center around some very objec- 
tive and physically tangible core. Because of the convenience of 
thinking and talking about these processes in terms of their material 
locus, we fall into the error of, mistaking the latter for the former. 
The result has been endless confusion in attempting to define social 
categories in static and morphological instead of functional terms. 
All social groups are sociologically and psychologically similar in 
that they involve (a) a number of individuals, and (5) interaction | 
between the members (the mark of a social group as distinguished 
from a mere aggregate). But for convenience in discussion, we see 
fit to classify these groups in various ways on the basis of some eas- 
ily recognized, even if superficial, characteristics which distinguish 





more overt behavior of all phenomena. But before we can consider observations of 
these mechanisms as scientific data, we must develop sufficiently standardized sym- 
bolic response mechanisms so as to approach that degree of similarity and verifiability 
of observation on which we insist in the physical sciences. When such tools of ob- 
servation have been developed, the behaviorist will be as interested as anyone in the 
full exploitation of the data of wishes, desires, and what men "think in thelr hearts." 
We are merely insisting that until these phenomena become amenable to the type of 
observation and verification recognized as scientific we cannot employ these hy- 
potheses as scientific explanations. 
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one group from another. The basis of this classification, as in all 
classifications, will be our immediate interest or purpose. If we are 
interested in the geographical aspect of a social grouping, we call it 
by such names as neighborhood, community, state, or nation. If our 
interest is chiefly in the degree of formal organization present in a 
group, we use such terms as crowd, mob, or assembly. If we are in- 
terested in classifying social groups on the basis of common beliefs, 
Opinions, principles, creeds, or dogmas, we use such terms as sect, 
party, or public. 

We have defined public opinion above as the tentative delibera- 
tive adjustment of a public to a situation. Now a public has been 
variously defined and distinguished from other groups on the basis 
of physical, political, and psychological criteria. Thus Tarde, in at- 
tempting to distinguish between “crowd” and “public,” limits the 
former to a group of such size that it can be reached by the human 
voice and calls the public the result of contagion without contact— 
a “purely mental collectivity."*" The difficulties of this distinction 
under modern conditions of communication, radio, television, etc., 
are apparent. Perhaps most discussion of the subject implicitly as- 
sumes the identity of the public with political units. Thus the peo- 
ple of a city, and especially the citizens, are assumed to constitute 
the public with reference to all questions affecting the city. State 
and national publics are similarly defined. It has remained for the 
sociologists to emphasize the spontaneous and informal, but delib- 
erative characteristics of the public as compared with associations, 
assemblies, and organizations on the one hand, and crowds and 
mobs on the other. The essential basis for defining a public is a com- 
mon interest of some sort. The evidence of such common interest 
must lie in common behavior of some kind. The behavior by which 
membership in one public or another is known is frequently merely 
verbal, but may include all forms of behavior. In short, we must 
define a public as any group “which thinks or acts as if it thought 
the same on closely similar or complementary things.?* This is vir- 

* G. Tarde, L'opinion et la Foule (Paris, 3910), p. 3. ". . . . une collectivité pure- 
ment spirituelle, comme une dissémination d'individus physiquement séparés et dont 
la cohésion est toute mentale.” 


sL. L. Bernard, Social Psychology (1926), p. 84. See also F. H. Allport, Social 
Psychology, p. 308. “Psychologically speaking, ‘the public’ means to an individual an 
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tually stating again our definition of public opinion. Public opinion 
is the tentative deliberative adjustment of a public to any situation. 
Any group which makes such an adjustment may be called a public - 
with reference to the question on which it acts—actively or by ac- 
quiescence. It follows, of course, that a person may belong to as 
many publics as he has interests, and that a public may or may not 
coincide with physical, geographical, or political units. 

3. Sudden changes in public opinions.—Closely related to the 
question of the unanimity of public opinion are the sudden changes 
to which it is alleged to be subject. Much data could be submitted 
to show an apparent fickleness of public opinion. It has been point- 
ed out that leaders and programs which at one time appear to have 
almost unanimous and enthusiastic support may in a period of a few 
brief months be rejected and scorned. A program overwhelmingly 
indorsed at one election may be just as emphatically rejected. at the 
next. Such instances, familiar to everyone, appear to be a contradic- 
tion of the doctrine of cultural inertia and the slowness of social 
change. 

A more careful analysis of the cases of ostensibly sudden changes 
in public opinion leads to the conclusion that such changes are fre- 
quently more apparent than real. Many of the cases of apparently 
sudden changes are illusions resulting from (1) our confused and 
incorrect definition of the term “public” and consequently of public 
opinion; and (2) our crude and unreliable methods of measuring 
and determining public opinion. The first difficulty was discussed 
in the preceding section. If, for example, the farmers through gen- 
eral participation in one election adopt an agricultural program, and 
at the next election fail to participate on account of overconfidence 
or on account of a snowstorm, with the result that the same program 
is overwhelmingly defeated, this will be heralded as a sudden change 
in public opinion. Yet public opinion may be exactly as it was at the 
first election. The fact is that we have here two publics, one for, the 
other against, the farmers’ program.” They vote in unequal pro- 
portions at successive elections. By the same process a man may be 





imagined crowd in which (as he believes) certain opinions, feelings and overt reac- 
tions are universal.” 


9 See pp. 400—401. 
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recalled from office for high crimes and misdemeanors in one year 
and in the next year may be triumphantly elected to the same or a 

higher office ostensibly by the same electorate. While such a case 
` may, of course, represent a real change of opinion in the community, 
it does not necessarily indicate any change whatever in attitude. 
Frequently, the apparently sudden change in public opinion is an 
illusion flowing from the fact that different publics in the electorate 
participated to a different degree at different elections. 

A further. difficulty in the explanation of apparently sudden 
changes in public opinion is the lack of any objective methods of 
measuring the intensity with which an opinion is held." Under our 
definition and a strictly behavioristic approach, in the absence of 
any other qualitying data, we must regard purely formal and habit- 
ual behavior as our index to opinion. Millions of people attending 
certain churches and rendering lip-service to certain doctrines over 
a period of many years would appear to justify the assumption ofa 
rather settled opinion on these matters. Nevertheless members of 
such a group may suddenly abandon their affiliation in large num- 
bers and take positions of advanced skepticism. In such cases the 
process of disintegration of their old beliefs may have been a very 
slow process. But, to the extent that it has been secret, the change 

? E.g., the case of Senator Lynn Frazier of North Dakota. He was elected gov- 
ernor in 1920, recalled in 1921, and elected to the United States Sena-e in 1922. 


* See S, A Rice, “The Political Vote as a Frequency Distributior," Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, March, 1924, pp. 70-75. Also the same author's 
Quantitative Methods in Politics (1928), chap. vi. Rice’s contributions indicate the 
difficulty of interpreting the vote as an index of opinion because elections call for a 


“yes” or “no” decision on alternatives on neither of which the voter has very emphatic 


views. Election issues tend to be drawn as near as possible to the central massing of 
opinion in order to attract the large groups of moderates who are “on the fence.” The 
people with emphatic or extreme views will vote for the side which seems closer to 
their view. But the intensity with which an opinion is held is obviously of great im- 
portance in determining the ease with which it can be shifted. Since the issue is drawn 
as finely as possible between the two large opposing moderate groups, the result is ob- ' 
viously easily shifted from one side to the other by (a) a very sligkt change in issues, 
or (b) by a slight increase in the vigor of the campaign of the opposite side or other 
factors affecting the participation In the election. The result may appear as a sudden 
change in opinion, although the views of each public remains practically the same as 
it was when the other party won the election. (On the probable effects of campaigns 
on opinion, see Rice, ibid., chap. xviii, Also G. A. Lundberg, “Campaign Expenditures 
and Election Results,” Social Forces, VI (March, 1928), 452-37.) 
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seems sudden. The behaviorist is, of course, as interested as anyone 
in devising methods whereby the mechanisms behind the more for- 
mal and overt behavior can be observed scientifically.** 

While many cases of alleged sudden changes in public opinion are 
thus to be attributed to our inadequate methods of determining 
group opinion, it cannot be denied, of course, that if we include the 
less rational and less deliberate group adjustments, sudden changes 
are both real and pronounced. The fickleness of the mob, for exam- 
ple, can be rather well substantiated. To the extent that public 
opinion approaches the mob level in spontaneity, emotionalism, and 
shallowness, sudden changes are likely.” Opinions lightly held 
either through indifference, lack of contact with relevant facts, or 
lack of deliberation regarding them, are, of course, correspondingly 
easy to change. Many of the so-called sudden changes in public 
opinion are really mob reactions following the swing of the pendu- 
lum.** A program initiated and carried through with much enthu- - 
siasm is very likely to be carried too far, with the inevitable reac- 
tion. The swingback is likely to be sudden and violent in proportion 
to the emotionalism and lack of deliberation which characterized 
the original movement. Such changes, however, must be regarded as 
manifestations of mob-mindedness rather than of public opinion as 
we have defined it in this paper? Of course it must be conceded 
that most so-called public opinion is really a mob phenomenon. The 
great masses can have very few rational opinions for they have 
neither the necessary access to the facts nor the willingness or abili- 
ty to interpret them. 

Finally, it should be recognized that opinion is always relative to 
definite situations, and that therefore what appears to be inconsist- 
ent or erratic public opinion on a subject is frequently merely reac- 

n L. J. Carr (op. cit., pp. 26-27), gives an excellent summary of the types of prob- 
lems the investigation of which would furnish data as to the intensity or casualness of 
opinion. 

"= Behavior characterized as “emotional” and “fickle” is, of course, to be explained 
in terms of balanced opposing action patterns each of which is about equally ready to 
respond to a given situation. Mob-mindedness, therefore, 1s ne a condi- 
tion of badly integrated or unstably organized action patterns. 


“Cf. E. H. Paget, “Sudden Changes in Group Opinion,” Social Forces (March, 
1929), 438-44. This article is a good survey of the whole question of sudden changes. ! 


95 Supra, pp. 400—401. 
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tions to different situations. If a political party or other public de- 
clares itself vigorously in favor of improving the condition of the 
farmer during the campaign and after election ignores the practical 
measures of agricultural relief, it does not necessarily prove either 
that the announced platform was not the "true" opinion of the 
group at the time of the campaign, or that their opinion has under- 
gone a change in the meantime. The two situations are different 
both as regards the ends to be achieved and the means whereby they 
are to be attained. In the first case, the principal end is to capture 
the farmers! votes and the means are verbal promises. After the 
election the practical program involves many considerations not 
present in the first situation. 'The opinion has changed because the 
situation has changed. 

4. The “superiority” of public opinion.—4A fourth aspect which 
has received attention in the literature of public opinion is the ques- 
tion as to whether public opinion is *superior" to individual opinion. 
The problem is, of course, a survival of dualistic social thought 
which sets up the individual and the public as mutually exclusive 
entities. Thus, McDougall says: “It [public opinion] has in any 
healthy nation far higher standards of right and justice and toler- 
ance than the majority of individuals could form or maintain; that 
is to.say, it is in these respects far superior to an opinion which 
would be the resultant or algebraic sum of the opinions of all the 
living individuals."** This is true, according to Professor McDou- 
gall, because “leading personalities" tend to dominate public opin- 
ion. Cooley comes to the same conclusion and is somewhat clearer 
in his terminology. “A little common sense and observation," he 
says, “will show that the expression of a group is nearly always su- 
perior for the purpose in hand to the average capacity of its mem- 
bers. I do not mean morally superior, but simply more effective in 
the direction determined by the prevalent feeling. . . .. If a 
group does not function through its most competent instruments, it 
is simply because of imperfect organization." This is necessarily 
so, since, if "the purpose at hand" is itself defined by the group, the 
“most competent instrument” will be that which, in the group's 
opinion, best fits the purpose so defined. Of course, the organic view 


^ William McDougall, The Group Mind (1921), p. 264. 
* Social Organisation, pp. 124-25. 
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of public opinion which we have taken in the present chapter ren- 
ders this problem as obsolete as would be the question as to whether 
the adjustment which an individual finally makes in a given situa- 
tion is superior to any or all other adjustments which he may have 
felt more or less strongly motivated to make. 


CONCLUSION 


That the behavioristic approach in psychology has served as a 
most powerful impetus to the development of that science would 
probably be admitted even by the most vigorous opponents of the 
more radical behaviorists. In fact, if one compares present psycho- 
logical controversy with that of twenty-five years ago it appears 
that present disagreements are really controversies between differ- 
ent varieties of behaviorists. The old position has been practically 
abandoned. 

It is my belief that sociology is now undergoing a similar revolu- 
tion. This involves a realistic attitude toward the group concept, 
which has already been assumed by the cultural sociologists and 
others. It is fundamentally an organismic-functional approach. But 
the bad repute of some of the organismic theories of the last genera- 
tion are operating as a taboo on the full acceptance of the logical im- 
plications of the organismic position. Organism is conceived as a 
structural and morphological entity applicable only to individuals. 
The result is some incongruities in trying to hold on to individual- 
istic concepts and definitions after having gone over to a collectiv- 
istic position. Vague and unworkable definitions of such concepts 
as public opinion are the result. 

There is no need to insist that society is an organism either for 
analogical or other purposes, especially as long as the word has in 
popular usage such a profound biological significance. But the be- 
havioristic approach has definite organismic implications, and there 
_ isno need to become frightened out of this approach by these impli- 
cations. To speak of the study of the behavior of groups definitely 
implies that degree of integration and relationship among parts of a 
unit which are by definition characteristic of organisms. In this 
sense the concept is as useful in sociology as in biology or psy- 
chology. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS—AN INSTITUTION 
IN THE MAKING 


AN EXAMPLE OF SOCIAL INVENTION AND 
~ SOCIAL ENGINEERING 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Sodal Science Absiracis 


ABSTRACT 


. 'This article describes a sequence of the factors that Jed up to the establishment of 
an international co-operative effort in which more than 1,800 scholars participate. It 
analyzes the process of organizing a scientific journal which publishes 15,000 abstracts 
& year, based upon the systematic examination of about 400,000 articles contained in 
4,000 serials which are printed in thirty-six languages. Social Science Abstracts origi- 
nated in the need of keeping informed on the important contributions to the social sci- 
ences contained in the ever increasing volume of periodicals and serials in the litera- 
ture of many countries. Contacts with European scholars were made in the summer 
of 1928; the collaboration of American scholars was secured; and the first issue of thé 
journal was distributed in March, 1929. By December a complete volume containing 
11,093 abstracts had been published. Volume II for the year 1930 will contain over 
I5,000 abstracts. Accuracy and system are essential. The office editors handle 400,000 
articles a year selecting the articles to be abstracted. To prevent duplication, the title 
of every article is cleared against & central file before mailing to an abstractor. About 
18,000 titles were mailed out during 1929. In a few cases (600) responsibility for an 
entire journal is assigned to one or more scholars. Six office editors, as well as 1,800 
abstractors are employed on this task. Selection, checking, assignment, follow-up, re- 
cording, editing, proof reading, and correspondence as well as financial management, 
bookkeeping and circulation, take the full time of twenty persons on the central edi- 
torial staff. The abstract office is a center of a network of co-operative effort reaching 
out to forty-five nations of the world and now (1930) embracing the collaboration of 
1,800 specialists in thirty-six languages. How is it possible to integrate the work of 
critical Specialists? Social Science Abstracts does this by printing the results of re- 
search in one specialty in close juxtaposition and in organic relationship with the re- 
sults of other specialties. Thus the evils of compartmentalism are avoided. The spe- 
cialist may now read on the borderline of his subject; he may delve into the literature 
of allied subjects and discover critical cross-lights on his own narrow interest. Scholars 
of different nations and with diiferent cultural heritages may pool the results of their 
individual research in a common medium of international range and scope. These 
larger functions, first dimly seen at the beginning, now emerge out of the detail of 
such practical and concrete services as time saving, the avoidance of duplication of 
effort, and the making accessible of materials, and so encourage us to believe that the 
abstract service will increasingly perform a valuable educational service. 


DH SHODUCIION 


During the twenty-six years that elapsed between 1899 and 1925 
the increase in circulation in millions of copies per issue of month- 
lies and quarterlies was 174 per cent. In 1927, the Wilson Union 
List of Serials showed that the libraries in the United States and 
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Canada contained in all branches of periodical literature the tre- 
mendous total of 75,000 serials. 

Owing to the great complexity of modern society and the vast 
amount of material which must be examined before a generalization 
is valid, it has become necessary to organize research by setting up 
co-operative groups of scholars. Illustrations are the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research, the Harvard Committee on Economic 
Research, various bureaus of research in government, the Russell 
sage Foundation. | 

Abstracting services in the physical sciences, such as Chemécal 
Abstracts, Botanical Abstracts,and Science Abstracts served as pat- 
terns of what might be done in the social sciences. A factor in the es- 
tablishment of Soctal Science Abstracts was the existence of limited 
abstract services in the American Journal of Sociology since 1896, 
and in the American Economic Review since 1911. A second fac- 
tor was the existence since 1919 of a. Committee on Social Abstracts 
of the American Sociological Society. The personnel of the Commit- 
tee consisted of Robert E. Park, U. G. Weatherly, and F. Stuart 
Chapin, chairman. The annual reports of this Committee are printed 
in the Publications of the American Sociological Society. A third fac- 
tor was the establishment in 1923 of a Sub-Committee on Bibliog- 
raphy in the Economic Sciences by the Committee on Science and 
Bibliography of the Committee on International Intellectual Co- 
operation of the League of Nations. A fourth factor in the creation 
of a comprehensive abstracting service in the social sciences was 
the active interest of the officials of the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial in promoting scientific research in the social sciences and 
the study of the problems of social relations. 


INTEGRATION 


As early as 1923 official representatives of the American Political 
Science Association, the American Economic Association, and the 
American Sociological Society had started formal and regular meet- 
ings in anticipation of the more formal and corporate organization 
of the Social Science Research Council in 1925. One of the first 
standing committees of this unincorporated representative group 
‘which preceded the present Social Science Research Council was a 
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Committee on Social Science Abstracts, consisting of Professor Wil- 
liam Anderson, of the University of Minnesota; Professor Davis R. 
Dewey, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; Professor 
Walter F. Wilcox, of Cornell University; and Professor F. Stuart 
Chapin, of the University of Minnesota as chairman. 

In the spring of 1927 the actual work of preparation for a pos- . 
sible abstracting service in the social sciences began. A conference 
was held at Cleveland to which were invited the editors of several - 
of the scholarly journals in the field of the social sciences. Prepara- 
` tions were then made for a thorough-going report on the problem to 
be delivered at the Hanover Conference of the Social Science Re- 
search Council in August, 1927. The committee turned in a rather 
detailed report recommending the establishment of a journal of ab- 
stracts in the social sciences. The Council approved the report at _ 
the Hanover Conference and in the fall of 1927 the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial agreed to subsidize the plan for a period of 
ten years. The original proposal of the committee had to do with an 
abstract service covering the fields of economics, political science, 
sociology, and statistics. 'This scope was broadened by action of the 
Council at the Hanover Conference to include the fields of cultural 
anthropology, human geography, and history. 


BUILDING THE STRUCTURE OF THE INSTITUTION 


The Committee on Social Science Abstracts was reconstituted 
early in 1928 in order to make available the experience of the editors 
in the different fields of the social sciences. The committee then 
consisted of Isaiah Bowman, geographer; Davis R. Dewey, econo- 
mist; Ellsworth Faris, sociologist; Carlton J. H. Hayes, historian; 
Frederic A. Ogg, political scientist; Frank A. Ross, statistician; _ 
Clark Wissler, anthropologist; and F. Stuart Chapin as chairman. 
This committee held two sessions in the spring of 1928. Isaiah Bow- 
man was made chairman of the enlarged Committee on Organiza- 
tion. F. Stuart Chapin was selected as editor-in-chief and authorized 
to visit the leading research institutes in the social sciences of the 
capitals of Europe during the summer of 1928, and to represent So- 
cial Science Abstracts officially at meetings of the Sub-Committee 
in International Economic Bibliography of the League of Nations 
at Geneva. 
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. Prior to this visit to Europe a partial editorial staff was selected 
to begin work in June, 1928. It consisted of Robert M. Woodbury 
(economics), associate editor; Laverne Burchfield (political sci- . 
ence), assistant editor; H. C. Engelbrecht (history), assistant edi- 
tor; and H. R. Hosea (sociology), assistant editor. The early work 
in geography was done by Elizabeth T. Platt. In December, 1928, 
Virginia Dewey (geography and anthropology) joined the staif as 
assistant editor. During the spring of 1929, Walther I. Brandt (his- 
tory), associate editor; and Mildred Palmer (political science), as- 
sistant editor, joined the staff for a period of six months to help the 
organization over the peak load of its first year's effort. 


TRANSFERS OF GENERAL PROCEDURES 

As early as December, 1927, the hazards of the problem of clas- 
sification were well recognized and it was then proposed that the 
secretaries of the several national learned societies be requested to 
appoint for each society at the time of its annual meeting in Decem- 
ber, 1927, a committee of scholars charged with the responsibilities 
frst, of drawing up for their field the framework of a practical 
scheme of classification of its subject matter, and second, to advise 
with the organizing Committee on Social Science Abstracts in the 
selection of editors and scholarly collaborators. Seven committees 
were accordingly appointed in the winter 1927—28, one in each of 
the following fields: anthropology; economics, geography, history, 
political science, sociology, and statistics. It was suggested that the 
several efforts at classification avoid logical and systematic formu- 
lations and concentrate on the preparation of plans of classification 
which represented practical experience in research in certain specific 
problems. 'The result was that controversies that would have been 
ruinous to the enterprise at this stage were avoided. Plans of clas- 
sification were turned in by each committee of specialists to the gen- 
eral Committee on Organization, and this commit:ee in its meetings 
of the spring of 1928 succeeded in integrating the seven schemes 
into one synthetic plan which, although it was obliged to present a 
compromise on many points, did nevertheless provide for such 
basic categories as the chronological, the functicnal, and the geo- 
graphic. The scheme of classification went through four drafts and 
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is still in operation as a basis for the classification of materials 
printed in Soctal Science Abstracts. | 

It was chiefly by and through the advice of the seven advisory 
committees that the co-operation of 160 volunteer consulting editors 
was obtained. 

. Another transfer of policy from the experience of other abstract 
services of an international character was that of seeking to obtain 
the co-operation of foreign scholars by making individual contacts 
rather than by semi-political connections through formal national 
committees in each nation. This policy succeeded in enlisting the 
assistance of many of the leaders of thought and research in other 
parts of the world and avoided committing the new enterprise to any 
particular national school of thought. Perhaps one indication of 
the wisdom of this procedure is the fact that Social Science Ab- 
stracts has subscriptions from forty-five European nations, and col- 
laborators in all parts of the civilized world. 


du OF SPECIAL TECHNIQUES 


Building the structure of Social Sctence Abstracts required also 
the transfer of especially devised techniques whenever these had 
been perfected. How could a list of periodicals be obtained was one 
question of very sa dam importance.. Here we found the Wilson 
Union List of Serials invaluable and this storehouse of ihformation 
has been continuously drawn on since. It was supplemented by spe- 
cial lists obtained from the Ost-Europa Institut of the University 
of Breslau (9oo titles), from the Institute of Economics and His- 
tory of Copenhagen (174 titles), from the Anthropological Museum 
at Leningrad (10o titles), from the Institute of Economics at Kiel 
(1,500 titles), as well as from the kind co-operation of individual 
scholars in Europe, in the Far East, and in South America. 

At the outset it was necessary to obtain some uniformity in the 
content and quality of the abstracts to be prepared. 'The experience 
of Biological Abstracts and Chemical Abstracts suggested the prep- 
aration of the Guide for Abstractors which embodies the contribu- 
tions of each member of the editorial staff during the summer and 
early fall of 1928. 

What is the best procedure in assigning articles to be abstracted? 
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Two alternatives appeared to be practicable. One was for the edi- 
.tors to select the titles of articles to be abstracted and then send the 
citations to scholars to make abstracts. The other was to assign re- 
sponsibility for both the selection of the articles and the abstracting 
of them to one scholar by asking him to examine systematically all 
numbers of one or more specialized journals. Both methods were 
adopted. After two years of operation we now have over 800 jour- 
nals assigned to scholars, and the editorial staff itself examines titles 
in some 3,200 journals. | 

The assumption upon which Social Science Abstracts is based is 
this: If a considerable number of specialists will agree to send to a 
central office on request abstracts of the important articles-that they 
would read in following the regular course of tbeir special interests, 
it would then be possible to pool the results with a minimum of effort 
and expense and publish them in a common medium to the mutual 
advantage of all. This assumption seems justified by the fact that 
even before any issue was published (No. x of Vol. I bearing the im- 
print of March, 1929, was published on February 20, 1929) there 
had accumulated in the editorial offices over 3,000 abstracts. Fur- 
thermore, by the spring of 1930 more than 1,500 scholars, were co- 
operating in the preparation of abstracts. 

Another question was “What is the best typography and format 
for an abstract journal?” The thorough study of the problem made 
by the editots of Biological Abstracts, and especially by Dr. J. R. 
Schramm, editor of Biological Abstracts, decided the committee . 
to use the same size page as Biological Abstracts. The two-column 
page printed in eight-point type was thé result of psychological ex- 
periments on fatigue and eye strain in reading and represented the 
optimum length of line of 7% centimeters. A special grade of light 
paper based on U. S. Bureau of Standards tests was likewise se- 
lected. The valuable experience of Biological Abstracts was drawn 
on in the preparation of very detailed specifications furnished to 
prospective bidders. In the course of the spring and summer of 1928 
bids on these specifications were obtained from thirteen firms lo- 
cated in different parts of the United States. TThe two lowest bids 
presented estimates $7,000 below the maximum for a yearly print- 
ing contract. 'The George Banta Publishing Company, of Menasha, 
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Wisconsin, was given the contract chiefly because of the experience 
of this firm in the publication of periodicals, one of which was a 
great abstracting service. . 

Social Science Abstracts thus became more than an editorial: or- 
ganization, it became a publishing enterprise. Toward the end’ of 
1928, Social Science, Abstracts was incorporated under the laws of 
the State of New Yolk. The personnel of the Committee on Organ- 
. ization became the unsalaried personnel of the Board of Directors 
of the corporation: Isaiah Bowman, president and chairman of the . 
Board; Carlton J. H. Hayes, vice-president; Frank A. Ross, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and Davis R. Dewey, Ellsworth Faris, Frederick 
A. Ogg, and Clark Wissler, members of the Board. 

As the execution of the business activities of the corporation fell | 
upon the full time members of the editorial staff, it was necessary to 
set up a division of labor. H. R. Hosea was made business manager 
in addition to. his sociology editorial responsibilities. He assumed 
charge of bookkeeping, accounting, subscriptions, and circulation 
records. H. C. Engelbrecht in addition to his history editorial duties 
was made advertising manager and was made responsible for the 
organization of the promotion work. 


HOW THE ORGANIZATION OPERATES , 


The growth of the enterprise has been phenomenal. The chart 
and figures indicate the rapidity of growth in the different activities 
of the institution and illustrate the mass of detail*which required 
study and organization. 

The six departmental editors addressed their attention to the so- 
lution of the pressing problems within their respective fields, and the 
editor-in-chief devoted most of his time to a study of the major 
trends of activity in the field which the abstracts attempted to cover. 
In January, 1929, the editor made a job analysis of al! the activities 
in the different divisions of the organization, and after a careful 
study certain fundamental processes of production began to stand 
out clearly as the deeper currents of activity. Perhaps the simplest. 
way therefore to explain these processes is to call attention to the 
chart which is a photographic reproduction of the original wall . 
chart. , 
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The. Posee of periodicals and serials obtained from various 
sources gradually increased until a total of 3,000 serials was drawn 
on for the contents of the first volume. The number of these serial 
publications by subject is shown in Table I of the chart. 

_ The following criteria of selection were formulated early in the 
fall of 1928 and embodied in the Guide for Abstractors: 


CRITERIA OF SELECTION 


The test of published materials to be abstracted is in general the criterion of 
new information, in the sense of important factual studies and contributions to 
theory and opinion, in the fields of the social sciences. Interpretation of this 
statement depends somewhat upon the peculiar characteristics of a particular 
field. Nevertheless, it is important to seek a systematic (if not wholly objective) 
basis for selection which will be common to several fields. With this purpose in 
mind the following criteria are suggested as a general guide to abstractors: 


INCLUDE 


ri. Newly discovered or assembled information resuiting from original re- 
search in gathering new information or from comparative study of known ma- 
terials. 

2. New interpretations of known materials. 

3. New hypotheses or newly stated hypotheses for research and verification. 

4. New techniques and methods of research in the form of variations in old 
methods, additions to old techniques, or combinations of old techniques into 
new. 

s. New criticisms of research procedures or of the results of epplying such 
procedures. , 

6. New criticism of hypotheses for research. "A 

7. New criticism of old interpretations of materials. 


EXCLUDE 


r. Summaries of known and accessible materials whether factual, interpre- 
tative, methodological, or critical in nature, such, for example, as textbooks. 

2. Reviews which evaluate and add nothing new. 

3. Speculative and theoretical material not formulated into usibus or 
not carefully stated as mere hypotheses. 


Taking 3,000 periodicals in twenty-six languages as the first year 
total requiring examination, it is estimated that 300,000 articles a 
year appear in these serials which require consideration. Twelve 
hundred of these periodicals are accessible in the library of Colum- 
bia University. Every morning two of our editors go to the acces- 
sions department of the library, and before the periodicals are put 
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on the shelves, their contents are examined and titles which meet 
the test of selective criteria are marked for abstracting; 700 addi- 
tional periodicals are covered at intervals in the same manner at the 
other libraries in New York City; 500 periodicals are received in 
the editorial offices and similarly covered; but 600 journals are ex- 
amined by responsible scholars in other parts of the world. These 
collaborators examine the contents and select the titles worthy of 
abstracting. They then make the abstracts and mail them to us. In 
this way 48 Scandinavian periodicals are covered by scholars at the 
Institute of Economics and History at Copenhagen; roo Russian 
periodicals are covered by scholars at the Anthropological Museum 
in Leningrad; 12 Scandinavian periodicals are covered at the Mu- 
seum at Göteborg; 24 periodicals in Polish are covered by scholars 
of the Sociological Institute of the University at Poznan; 60 period- 
icals are covered by scholars at the University of Geneva and the 
International Labor Office. À national committee of Chinese schol- 
ars is preparing abstracts of Chinese materials and a national com- 
mittee of Tapanese scholars is doing the same for Japanese period- 
icals. In addition to these contacts with foreign research institutes 
and organizations a large number of journals are assigned to indi- 
vidual scholars in the United States and other countries. g 

So much for the barest mention of the problem of getting access 
to periodicals. Pages could be written on the complications in- 
volved, some of these are extremely interesting, others would only 
be a burden to the reader. l 

The problem of duplicates has been practically solved by the 
creation of a central record and clearing house, which operates in 
this way: When a title is selected to be abstracted, a stenographer 
types a complete citation on a 3x5 green slip with a pink slip carbon. 
As soon as the day’s selection of titles has been typed in this way 
they are taken to a central periodical file indicated in this chart. In 
this file there are especially designed cards, each one bearing the 
name, address, subject, etc., of one of the 4,000 periodicals now 
regularly examined.’ The typed titles are then cleared on this cen- 

* The central periodical file is set up in five columns. In each column there are 
twenty-three flat steel drawers with a capacity of fifty-five cards, thus the whole file 


has a capacity of 6,825 cards. This bit of office equipment is mentioned because we 
have found it to be a considerable economy of funds in the long run, although the ini- 
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tral file by the simple procedure of noting on each periodical’s card 
the volume, year, issue number, and the number of pages of each 
citation taken. When a duplicate occurs, there is a citation already 
on the card like the new one and it is immediately traced down so 
that the title is not assigned to two different pecple. If there is no 
duplicate, the pink and green slips are punched. All punched pairs 
of slips are then distributed to the editorial departments at least 
once daily. The editor in each department then classifies the titles 
so received by the subdivisions of his field. The more general of 
these subdivisions are indicated in the Table cf Contents of the 
monthly issues of the Abstracts. The number of titles by depart- 
ments listed during the first year reached a total of 16,839. This is 
less than 6 per cent of the estimated total number of articles ex- 
amined. In other words, the selective processes throw out more 
than 94 per cent of the material at the outset. It will be further noted 
that we have entered on the chart the fact that 1,052 titles were dis- 
carded. This means that even after the initial stringent selection it 
was decided that 1,000 of the titles selected were actually not.worth 
abstracting. 

Having obtained the titles, checked them for duplicates, classified 
them by fields and specialty, the next task is that of assigning the 
titles to the abstractor. Here again it is necessary to set up a central 
system whereby abstractors will receive only those titles which fall 
within the field of their special interest, consist of articles written in 
the language that they can read, and are found in the periodicals 
located in the libraries accessible to them. In other words, it is nec- 
essary for every editor, before he makes an assignment of a title, to 
bring together the proper combination of the specialist, the lan- 
guage, and the library. Information about the libraries in which 
certain periodicals are found is obtained from the Wilson Union 
List and similarly recorded. Originally, the editors were obliged to 
do this themselves. The operation has now, however, been so well 
systematized that competent secretaries with language knowledge 
and a knowledge of the subject matter have been made responsible, 





tial investment is high. The reason for the economy is that the flat visible cards can 
be noted rapidly, whereas a vertical card file would require mcre expenditure of time 
in noting and hence the employment of an additional clerk. 
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department by department, for doing this work. Having found, 
therefore, the proper combination of specialist, language, and li- 
brary, the original green slip upon which the title was typed is 
mailed to the abstractor. The reverse side of the green slip con- 
tains directions to the abstractor. When a first assignment is made, 
the abstractor receives a copy of the Guide for Abstractors. At the 
time the green slip is mailed, the pink slip or carbon Guplicate of the 
title goes into the editor’s file as a record of the assignment, proper- 
ly dated. If in the course of two weeks the green slip accompanied . 
by the abstract is not received, a follow-up card is sent. During the 
first twelve months of operation 11,732 titles were assigned in this 
way toa group of 1,311 abstractors. 

The 600 journals assigned contributed 1,300 abstracts during the 
. first twelve months. Upon receipt in this office, the manuscripts of 
abstracts coming in in this way were provided with a green and pink 
slip record. These slips were then cleared in the central periodical 
file, and clipped back on the manuscript if no duplicates were found. 
During the first year of operation a total of 12,260 abstracts were 
obtained from assigned titles and journal assignments. Inasmuch 
as abstractors are requested to indicate when a title is not worth ab- 
stracting, it becomes necessary to throw out a certain number of 
titles actually assigned and some abstracts when received indicate 
so clearly the inferior content of the original article as to justify ex- 
clusion. In this way 460 abstracts were discarded. This makes a. 
total of 1,516 items discarded or about ro per cent of the total titles 
selected during the first year.  —— 

Abstracts are received written in the Janguage of the original ar- 
ticle. After some experimentation, this method proved to be better 
than that of having our foreign abstractors attempt to prepare ab- 
stracts in English of articles originally written in a variety of lan- 
guages. 

After the abstracts are received, the editing process proceeds at 
the convenience of the editor concerned. His first task is usually to 
classity the abstracts under the proper subtopic in his file. We have 
devised a decimal system of classification which simplifies the proc- 
ess. The same device is used by the editor to indicate the names of 
topics in other fields to which a particular abstract should be cross- 
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referenced. Furthermore, the editor writes down at the time of edit- 
ing the words that will go into the subject index for the content of 
each abstract. The editors are expected to smooth the English of 
the abstracts and to make the statements more concise and brief. 
Index slips are written by the editors at the time the manuscript 
is prepared for publication; are then filed alphabetically, subject 
by subject; and towards the end of the year the various alphabetic ` 
files of the different departments are consolidated into one large file. 
The monthly make-up of an issue is a process of some interest 
and of considerable practical importance. The printing schedule 
covers in general a period of sixty days. On the twenty-fifth of each 
month allotment of space is made for the issue which will be pub- 
lished on the twenty-fifth of the second month thereafter. The allot- 
ment of space is made by the editor-in-chief and depends upon the 
accumulated reserves of unpublished abstracts in each department, 
the number of abstracts published by each department in preceding 
issues, the number of reserves which would be unpublished provided 
a certain special allotment should be made and the dates of original 
publication.of the articles abstracted. Originally it was necessary to 
strive for balancing of the copy, so that at least all the important 
subdivisions of each of the seven fields were represented. As time 
passed, however, material could be published as fast as it was re- 
ceived rather than published in accordance with the principles of a 
balanced copy. When allotment is made and posted department edi- 
tors assemble edited copy to the quantity consistent with the allot- 
ment. The assembly of department copy is completed on the. 
fifth of each month. The make-up of departmental copy involves 
the arrangement of the manuscript in the order of subtopics indi- 
cated by the usual table of contents with additional subdivisions as 
material makes those divisions necessary. Interspersed among the 
manuscript copy are the head sheets bearing the code number of 
the worded heading. Inasmuch as the printer has the wording of the 
heads corresponding to the code. number this saves time in the 
office. When a department has its copy assembled on the fifth of the 
month, it is then exchanged, i.e., the history editor exchanges his 
copy with the political science editor and each reads the other's 
copy, etc. In this way certain errors are caught. On the twelfth of 
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each month this exchange reading is completed and all departmental 
copy is turned into the main office for the make-up of the entire 
monthly issue. 

The first step in the make-up of the entire monthly issue is to 
number the manuscript. A numbering machine which repeats the 
number three times is used so that the pink slip and the green slip 
corresponding to each manuscript. receive the same number. The 
numbers run consecutively and continue the series of the last pub- 
lished issue of the Abstracts. When this process is completed, the 
green slips are removed from the copy and are arranged alphabet- 
ically, and these become the copy for the authors' index for this 
issue. 1 
The next process is the transfer of cross-references to head sheets. 
At this point in the make-up the pink slips still remain attached to 
the corresponding abstract manuscript. It was noted in an earlier 
: part of this article that at the time the editor edited the manuscript. 
_he wrote upon the pink slip the code number of the headings to 
which that particular abstract should be cross-referenced. Conse- 
quently, in this part of the make-up, it is necessary to see that the 
serial number of each manuscript is entered upon the sheet which 
bears the code number of the heading to which the editor had orig- 
inally cross-referenced it. This process sometimes necessitates the 
adding of additional headsheets because of the accumulation of 
cross-references to such headings, although no abstracts are actual- 
ly published under them in this issue. Once the process of trans- 
. ferring the cross-references to head sheets is completed, the pink 
slips are removed from the manuscript and returned in serial order 
to the files of each departmental editor. The next step is to number 
all sheets of the manuscript, i.e., each separate sheet, whether it be 
the first or the second page of an abstract manuscript or merely a 
head sheet, receives a number. This serial arrangement provides 
the printer with a quick key to the proper order of the copy, in the 
event an issue becomes disarranged. 

The next process is to assemble the Table of Contents for this 
issue. This is done from the manuscript which is now accurately 
numbered. The final process is checking the running heads which 
must be used at the top of the pages in the issue. With this done, the 
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copy is ready to be mailed to the printer. The whole process of 
make-up takes from three to four days depending upon the size of 
the issue and takes the full time of one or more persons. 

Copy is mailed to the printer on the fi:teenth of each month. Two 
successive galleys are read at the printer's plant and a page proof 
is sent to the editorial office. The page proof af an issue is ordi- 
narily received about the first of each month and is then distributed 
to the editorial departments. The corrected page proof is mailed 
back to the printer about the fifth of each month. Revised page 
proof is received about the twelfth of each month and mailed back 
about the sixteenth. The processes of preparing copy, make-up, and 
proof reading overlap in any two successive issues. This is one of 
the reasons for the sixty-day printing schedule. 


STAFF TEAMWORK 


The sequence of complex processes just outlined was not worked 
out all at once. The practice of fortnightly meetings of the editorial 
staff was adopted at the outset. The discussions of these meetings 
ranged over the whole gamut of editorial and publication problems. 
No other single factor was more responsible for effective teamwork 
than these conferences. | 

We had to create our own terminology to describe our problems 
as we went along. There were complex processes and abstract rela- 
tionships to be defined. When defined, we had to think through, col- 
lectively and individually, the various alternatives to a particular 
solution that would save needless expenditures of effort, time, and 
money. Speaking psychologically, we tried to conduct our trial and 
error attempts on the thought level or the symbolic plane of behavior 
rather than by expensive overt trial and error. The various steps in 
any process, such for example as checking for duplicates, had to be 
isolated, defined, put in their proper sequence and then reduced to 
routine. This was sometimes done by job analysis of a particular 
activity, but more often by extended staff discussion (symbolic sub- 
stitution). To ascertain the extent to which the staff utilized as a 
group the process of symbolic substitution and tried to solve its 
problems in advance, the editor made a study of certain distinguish- 
able types of activity which could be grouped under different head- 
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ings and then counted the number of times each form of activity 
was mentioned (a) on agenda of editorial staff conferences and dis- 
cussions, and (b) in typed memos of directions to staff on procedure 
during the period November, 1928, to December, 1929. The fol- 
lowing are the results: | 

I. Organizing the outlines of a procedure, ro times. 

2. Division of labor in a procedure, 53 times. 

3. Conferences on planning, 5-1-83 times. 

a) for growth and expansion (59 times). 
b) for personnel adjustments (24 times). 

4. Time schedule of procedure, 75 times. 

This count of distinguishable types of group activity indicates 
that organization of collective habit patterns appeared 226 times. 

The following are distinguishable types of activity of a more in- 
dividual sort: 

I. Organizing materials, cards, forms, records, 57 times. 

2. Standardizing the steps of a pee by which materials are 

~ handled, 63 times. 

3. Reducing details to routines, 99 times. 

4. Processes of delegating routines, 40 times. 

5. Records and record keeping procedures, 109 times. 

It appears from these items that the organization of individual 
habit patterns into specialized manual skills and dexterities oc- 
curred 368 times. In this connection it should be noted that simple 
statistical records of the variation and growth in production were 
systematically begun and kept week by week from November, 1928, 
to the present. These records proved of considerable value in de- 
scribing abstract relationships for the purpose of control and guid- 
ance. 

Another example of reliance on symbolic substitution is the cri- 
teria of selection described on an earlier page. If it is admitted that 
the understanding and solution of many of our present complex 
problems of human relations rests on the use of social symbols 
(symbols of groups, relations, processes), then it can be said that 
Social Science Abstracts gathers into the space between two covers 
the most logical explanations (in word symbols) of cause and effect 
that appear.in the social science literature of the world. The criteria 
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of selection are designed to show which word symbols correspond 
most closely to reality. This is a necessary service to perform inas- 
much as there is a widespread tendency to “juggle” symbols quite 
apart from a check up against the realities represented. Symbols 
are means to the end of understanding réalities not present to sense 
. perception. In “juggling” symbols, the symbols become the ends 
and not the means. Hence the selective criteria are designed to cull 
the wheat from the chaff and to select for record and distribution 
those word symbols that represent reality or are at least susceptible 
of verification. The selective criteria printed in the Guide were 
critically discussed in editorial staff meetings and tested out in all 
subjects before they were offered to our collaborators as a guide to 
practice. 

The attitudes of the members of the staff were built into such pat- 
terns as anxiety for promptness of publication and pride in the ap- 
. pearance of the product. Conflict situations which developed within 
the organization between individual members seemed chiefly to be 
due to the installation of a procedure before sufficient discussion 
and understanding of it. | 

The foregoing statements illustrate some of the types of inter- 
action involved in the direct face-to-face contacts of staff members, 
but if we approach the group psychologically from another angle it 
is possible to note an increase in the derivative contacts or second- 
ary contacts of the staff as a group. This is illustrated concretely by 
the rapid growth in the number of abstractors. The first count was 
made on November 5, 1928, and showed 396 abstractors. On De- 
cember 31, 1929, the total was 1,485. Aside irom individual deriva- 
tive contacts of this sort, formal and active contacts were estab- 
lished with research institutions, university departments, museums, 
government departments, and national committees in Sweden, Den- 
mark, Russia, Switzerland, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Italy, China, 
and Japan. | 


THE LARGER FUNCTION OF SOCIAL SCIENCE ABSTRACTS 
Science has progressed by virtue of the principle of specialization, 
but this trend had led to divergencies of such a merked nature that 
compartmentalism has developed to a positively vicious degree. 
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The question is how can the whole mass be drawn together? By 
what means will it be possible to integrate the work of critical spe- 
cialists? ‘Social Science Abstracts, in common with other great ab- 
stracting services, does this by printing the results of research in one 
specialty in close juxtaposition and in organic relationship with the 
results of other specialties. Thus there is no offense given to the 
sensibilities and habits of thought of the specialist and yet the evils 
of compartmentalism are avoided. For the specialist may now read 
on the borderline of his subject and pick up new leads. He may 
delve into the literature of allied subjects and discover critical cross- 
lights on his own narrow interest. The synthetic type of mind can 
draw together from the broad record those elements that may in- 
tegrate into a new and significant unity. Scholars of different na- 
tions and with different cultural heritages may pool the results of 
their individual research m a common medium of international 
range and scope. 

These larger functions, first dimly seen at the Bering now 
emerge out of the detail of such practical and concrete services as 
time saving, the avoidance of duplication of effort, and the making 
accessible of materials; and so encourage us to believe that the ab-  . 
stract service will increasingly perform a valuable educational serv- 
ice. One assurance of this hope is the fact that with the present 
form and size of abstracts, the journal is a readable journal. Many 
of our subscribers say that they spend profitable evenings reading 
along the borders of their specialties, for they find the abstracts 
as now written are interesting and amply reward time spent in 
browsing. | 


| 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING THE SIZE OF RURAL 
GROUPS IN VIRGINIA 


C. HORACE HAMILTON 
Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 


ABSTRACT 


The size of organized rural groups (ie., the number of members or participants 
per group) determines to a large extent their efficiency; it is an index of social con- 
tact and interaction; and it may be used as one factor in an objective definition and 
measurement of rurality (social contact). In this article, we have partially analyzed 
the following factors which affect the size of rural organized groups in Virginia: rural 
population density, membership-population ratio, distribution of group meeting 
places, social and racial stratification, type of roads, transportation facilities, associa- 
tional attitudes or habits, urbanization and depopulation, leadership, and certain 
unique factors in the life history of the community. The conclusions reached are: (1) 
There are many important factors, other than rural population density, which deter- 
mine the size of rural organized groups; (2) the intelligent control of rural community 
development (e.g., the redistribution of schools and churches) should be based on an 
objective analysis of all the factors determining the size of rural groups; (3) the 
analysis given in this article suggests a method of constructing an index of rurality, a 
device which should be of concrete value in planning or in predicting the development 
of any rural community organization movement. 


It is the purpose of this paper to analyze some óf the more im- 
portant factors affecting the size of rural community groups in Vir- 
ginia. Although the data used are confined to the size of church and 
school groups, the conclusions reached are applicable to such groups 
as: standard community organizations, marketing and purchasing 
organizations, 4-H clubs, lodges, civic clubs, general farmers' or- 
ganizations, and any other kinds of organized social work in the 
country. The main sources of data for this study are: U.S. Census 
reports, Virginia State Department reports, and field work done in 
connection with the recent Virginia Rural Church Survey. 

The size of a rural organized group determines to a large extent 
its efficiency. A small church group is unable to maintain a full- 
time, properly trained minister, to supply adequate equipment, to 
subdivide its membership into various age and sex groups for more 
intensive work and to develop a division of labor in leadership. A 
small rural school group faces similar obstacles: adequate equip- 
ment is rarely available, pupils do not receive the stimulation, of 
competition and contact with others, recreational and leisure-time 
activities are poorly organized, teachers are insufficiently trained or 
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specialized, and the course of study is necessarily limited to a very 
narrow field. ‘The size of a rural group is thus.correlated with social 
contact and interaction. No major social activity of rural people 
: can flourish unless the group unit includes enough individuals for a 
division of labor, for maintenance of efficient lay and professional 
leaders, and for intragroup stimulation. À knowledge, then, of the 
factors affecting the size of rural community groups is not only of 
considerable value to administrators of social and educational 
work but also to students of rural sociology. In fact, rurality, i.e., 
social contact, is negatively correlated with the size of rural groups. 


INCREASE IN SIZE OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL GROUPS 


There has been a rapid increase in the size of rural school groups 
since 1910 but a very slow increase in the size of rural church 
groups. In 19ro there were 6,708 rural school buildings in Virginia 
and the average daily attendance per school was only 32 pupils; 
but, by 1928, there were only 5,684 buildings and the average daily 
attendance had jumped to 57 pupils per building—an increase of 
80 per cent in attendance and yet practically no increase in popu- 
lation density. The average enrolment (not attendance) per rural 
school in 1910 was 59; but by 1928 it was 93—an increase of 59 
per cent within eighteen years. _ 

It is estimated that in 1906 there were approximately 6,000 rural 
churches with an average membership of 100. In 1926 there were 
6,603 rural churches with an average membership of 120—an in- 
crease of 20 per cent in twenty years. 

It is significant that the number of rural school buildings in Vir- 
ginia decreased 17 per cent from r9xo to 1928 but the number of 
rural church buildings increased about xo per cent from 1906 to 
1026, despite improvement of transportation facilities and the 
small increase in rural population. 


REGIONAL VARIATION IN THE SIZE OF RURAL GROUPS 
Although the increasing size of rural groups has received much 
attention from educational leaders and writers, the regional varia- : 
tion in the size of such groups is equally important. In the median 
county of the state the average church membership was 126; the 
first and third quartiles were 89 and 153, respectively; and the 
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quartile deviation was 32 members. The average school enrolment 

in the median county was 72; the first and third quartiles were 54 

and 88, respectively; and the average quartile deviation was 17 

pupils. 
INFLUENCING FACTORS 

The rapid increase in the size oi rural school groups, the slow 
increase in the size of rural church groups, and the wide regional 
variation in the size of both church and school groups invite fur- 
ther thought and analysis. Obviously, there are some very serious 
organization problems connected with the size of rural groups. The 
fact of variation must be taken into consideration in any study of 
rural problems. Upon investigation the following factors were found 
to be moderately or highly correlated with the size of rural groups: 
population density, per cent of population affiliated with the group, 
distribution and location of group meeting places, social and racial 
stratification; type of roads, transportation facilities, topography, 
associational habits or attitudes of the population, urbanization 
and depopulation factors, leadership, and certain factors in the life 
history of the community. 

The common denominator of nearly all the factors listed is dis- 
iance— social and geographical. Decrease the distance between 
rural people physically or psychologically and the size of rural 
groups increases; or increase the distance and the size of rural 
groups decreases. 


RURAL POPULATION DENSITY 

Geographical distance, determining as it does social contact and 
interaction, is perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of 
rurallife. Until the advent of the automobile and good roads the 
variations in the size of rural groups from year to year and from 
county to county were largely caused by variations in population 
density. In 189o there were 34.0 rural people per square mile in 
Virginia; in 1900, 37.6; in 1910, 39.4; in 1920, 40.6. The next 
census will probably show a slight decrease in the density of rural 
population, as the 1925 Census of Agriculture showed a decrease in 
farm population. . i] 

Rural population density in Virginia is highly correlated with 
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the number of pupils per rural school but only moderately corre- 
lated with the number of members per church. The coefficients of 
correlation are .77 and .32, respectively. The higher correlation 
between population density and the size of school groups is due to 
the fact that some of the more densely populated counties have a 
low per cent of the population in the church. If the percentage of 
church membership is held constant—using partial ‘correlation 
technique—the coefficient of correlation between population dens- 
ity and the size of church groups becomes .69. 


TASLE I 
THe RELATION OF DENSITY OF RURAL POPULATION TO 
DISTRIBUTION oF RtRAL Crurcues (WHITE 
AND INEGRO)* 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHURCHES 
RURAL POPULATION PER Nouste of oe 


SQUARE MILE Co7NTIES S 
l : Per 225 Square I aren 
66. Bd Up. curvo ees 10 60.5 24.0 
ROMO A TEET one das ads 28 42.4 35.9 
aU BL oue dare paca a e as 25 35.9 39.7 
20938 o d pesi td doa rs 28 29.9 42.7 
DAE (aou sas ee pe ER 9 23.9 58.0 


* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, IQ26. Population estimated. 


Population density is not only highly correlated with the size of 
rural groups but also with the distance between the meeting places 
of such groups. Table I shows this fact very clearly in regard to 
the size and distribution of rural churches. This table shows that, 
as the population becomes more sparse there is not only a higher ra- 
tio of churches to population (and consequently smaller churches), 
but also a lower ratio of churches to area (and consequently greater 
distance between churches). 


MEMBERSHIP-POPULATION RATIO 


Increasing the membership-population ratio of any rural group 
is equivalent to increasing the density of population so far as the 
size of the group is concerned. ‘This principle is demonstrated in 
Table II. The coefficient of correlation between the percentage of 
church membership and the size of church groups is .68. Holding 
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population density constant, the partial coefficient becomes .82. It 
is, therefore, sociologically important that rural service groups 
should bring into activity the total eligible population. 

The recent increase in the size of church groups can be accounted 
for largely by the increase in the membership-population ratio, but 
only about one-half of the increase in the size of school groups can 
be accounted for by the increase in school enrolment. The mem- 
bership-population ratios of the school and the church have each 
increased 9 per cent in the last twenty years in Virginia but—as al- 
ready mentioned—the size of school groups has increased much 
more than the size of church groups. 


TABLE II 
RELATION BETWEEN PERCENTAGE OF POPULATION 
IN THE CHURCH AND SIZE ox CHURCH GROUPS 
(WHITE AND NEGRO COMBINED)* 





"Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 190. Populetion esti- 


DISTRIBUTION AND LOCATION OF GROUP MEETING PLACES 


The ratio of schools and churches to population is used as a 
basis for analyzing the influence of.the distribution of meeting 
places on the size of rural groups. In 1926 there were 33.7 schools 
and 37.7 churches per 10,000 population in rura! areas; and 3.3 
schools and 11.4 churches per 10,coo population in urban.areas 
of Virginia. An increase in the ratio of groups to the population will 
decrease the size of the group but the correlation varies for differ- 
ent types of groups. The coefficients of correlation between the ra- 
tio of churches and of schools to population and the size of churches 
and of schools are —.43 and —.84, respectively. The low correla- 
tion between the ratio of churches to population and size of 
churches is due to the great variation in the membership-population 
ratio. ` 
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By correlating the distribution of schools and churches with pop- 
ulation density, a significant sidelight can be obtained on the prob- 
lems of overchurching and tardiness in the consolidation of schools. 
Table III shows that in the sparsely populated areas there are 
about as many schools as churches; while in the densely populated 
counties there are many more churches than schools. In other 
words, it is in the small towns and cities that overchurching, as 
measured by the distribution of schools, is most evident. 


TABLE III 


THE RELATION OF POPULATION DENSITY TO THE DISTRI- 
BUTION OF SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES" 


RURAL POPULATION PER NUMBER OF 
SQUARE MILE COUNTIRS 
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* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, rozó; Report of Stale Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, 1926; population estimated. y E 


SOCIAL AND RACIAL STRATIFICATION' ! 

Social distance is just as significant as geographic distance so 
far as the size of rural groups is concerned. Where the people of a 
. community are divided into a number of social strata the basis of 

which is race, culture, wealth, or standards of living, there are usual- 
ly too many small organizations, and any new group organized is 
likely to reach only one, or possibly two social strata. 

Racial lines in Virginia are quite pronounced and the effect of 
racial stratification on the size of rural community groups is easily 
measured. Table IV shows the relation of racial stratification to 
the size of both white and Negro groups (schools and churches). 

* Social stratification may be defined as the differentiation of society into more or 
less distinct groups or classes—the basis of which are attitudes originating in differ- 
ences in family tradition, occupational functions, possession of wealth or power, 


standards of living, educational attainments, or culture. See R. E. Lumley, Principles 
of Sociology, chap. ix. 
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It will be seen that there is a high positive correlation between 
the percentage of Negro population and the size of Negro churches 
and a moderate positive correlation between percentage of Negro 
population and the size of Negro school groups. Increasing the 
percentage of Negro population is, therefore, equivalent to increas- - 
ing the density of Negro population and to decreasing the density 
of white population. Normally, therefore, we should expect to find 
a high negative correlation between the percentage of Negro popu- 
lation and the size of white schools and churches. But such is not 


TABLE IV 


THe RELATION OF RACIAL STRATIFICATION TO THE SIZE OF 
RURAL CHUECH AND SCHOOL GROUPS* 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER GROUP 


PERcentacx OF NEGROES IN | NUMBER OF 
RURAL POPULATION COUNTIES 


GT BNO dJpocsso vectes 7 
BI-DO.Lv. cheer Ed I2 
AI-SO rela eA EXXEXWd I4 
(uer. CRT I7 
21-300.4 an cx cae acis e I3 
YI-90. 0 bue hio ves 12 

OCIO utu tA DCUM 25 





m ae U.S. Consus of Raligious Bodies, ro26; Report of Stats Superintendent of Public Insiruc- 
the case. The smallest church and school groups are found in the 
counties showing either low or high percentage of Negro popu- , 
lation. Further investigation reveals the causes for this peculiar 
curvilinear relationship: (1) There is a high correlation (.70) be- 
tween the percentage of Negro population and the percentage of 
white people who'are church members (see Table V); and as has 
been seen the membership-population ratio is highly correlated 
with the size of church groups. Thus, in the counties having few 
Negroes there are very few white people in the church and conse- 
quently small church groups. Where the population is almost en- 
tirely Negro, a high per cent of the white people are church mem- 
bers, and as a consequence, white church groups are not as small 
as might be expected. 
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(2) Many of the counties having none or few Negroes are in the 
mountainous areas of the state where any type of rural group must 
necessarily be small. This fact also in part accounts for the small 
Negro church and school groups in western Virginia where there 
are few Negroes. 

Social stratification? among white people seems to be negatively 
correlated with the percentage of Negro population. This conclu- 
sion is deduced from Table V and from evidence gathered from 
house-to-house canvasses of several Virginia communities. Table 
V shows that a higher percentage of white people are church mem- 


/ 


TABLE V 


RELATION oF WHITE CHURCH AND SUNDAY SCHOOL MEMBERSHIP 
TO PERCENTAGE OF NEGRO POPULATION* 


AVERAGS PERCENTAGE oF WEITE 





* Source: U.S. Census of Religions Bodies, 1926. Population estimated. 


bers in counties having a high percentage of Negro population. In 
house-to-house canvasses it was found that rural white people (es- 
pecially adults) who have low standards of living (mostly unskilled 
laborers) do not belong to the church or participate much in the 
_ organized life of the rural community. It has also been found that 
churches and organizations tend to appeal to only one or possibly 
two strata of people. In other words, the gist of the above argu- 
ment is that since white church membership is correlated positively 
with the percentage of Negro population and negatively with white 
social stratification, it is reasonable to assume that the percentage 
of Negro population is correlated negatively with social stratifica- 
tion among white groups. A priori it might be assumed also, since 
Negroes with their low standards of living are able to excel in com- 
*See footnote r. 
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petition with white labor, that there are few white laboring families 
with low standards of living in counties having a high percentage 
of Negro population. 

If the above reasoning is sound we might say that where a com- 
munity is free of racial stratification it is likely to be encumbered 
with social stratification in another form. But regardless of the 
type of social stratification, the net effect is smaller rural groups. 


TYPE OF ROADS 


Table VI shows the relation of road development to. the size of 
school and church groups. The coefficient of correlation of the per 


TABLE VI 


THE RELATION OF IMPROVED ROADS TO THE SIZE oy RURAL 
CHURCHES AND SCHOOLS (Warre AND Nzcro)* 


AVERAGE ENROLMENT PER GROUP 





zn le A : eri of Religious Bodies, 1926; Report cf State Superintendent of 

cent of farms on improved roads with the number of members per 
church is .32 and with the number of pupils per school, .52. If 
population density is held constant the coefficients become .23 and 
.39, respectively. l 

The reason for the difference in the relation of road improvement 
to the size of schools and to the size of churches is obviously the 
state controlled school consolidation movement and the decentral- 
ized laissez faire control of church policies by denominational 
bodies. We have here then an excellent illustration of the differ- 
ence between a policy of laissez fatre and one of £elzc social control. 
On the one hand, rural churches have been left on new hard-sur- 
faced highways to die a slow inevitable death, while schools have 
been arbitrarily and quickly eliminated or consolidated by a well- 


organized control group. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE AUTOMOBILE 


'The effect of the automobile on the size of rural church and 
school groups has been similar to and coincident with the develop- 
ment of good roads. Table VII shows the correlation between the 
number of motor vehicles (mostly passenger cars) and the size of 
church and school groups. | 

It is evident from the table that there is apparently no correla- 
tion of the possession of automobiles with the size of school groups 
and a very low correlation (.24) with the size of church groups. 
Other factors such as population density, improved roads, and 
topography undoubtedly are responsible for the low coefficients of 

TABLE VII 


RELATION OF THE AUTOMOBILE TO THE SIZE or CHURCH 
AND SCHOOL GRrours* d 


AVERAGE NUMBER OX PERSONS 


Moron VEHICLES PER 1,000 
POPULATION 





* Source: U.S. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; Annual Report of the Auditor of 
Aee gd Accousts, 1926; and Annual Report of tke Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1926. 


correlation. The enlargement of school groups is of course more 
dependent on good roads and bus transportation than on the pos- 
' session of private cars. 

Data are not available to show the relation of the automobile to 
the size of Sunday school groups but it is available to show the re- 
lation of the automobile to Sunday school membership. Table VITI 
shows that there is a moderate correlation (.55) between the pos- 
session of automobiles and the percentage of Sunday school mem- 
bership. The correlation, however, is abnormally high due to the 
complicating factors of Negro Sunday school membership and 
Negro possession of automobiles. 


MISCELLANEOUS FACTORS 


There are certain other factors not directly subject to statistical 
measurement which influence the size of rural groups. Topography 
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is a, very important factor in western and southwestern Virginia. 
Of the 18 counties showing an average of less than 75 members per 
- white church, 14 are mountainous counties of western or south- 
western Virginia. School groups, however, are not so much affected 
by topography. Of 20 counties showing an average of less than 50 
pupils per school, only ro are mountainous. An cbjective index of 
topography is needed for measuring its influence upon the social 
life of any given area. 

The type of farming, determining as it does population density 
and social stratification, has great influence on the size of groups. 
Soil fertility also affects indirectly the size of rural groups. Asso- 
ciational habits, mores, and group attitudes are also important but 


TABLE VIII 


RELATION OF THE AUTOMOBILE TO SUNDAY 
ScHOOL MEMBERSHIP" 





: US. Census of Religious Bodies, 1926; Annua: Report of 
Auditor of of Public Accounts, 1926. 


are very difficult to study apart from go factors. Industrializa- 
tion and urbanization bear a direct relation to changes in the pop- 
ulation density and types of agriculture and thus affect favorably - 
and unfavorably the size of rural groups. 

Leadership plays an important part in determining the' size of 
rural churches as well as other organized groups. Many of the 
largest rural churches in Virginia have had the advantage of un- 
usual leadership over a long period of years. A Negro rural church 
in Northumberland county has over 1,000 members which fact 
seems to be due to a long period of service of a capable minister. A 
Presbyterian church (white) in Rockbridge county, in just an av- 
erage community, has had only eight ministers over a period of 
two hundred years, and these ministers have been of unusual abil- 
ity. Furthermore, many rural schools as well as various voluntary 
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groups have become much larger than conditions seem to make . 
possible, mainly because a few capable leaders have been instru- 
mental in drawing people on the margin of the community into its 
group life. The effect of local leadership on the size of rural groups 
would make an interesting study within itself. 


CONCLUSION 


It has been shown that a number of factors other than popula- 
tion density enter into the determination of the size of rural groups. 
The intelligent control of rural community development will de- 
pend tó some extent on the cognizance taken of such factors as 
road improvement, changing types of transportation, social strati- 
fication, changing types of agriculture, redistribution of group 
meeting places, depopulation of certain areas, and industrialization 
of rural districts. We are undoubtedly faced with a serious problem 
in the redistribution and consolidation of schools and churches as 
well as with the development of new rural community organiza- 
tions. 

Such far-reaching adjustments should not be made without 
thorough study by competent social engineers. In other words, a 
study of the factors influencing the size of rural groups should lead 
to a more scientific basis for the social control of the readjustments 
now going on in rural life. The above principle is very forcibly ` 
indicated by the difference in the adjustment of the church and of 
the school to changed road conditions. The elimination of schools 
has been planned by a central authority; while the elimination of 
churches has been left to “blind forces.” 

The analysis given in this paper suggests a method for defining 
objectively rurality, social contact, and similar concepts. By the 
use of such objective data as the number of farms on improved 
roads, population per square mile, number of motor vehicles per 
one thousand population, and the size of rural church and school 
groups, it will be possible to construct a county index of rurality 
or social contact which should be useful to administrators of any 
type of organization work or to research workers in selecting type 
areas for study. 
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For a time Japan led the world in the percentage of divorce, but in 1912 the United 
States overtook and exceeded the rate of Japan. The annual average number of di- 
vorces, calculated for five-year periods, since 1884 shows an unbroken downward 
trend. The rate has decreased in spite of factors which are regarded as causes in the 
increasing divorce rate in the United States. Among the eleven geographical districts, 
the prefecture of Okinawa leads in the number of divorces, while Hokkaido has the 
lowest rate. The divorce rate is higher in the prefectures where early marriage takes 
place, and where there is marriage by Mukoyoshi (an adopted son by marriage). The 
divorce rate is higher in cities than in rural districts, and high2r in cities with popula- 
tion of less than 50,000 than in cities having more than 50,000. The decreasing divorce 
rate seems to be related to the changing ideas and ideals of the Japanese, the so-called 
“family system” has been passing away, Japanese women have become more inde- 
pendent, due to the influence of education, and the wishes af the young people are , 
being considered before marriage. 


Japan is known as a land of quick marriage and quick divorce. 
For a period Japan led the world in the percentage of divorce. About 
1915 the United States overtook and exceeded the divorce rate for 
Japan. In 1922 the United States had 136 divorces per 100,000 
population, and Japan, 92, while both Germany and Denmark had 
60. The divorce rate in Switzerland was 50 per 100,000 population 
. in 1924; France had the same percentage, and Belgium, 40. 

This downward movement in Japan is rather significant in this 
age when divorce is increasing in practically all western countries. 
Furthermore, it is interesting when one considers that in spite of the 
industrial revolution, in spite of an introduction of western individ- 
ualism, and in spite of an increasing number of working women, 
Japan's divorce rate has decreased. All of the ‘actors mentioned 
above are regarded as the main causes for the increasing divorce 
rate in the United States. There must be, then, some counteracting 
factors which have been influencing the downward divorce move- 
ment in Japan. 

Japan is, with the exception of Soviet Russia, the only country i in 
the civilized world that recognizes free divorce. That is to say, in 
Japan marriage is dissolvable by mutual agreement without any 

' legal interference. By a simple notification to the registrar divorce 
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is legally effected. Persons under twenty-five years of age must ob- 
tain the consent of the persons who had to consent to their marriage. 

Besides divorce by mutual consent, the law also provides divorce 
. by court decision. There are ten distinct grounds for judicial di- 
vorce, but the statistics show that a majority of divorces are brought 
about by mutual consent. In most cases, however, so-called mutual. 
consent is not an agreement by the free will of both parties, in actu- 
ality it is by the will of the husband. A husband who need not worry 
about tomorrow's bread may easily divorce his wife under the beau- 
tiful name of mutual consent. It 1s obvious that the true mutual 
agreement is seldom made between two individuals whose economic 
capacities are widely different. Furthermore, in the land where 
woman has been trained to be submissive and docile, it is not likely 
that the wife would refuse consent to divorce when the husband de- 
mands it. Then, too, she knows that nothing can be gained by re- 
maining in her husband's house where she is not wanted. So it be- 
comes clear that the supposed consent given by the wife is far from 
being always voluntary. 

The annual average number of divorces (calculated for five-year 
periods) in Japan from 1884 to 1925 shows an unbroken down- 
ward trend with but one exception—in 1894-98. This exception 
may be explained by the fact that this was the period of great na- 
tional crisis, the war with China in 1894-95. When the number of 
divorces is compared with the population, the figures show an un- 
broken series of decreases. 

One qualification should be made in respect to the figures. Prior 
to 1898, the year in which the Civil Code came into force, matters 
concerning family law were governed by local provinces, and the 
statistical returns of marriages and divorces were taken in Hon- 
se&ichii, or place where the family register is kept. But since 1899 
the figures have been taken in Genzaichti, or place of residence. 
= This fact explains largely the sudden decline in the number of di- 
vorces in 1899. For in the former period, the divorce cases of the 
Japanese who were in foreign countries are included in the statis- - 
tics, while in the latter period, they are not. The same is true of 
marriage statistics. 

The figures in Table I show that while the number of marriages 
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has increased with the increasing number of population, the di- 
vorce rate has steadily decreased. Every 2.7 marriages had ended 
in divorce in 1884-88. The number has steadily decreased and.in 
1924-25 we see the ratio of one divorce in ten mzrriages. 

Since Japan is such a small country, the comparison in divorce 
rates between different districts of the country may not seem as 
significant as it is in the United States. Nevertheless, some interest- 


TABLE I 
NUMBER OF MARRIAGES AND DIVORCES COMPARED 


MARRIAGE DIVORCE NUDER oF 

YEAR ema Pe road 

Number Number Population Drvozcsg 
Pee praedones 305,409 112,294 2.91 2.71 
22) LL 389,823 II1,850 2.75 3.48 
d aging 413,047 112,893 2.65 3.65 
FEE RM 357,508 64,685 iua 5.99 
P MALONE 399,378 62,131 1.28 6.42 
see Peeves 434, 786 59,023 I.I5 . 7.36 
5 T 450,774 58,495 I.06 7.79 
sae ET i 514,833 53,998 0.95 | 0.50 
hy eee 517, 284 51,728 | 0.87 16.00 





ing differences exist among these sections and those who know 
Japan well may find some very real significance. Japan is divided 
into forty-six Fu and Ken, or prefectures. These Fu and Ken are 
grouped into ten geographical districts, a single prefecture of the 
islands Okinawa being considered as one district. To these is added 
a district, Hokkaido, making the total number of eleven districts. 
Taking the annual average of divorces per 1,000 population and 
also per 1,000 marriages from 1905 to 1924 (with the exception of 
- 917; 1919; 1922—23) the figures in Table II have been obtained. 
Among the eleven geographical districts, the prefecture of Okin- 
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awa, the small islands which lié between Kyushu and Formosa, 
leads the country in number of divorces with 170.3 per 1,000 mar- 
riages and 1.44 per 1,000 population. On the other hand, Hok- 
kaido, the island of Northern Japan, has the lowest rate, 106.0 di- 
vorces per 1,000 marriages and 0.82 per 1,000 population. Exclud- 
ing these two opposite extremes both in the geographical condition 
and in number of divorces, we come to consider the divorce rate in 
the main islands of Japan. Tohoku-ku, or the northeastern district, 
has the highest rate, while Kinki-ku has the lowest. Chugoku-ku, 
Shikoku-ku, and Hokuriku-ku follow Tohoku-ku, and Tosan-ku, 


TABLE II 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION OF DIVORCE 





Kyushu-ku have the next lowest rate to Kinki. The remaining two 
districts, Kanto and Tokai hold the middle ground. 

More variations are found in different individual prefectures. 
The rate in Akita-ken is higher than that in Okinawa-ken which has 
the highest rate among eleven districts. Akita-ken's rate is 181.83 
per 1,000 marriages, or 1.68 per 1,000 population. The prefectures 
of Nigata, Okinawa, Hiroshima, Ehime, Iwate, Aomori, Shizuoka, 
Yamgata, and Shimane, respectively, follow the Akita-ken. Their 
rates are around the neighborhood of 160 divorces per 1,000 mar- 
riages. The lowest rate is found in Shiga-ken, followed by Kago- 
shima, Nara, Ibaragi, Hokkaido, Wakayama, Mie, Hyogo, and 
Kanagawa. Their rates are around or less than xro divorces per 
1,000 marriages. 

As for the reasons for the local variations, the divorce rate is 
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higher in those districts where early marriages take place. This 
fact is clearly shown when the comparison is mads between Tohoku 


CHART I 
DISTRIBUTION OF DIVORCE BY DISTRICTS, 1055—25 
(Number of Divorces per 1,00» Marriages) 
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District (which has the highest divorce rate in the main islands) 
and Kinki District (which has the lowest). The percentages of 
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both husband and wife who married under the age of twenty years, 
from 1905 to 1916, are brought out in Table III which reveals that 
twice as many women and four times as many men under twenty 
years of age had married in Tohoku District as in Kinki District. 
Another factor in accounting for local variation in the divorce 
rate is that of the marriage by Mukoyoshi (an adopted son by mar- 
riage). In the Tohoku District where the divorce rate is high we 
find the high percentàge of marriages by Mukoyoshi, while in the 
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TABLE III 
NUMBER OF PERSONS MARRIED UNDER TWENTY YEARS IN 
TOHOKU AND KINKI DISTRICT 
Kor DISTRICT 'logoku Disreicr 
Year 
Husband Wife Husband Wife 
Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 

TdOS. Lou teo cee wae te 2.8 18.5 15.8 46.7 
E900. aussi aaT E RE ewes ERES 2.8. IQ.I r2.8 25.7 
TOOT: Lu s rado ac 2.4 20.0 IO.9 45.0 
1008. el hice Se cate buds 2.7 20.7 II.2 46.1 
I000.4 necem erase fase 2.4 20.0 IO.5 43.1 
IOIQ EE a nates tices 2.3 19.6 IO.O0 42.5 
LOE inse ix pere PROS ` 2.4 21.3 9.9 43.1 
LOT 2s xs eds ex RU CIN DE 2.5 21.8 II.I 43.2 

1012. SULLO er OU E EEE 2.4 21.7 9.4 42. 
EO Fe wis AGAS Powe 2.2 21.6 8.5 41.3 
IOIB. L-5xqu3od va ad x es 2.1 21.4 mo 40.2 
TOID. vv MEoDuA Gee ER 2.0 20.5 7.9 40.3 
Total &nnual average... 2.4 20.5 IO.5 43.3 


Kinki District where the divorce rate is low, we find a smaller per- 
centage of marriage by Mukoyoshi. 

In Japan, as in the United States, the divorce rate is higher in 
cities than in the rural districts. Table IV reveals this fact. 

It will be noted that the divorce rate is bigher in the cities with 
population of less than 50,000 than in the cities having more than 
50,000 population. Considering the divorce rate among the indi- 
vidual cities with population of over 50,000, the rate is not high in 
large cities. 

The city of Niigata, an open port on the Japan Sea, ranks first in 
number of divorces, with an average number of 220.9 divorces per 
1,000 marriages; next comes Fukui with 184.7, followed by Hiro- 
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shima with 181.2. Table V shows that Osaka, the industrial and 
commercial center of Japan, has next to the lowest divorce rate 
among the twenty-five cities. Likewise, such well-known cities as 
Yokohama and Kyoto rank as third and fourth, respectively, from 
the bottom of the list. Tokyo, with the rate of 126.8 per 1,000 mar- 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER oF DIVORCES PER 1,000 MARRIAGES IN CITIES 
COMPARED WITH JAPAN AS A WHOLE 1907-24 









Number or Divorces m Crries 
YEAR 


Cities over 50,000 |Citles under 50,000 





1007. estrar nenii 135.9 163.3 IAI.3 
3000 eee ere Ek 152.9 146.6 I51.7 
I0Í2.. x9 ee 149.6 107.7 I53.X ' 
LOLS ow p RR RS 155.9 158.6 1560.4 
TOL ci eared I21.4. 133.6 123.6 
I0SI A p vpLes 109.3 TI5..9 112.6 
6024 caer eer 115.3 IIS.5 I1$.3 
TABLE V l 
NUMBER OF DIVORCES PER 1,000 MARRIAGES IN 
TWENTY-FIVE CITIES 
Cities 1906-7 1908-13 1014—18 1020-44. Average 
NUgBta co eost us 244.8 "223.9 241.5 173.6 220.9 
POM io cuca u eee oes 222.3 176.6 199.4 I40.4 184.7 
Hiroshima.............. 186.8 207.0 187.9 142.9 181.2 
Kanazawa.. .. asese 205.0 193.6 184.7 133.9 179.3 
Mure do avectan 170.5 185.8 183.6 t52.5 174.3 
NASOVE os 0 bab eae oes I93.7 161.1 170.3 125.4 162.6 
DOVE nes secs yee es 174.9 157.5 169.3 129.1 157.7 
Okayama.............. 169.0 I56.3 168.5 112.8 151.6 
Tokushima............. 163.5 155.7 175.2 107.4 150.4 
Kumamoto............. 197.6 I52.0 Y40.7 IO4..3 150.1 
KODE «acess earn eet UAR ras 149.7 I53.7 152.4 II3.9 I42.4 
Fukuoka............... 176.4 142.1 139.2 IIO.O 141.9 
N AEE d 183.6 152.4 134.2 97.0 141.8 
oodates 55s dunes, bree 142.4 149.3 137.9 124.5 135.5 
Kagoshima............. 162.7 153.0 133.3 103.1 139.0 
TORVOSS SA v E Wer Er I58.4 145.6 136.6 102.3 135.7 
Ofatü. esa cs ca iw E 145.7 |. 128.4 I55.0 III.2 135.0 
SADDOFO rosse v REP 147.5 144.0 136.1 IIO.I 134.4 
Sendal: seser rrine v2 154.3 136.0 134.6 103.6 132.1 
Wakayama............ I43.7 143.4 142.6 106.6 134.1 
Sasebo-. c ier eh ris 99.6 146.1 152.4 IIO.2 127.0 
RyOWs paciia bep ha 139.9 133.1 132.5 ror.8 126.8 
Yokohama............. 144.8 43.3 I25.2 87.7 125.2 
B 1: PME 132.8 I31.9 130.7 104.3 124.9 
OL E: a Cage eds 124.2 130.1 122.5 95.3 118.2 
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' riages comes in the middle of the list. It is rather significant to note 
that the cities of Niigata, Fukui, Kanazawa, and Toyama which 
rank very high in divorce rate (first, second, fourth, and seventh, re- 
spectively ) are all in the district of Hokuriku, facing the Japan Sea. 

This fact brings the question of influence of climate, for in this 
district, the temperature is cold and.severe. Owing to the severe ` 
climate people around this region emigrate to other regions during 
the cold season to seek employment. This migration or emigration 
of people may have something to do with the high divorce rate in 
these cities. 

The reason that such cities as Tokyo, Osaka, and Kyoto have a 
relatively low divorce rate may be because people in these cities are . 
more advanced in their ideas and ideals, more free from old tradi- : 
tional customs, and progressive in all phases of their lives. This 
same explanation can be given for the fact that the divorce rate is 
lower in larger cities tran in smaller cities. In the cases of Hiro- 
shima and Kure, a reason for high divorce may be that both cities 
have a considerable number of immigrants from other parts of the 
country. But all these explanations are guesses of the writer. The 
reasons for the variations in these different cities cannot be proved 
unless detailed research be made. 


CHANGING IDEAS AND IDEALS—CHANGING ATTITUDE TOWARD 
MARRIAGE AND CHANGING METHOD OF 
MARRIAGE ARRANGEMENT 


Although statistics show that the divorce rate has decreased in 
Japan, especially since.1899, when the new Civil Code was put into 
operation, it cannot be said that the Civil Code with its new regu- 
lations on marriage and divorce is a cause in reducing the number 
of divorces. To be sure, it may have helped some, hut as long as it 
recognizes the old idea of divorce by “mutual consent," the influ- 
ence of the new code cannot have been great. _ 

Where, then, should we seek for the factors that have helped in 
bringing about the decreasing divorce rate? The whole problem, it 
seems, centers around the question of the changing ideas and ideals 
of the Japanese people. Japan is still in a period of transition in her 
national life, and the old traditional ideas and customs exist side 
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by side with new and modern ones. This is especially true in regard 
to ideas concerning women, marriage, home life, and the like. Al- 
though the customs and morals that have for centuries been in- 
grained in all phases of the life of the people cannot be changed 
over night, there are some unmistakable changes or tendencies in 
the ideas and the attitudes of the Japanese people. The changes 
seem more marked among women. 

In the first place, it must be admitted that politically and indus- 
trially the so-called “family system" has been passing away ever 
since the restoration of Meiji. Although legally speaking the family 
is still the unit of society, the “family system,” in its true sense, 
does not exist at the present time; it has changed to the same extent 
that the industrial system has changed. With it the moral ideas sup- 
ported by the system also changed. It is the opinion of Mr. Faust 
that, "in the last twenty-five years as much change in the condition 
of Japan's women was made as it took Europe five hundred years 
to bring about." 

According to many Japanese critics, the girls of modern Japan 
have lost many of the so-called womanly virtues, which have been 
so dearly cherished for centuries in Japan. Mr. Genzo Ichikawa, 
the principal of the First Girls’ Higher School of Tokyo, in his re- 
port at the annual conference of girls’ high school principals, stated 


‘that a majority of the high-school girls are lacking i in politeness and proper 
ily conversation; that most of the girls are careless and romp 

e called modei girls, and that girls in remote sections 
oi the country are anxious to set in touch with new thoughts." 


Again, an editorial of the Osada Mainichi says that timid and shy 
girls can no longer be found in Japan, and that it is education that 
has made them bold and outspoken. The paper then adds lament- - 
ingly that the daughters have lost their modesty and other womanly 
virtues. For better or for worse, there is no question:but that the 
Japanese women are becoming more aggressive, more critical, and 
more independent in their spirit than they used to be. These changes 
are perfectly natural phenomena, for woman, after all, is not a 





1 A. K. Faust, The New Japanese Womanhood, p. 19. 
! Japan Advertiser (November 7, 1925), p. 2. 
* Ibid. (January 20, 1926), p. 6. 
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thing apart, as many Japanese men seem to'think, or wish to think; 
she, too, must keep up with the times. _. 

Speaking in more specific terms, the ideas and the attitudes, espe- 
cially on the part of young people toward marriage, have under- 
gone a considerable change. Since divorce is largely governed by 
prevailing doctrines of marriage, this change in the concept of mar- 
riage must be counted as one of the important factors in bringing 
about the decreasing tendency in the divorce rate. It has been 
rightly said that in Japan, “marriage is less a consecration of the 
union of two individuals than an alliance of two families."* Tt is 
well known that one of the principal causes for the high divorce, 
rate in Japan has been a lack of love and understanding between 
young people before they are married. In another's words, an im- 
proper method of betrothal has been followed. Love was (and still 
is in some cases) not recognized as a proper basis for the construc- 
tion of marriage. According to the traditional moral ideas, it is 
deemed a: sign of mental and moral weakness to “fall in love.” 
Where the matches were made by the parents or by other third par- 
ties, no opportunity. for social intercourse was given to the young 
people. It is not strange at all that the unions made under these 
conditions should end in failure. 

Lafcadio Hearn, writing in 1895, tells of a certain question that 
was put to him while Fe was lecturing to his literature class in Japan. 
His students were young men from nineteen to twenty-three years 
of age. “Teacher, please tell us why there is so much about love and 
marrying in English novels;—it seems to us very very strange." 
The young students of Mr. Hearn’s literature class “had failed to 
understand certain chapters of a standard novel, though quite well 
ableto understand the logic of Jevons and thepsychology of James." 
Professor Hearn says, 
there are few of our society novels, that a Japanese student can really compre- 
hend; and the reason is, simply, that English society is something of which he is 
quite unable to form a correct idea. Indeed, not only English society, in a 
specific sense, but even V/estern life in a general sense, is a mystery to him.* 


All this has been greatly changed. Students of present-day Japan 
would laugh at those students who could not understand “why there 


* Albert Maybon, "Feminism in Japan,” Living Age (March 22, 1924), pp. 322-555. 
* Out of the East (New York, 1895), p. 88. 
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is so much about love and marrying in English novels." Japanese 
books and magazines of today are full of love stories and articles on 


* love. If the novels, dramas, and the stories actually reflect the pre- 


vailing ideas, thoughts, and general social conditions, one cannot 
help but be amazed at the changes revealed in Japanese literature, 


` particularly in the popular magazine stories. It is not too much to 


say that the old idea of “falling in love" being something immoral 
and even sinful, has, at, present, no place among the young people of 
Japan. | 

The old idea that the marriage of young people should be made by the gods 
with the assistance of their parents seems to be well-nigh completely discarded, 
save perhaps in some remote regions not yet penetrated by -he light of modern 
education. The state of free marriage, the idea of young persons being free to 
marry whomever they like without parental consent, has not been reached as 
yet, but the idea of parents having the right to choose their children's mates 
without their consent has gone.® 


In many cases the parents are the first ones who broach the subject. 
This is a natural occurrence in a society where the means for social 
contact between young people are still limited, but the wishes and 
choices of the young people concerned are consulted and respected 
except perhaps in rich and noble families where the parental au- 
thority is strong. | 
According to the Trans-Pacific, the Japanese women are 

advancing head and shoulder beyond the men. While the voung men's ideal of 
what their wives should be still seems to be & pretty woman with a classical 
face, backed with rich parents, the young women's fancies are more rational 
and more practical. They look more to the character and ability of men than 
to pride of name of family or personal attractions. 


The paper then explains that this may be “one result of so many un- 
happy marriages, as illustrated in most modern Japanese novels, 
which are generally brought about by the worthless character of 
parent-chosen husbands." The young women 

seem to think that all the men who count at all are self made men, and the sons 
of the aristocracy or the plutocracy are apt to be unchaste, to the ruination of 
happy homes as is also illustrated in so many modern novels end stage perform- 
ances. “Give me a husband who can” seems to be the cry of the average girl who 
struts about the street, book in hand and foreign words on her lips." 


* The Trans-Pacdfic, XI, No. 4 (November 8, 1924), 4. 
* Ibid. 
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The writer is perfectly aware of a danger of a hasty generaliza- 
tion. Of course the conditions in large cities are-different from those 
in the rural sections of the country, and in many cases one state- 
ment does not apply to both. Moreover, there are always excep- 
tions, and as has been said before, old customs and ideas still exist 
side by side with the new. And yet, the general tendency can be 
summarized in the following quotation: - 

The prevalence of athletic sports among the girls, the increasing fashion of 
their dressing in the Western style, the preference for. foreign music and for- 
eign motion pictures, the growing number of women workers in offices and 
shops, the astonishing varieties and circulation of women’s magazines, the al- 
most universal demand for girls higher education, the participation of women 
in the labor movement, the feminists’ agitation for suffrage—these things which 
have been matters of common knowledge and no longer provoke sensational 
report are indicative of the changes that have come upon women.? 


* Dr. S, Washio, The Trass-Pacific, XII, No. $ (October 11, 1925), 5. 
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ABSTRACT 


Andreas Bjerre, author of the volume, The Psychology of Murder, has worked 
out a method of study of criminal types based upon his prolonged, intimate, and first 
hand investigations of individual criminals. In this volume, in which he reports upon 
his observations and interpretations of three typical cases, he makes some very inter- 
esting comments upon his methods. This paper 1s an abstract of the introduction to a 
paper entitled The Psychology of Murder. The chief interest in this volume to stu- 
dents of criminology and human nature generally is undoubtedly the unique methods 
employed for the analysis, description, and classification of personality types. These 
methods are different from but not wholly unlike those employed by Thomas and 
Znaniecki in their studies of the Polish Peasant,? 


The author of The Psychology of Murder, Andreas Bjerre, was, 
before his death in 1925, professor of criminal law at the University 
of Dorpat, Sweden. Before that he had been for ten years a patient | 
observer and student of criminals in Sweden's largest central prison, 
at Langholmen. In this prison he had opportunity for continued 
association and intimate conversation with a large number of crimi- 
nals. In his introduction to this study the author states that he had 
already come to believe, as a result of his studies in Professor von 
Liszt's criminal institute at the University of Berlin, that “criminal 
psychology had reached a stage in its development at which it was 
necessary to advance from general and indirect, essentially statisti- 
cal, investigations to personal observation of the criminal." 

The statistical studies which had thus far been made, while they 
had given students a general orientation in the field, had remained . 
relatively superficial and uncertain. What now seemed desirable 
and possible, was “by means of more exact research to penetrate 
more deeply into the realities with which the science of criminology 
had sought to deal." More detailed studies of the personal life and 
history of the individual criminal by detailed investigation based on 
personal observation and personal contact with tke criminal himself 
would most advance our knowledge in this field. 

* Andreas Bjerre, The Psychology of Murder (London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Ltd., 1927). 

? W.I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927). 
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He adds, 


On the other hand, criminal psychology cannot possibly content itself with 
the investigation and description of the psychic life of isolated criminals; it must 
in any case constantly seek to classify and systematize the ma-erial collected, 
and in each category of crimirals selected for special study there must be an en- 
deavour to assign, at least provisionally, individual criminals to certain groups, 

“according to their natural affinities, or, in other words, according to essential 
common characteristics. 


Such a classification, the author admits, presents great difficul- 
ties. In a previous volume on the subject of theft he had found it 
possible to distinguish between types or groups which are psycho- 
logically quite clearly deined, and which together furnished a clas- 
sification for practically all the criminals in this field. In the case of 
murder, however, this was not possible, since every single crime ap- 
peared from the beginnirg to have developed from such completely 
distinct and peculiar psychological conditions that “it would be 
quite impossible to classify such criminals in groups on the basis of 
any essential common characteristics.” 

In the present volume, therefore, Bjerre presents in a relatively 
brief and summary fashion the results of his observations, con- 
tinued in some cases over years, upon three cases each of which is 
characterized by some dominant trait which the author believes 
represents, in each instance, the psychological effects of the indi- 
vidual’s effort to live in society. In this trait the author seeks, if not 
an explanation, at least an understanding of the criminal act. It 
should be remembered that Bjerre is dealing here only with profes- 
sional criminals, in whom the criminal character is fully developed. 

We can make the crime intelligible only if. we are able to under- 
stand the criminal. But this raises a very fundamental question: 
What do we mean by mzking the act of another person intelligible, 
and how can we make the manner in which we gain an understand- 
ing of other persons systematic and the knowledge thus gained ob- 
jective? 

What the investigator is seeking to do in the case of the criminal, 
then, is just what we unconsciously do when we seek to understand 
the. man we meet in the street, except that he is more conscious of his 
purposes and more persistent in his effort. 
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It is not sufficient in studies of this kind to seek to determine the predomi- 
nating characteristics of the criminal, it is necessary also to endeavour to bring 
to light the exact corresponding characteristics of the average human being, 
which as a rule are naturally seldom the object of reflection or attention. 

And that, as I believe, is what we unconsciously do in ordinary life when for 
any special reason we exert ourselves to understand a fellow creature. Especial- 
ly if we are confronted by a person whose psychic life appears to belong to an- 
other world than ours, e.g., an Australian nigger or an illiterate Russian peasant, 
we instinctively begin, if from motives of curiosity or for other reasons we wish 
to understand what is going on in his mind, to search in our own minds or in our 
own experience of others for conceptions, impressions, feelings, motives, in- 
stincts, etc., which offer resemblances, however faint, to his psychic life. But 
even in respect of persons belonging to our own sphere of life we undoubtedly 
adopt the same method, as everyone can easily convince himself, as soon as we 
desire, m a deeper sense of the word, to understand them. 

It may possibly appear a friors an unnecessarily painful task thus to seek out 
—not to say dig out—points of contact between the normal and the crimmal 
psychic life, between ordinary human weakness and shortcomings on the one 
hand and the characteristics of gross criminals on the other. But, in the first 
place we ought to achieve thereby a firmly established conception—as I believe 
will in fact appear from these studies—of the enormous difference between 
them, and, in the second place, there is, as far.as I can see, no other means of 
comprehending or elucidating the psychic life of criminals or of obtaining infor- 
mation concerning their criminal psychoiogy.? 

The author seeks at this point to defend his procedure against the 
rather obvious criticism that the intimacy which this sort of investi- 
gation involves would inevitably tend to excuse the one and 
condone his crime. He says: 


In order to avoid misunderstanding it is necessary to —À here that un- 
derstanding in the sense of the word here used does not denote the least degree 
of condonation or approval. The well-known phrase “to understand all is to for- 
give all” is, in my opinion, the most fundamental falsehood that has ever been 
uttered in the whole history of civilization. Were it correct, then all research 
into criminal psychology would evidently be profoundly subversive of morals 
and its purpose would be a sort of moral nihilism, in so far as its object is un- 
doubtedly to understand, among other things, the psychic life of persons who 
have committed the most outrageous crimes, condemned in all ages by the con- 
science of mankind. But happily this dogma is not only theoretically unfounded 
—for why should understanding imply forgiveness? but all practical experience 
also shows it to be fundamentally wrong. Especially in research in criminal psy- 
chology we find that the deeper we succeed in penetrating into the psychic life 
of, for example, a murderer, the more morally revolting the crime he has com- 


* Ibid., pp. 9-10. ` 
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mitted usually appears, and the more profound the moral horror which we feel 
in its presence. It is true that our indignation is directed less against the indi- 
vidual, whose conduct, as we shall realize more and more in the course of these 
studies, is determined in each particular case by circumstances, environment 
and upbringing, than against the act itself, which at the same time appears more 
and more vivid and is fully illuminated in all its details; the moral condemna- 
tion is directed, that is, more and more egainst the evil rather than against the 
evildoer. Nor should it be difficult in ordinary life to confirm the view that our 
aversion is shifted from the persori to the act in proportion as we obtain a fuller 
knowledge of what has operated in the mind of the former and at the same time 
of the real significance of the latter. If for example an acquaintance commits a 
morally revolting act, of which we had thought him incapable, and we therefore 
seek to investigate and elucidate, or, in other words, to understand his inner mo- 
tives, then as a rule our aversion to the act grows in the same degree as our aver- 
sion to the doer diminishes. This is a fact which has perhaps been commonly 
overlooked, but anybody should be able to convince himself of its truth by test- 
ing his own experience of the comparatively innocent or more serious moral de- 
linquencies of.one of his own acquaintance. I myself have sometimes had an op- 
portunity of speaking to mothers visiting their sons under life-sentence in prison, 
and I have scarcely anywher2 found such a deep moral revulsion against crime 
as among these women, thorgh they naturally thoroughly understood and for- 
gave the criminals. That such an unfortunate dogma should have struck so 
deep roots in the human consciousness as this one undoubtedly has done during 
the last century, and that it saould exercise such authority, even to-day, that one 
finds it as the motto of a ccmprehensive work by a well-known criminal psy- 
chologist, is due partly to the fact that it requires some reflection, end indeed is 
sometimes a matter of considerable difficulty, to distinguish between the act and 
the doer, especially so long as the latter is not rendered innocuous. But above 
all' things it is certainly due to the fact that this dogma once upon a time opened 
up new vistas and still, thanks to its attractive formulation, remains one of the 
most easily retained and easy justifications for the numerous tendencies, of vary- 
ing origins, towards moral indifference and moral nihilism which have developed 
in our day and which threaten our whole civilization in its present stage of de- 
velopment. I have thought it of importance to emphasize sharply the difference 
between understanding and forgiveness because the widespread erroneous con- 
ception of them is apt to undermine confidence in, and stimulate popular preju- 
dice against, criminal psychclogy, as well as against various other sciences.* 


With reference to the methods which Bjerre adopted in obtaining 
the materials for the understanding of criminals, and particularly 
with reference to the value of statements made by criminals for un- 
derstanding character and behavior, he says: 


f nA 
* Ibid., pp. 10-12. 
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In the first place, should be mentioned the fundamental principle which—at 
‘first, naturally, by. instinct, and only later mor» and more consciously and de- 
liberately—I adopted in those studies, namely, to disregerd as far as possible in 
conversation with persons whose essential characteristics I have sought to dis- 
cover whatever is palpably and directly obvious and determined by the conver- 
sation, or, in a word, the purely formal content of these utterances, and to di- 
rect attention to the connection between these utterances and the inner, spon- 
taneous, really decisive forces in their psychic lives. In other words, I have 
sought, step by step, to determine the entirely spontaneous psychological char- 
acteristics in their utterances, asserted without possibility of control by reflec- 
tion. Perhaps this principle might be most briedy enunciated by saying that in 
order to know a human being properly, one ought not to listen to his words or to 
his conscious sentiments and thoughts but to the expression of his unconscious 
psychic life... . . In our usual association with our fellow creatures, whether 
at work or at play, we naturally fasten upon the common bonds of social inter- 
course, work, exchange of thought, amusements, etc., and our attention is usual- 
ly directed exclusively.to what I have called the formal content of the inter- 
course of our companion. But as soon as our intercourse with a certain person is 
no longer governed by common interests, but by a desire to acquire a knowledge 
of his inmost being, we immediately abandon the formal content of his utterance 
and begin unconsciously to seek for whatever incication of his inner life appears 
in his speech independently of, or even in spite of, his conscious will. In this con- 
nection it ought to be easy to establish the fact that practically every utterance, 
if observed and analysed in this manner, discloses important glimpses into the 
deepest complex of forces in the life of the speaker..... Among the rules 
which, in accordance with it, I have endeavoured to observe as rigorously as 
possible in these studies, I may mention one which is certainly of the utmost 
importance; constantly to direct the attention to what the speaker regards in his 
own mind as obvious or of universal application.* 


What one seeks in interviews and in cor fessions is the naive utter- 
ances of the criminal which reveal what he assumes is generally un- 
derstood and taken for granted: It is just here that the divergences 
of the criminal from the normal become most obvious. Under these 
circumstances speech becomes behavior in the elementary sense of, 
that term, instead of—what it so frequently becomes—an explana- 
tion or justification of one's attitudes or one’s acts. From this it fol- 
lows that, in seeking to interview a criminal, as a matter of principle 
one should not urge a confession. 

. never by any means whatsoever, attem»t to influence, induce or force 
confidential statements or confessions concerning their past lives from the per- 


* Ibid., p. 12-14. 
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sons under observation, but, on the contrary, allow them to speak quite freely 
and undisturbed on any subject which is for the moment in their minds, or is of 
general interest to them, or merely crops up in their thoughts. If necessary, they 
should even be encouraged to do so. 

It should be emphasized in this connection that under no circumstances in 
psychological investigations should one uncritically accept a confession as con- 
clusive evidence of the psychic life of the speaker, even if it is made in profound 
good faith-and after most serious introspection, for the simple reason that hu- 
man beings have no knowledge of their sub-conscious psychic life and also be- 
cause the function of psychology is evidently to acquire knowledge not only of 
the conceptions of human beings of themselves, but also of everything which 
occurs or has occurred within them, or, in other words, not only of their subjec- 
tive conceptions of, but also the whole of the objective reality of, their psychic 
life. Of course the capacity for self-knowledge varies to an infinite degree ac- 
cording to the degree of individual culture, introspective or extraspective tem- 
perament, etc., but fundamentally, in the nature of things, no man can know 
himself. Concerning criminals more particularly, they are as a rule, partly be- 
cause of their imperfect education, but especially on account of their above- 
mentioned self-deception, amazingly ignorant as a class, of the determining 
forces of their psychic life. Their conceptions of themselves are generally so 
distorted that they scarcely bear any resemblance to reality. Confession, there- 
fore, cannot in psychological studies, and especially in criminal psychology, be 
regarded as differing from any other material for investigatior. 

If, bearing this in mind, we seek other avenues by which to penetrate to the 
deepest human qualities, it will be found that even the most honest confession, 
whether it relates to the prime motive of a single ‘action or to the deepest im- 
pulses to action in general, is comparatively valueless in comparison with the 
utterances made without any intention of revealing the inmost being of the 
Speaker concerning the more or less important matters, past or present, which 
for the moment occupy his mind. Self-confession can at most afford an image 
produced in conflict with innumerable unconscious restraints. It is necessarily 
superficial, incomplete and stereotyped. But when a person speaks freely of 
whatever is for the moment present in his mind we see his living psychic life di- 
rectly before our eyes and are enabled to make constant observations and there- 
fore also to penetrate to his inmost being. 

In ordinary life we all, indeed, apparently act, save in exceptional circum- 
stances, in direct opposition to this principle. Here it seems obvious in seeking 
to discover human motives either for a particular act or for general conduct, 
that the simplest, safest and only natural procedure is to seek to induce a person 
to open out and himself describe his motives, his inner experiences, etc. 

And this procedure is without any doubt the correct one in ordinary life, in 
which mankind in general naturally has no reason to seek for other impulses 
. than those which each man within himself consciously recognizes as sufficient 
and final, and for which he accepts full responsibility. 


* 
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‘But the knowledge of others which thus generally suffices in ordinary life is 
obviously not the same as the knowledge we seek to attain in psychological 
studies. In the extraordinary circumstances of daily life ebove referred to, i.e., 
when for some special reason we seek to acquire a more profound knowledge 
than usual of a human being, we tend to a very great ex:ent unconsciously to 
follow this rule, and to seize less upon what he has to say concerning himself 
than upon what appears from his various utterances in other circumstances. 

. one should observe the manner in which a person, either intentionally 
or unconsciously, behaves in conversation with just as much care, and analyse 
with just as much thoroughness, as we observe anything which he frankly dis- 
closes in speech. There is in my opinion, as based on my experience in all these 
studies, no reason whatever for not consciously, deliberately and systematically 
employing, in all mvestigations of this kind, this method or possibility of pene- 
trating into and illuminating the psychic life of others. An expression of the face, 
a glance, a smile, a gesture, a tone, an involuntary movement, etc., is clearly al- 
ways a reflection of some conscious or subconscious reaction in the psychic life, 
and it may in certain circumstances be just as free from &mbiguity and just as 
significant as, or even more significant than, any speech whatever. 

But all this is a well-known fact in ordinary psychology. In our conception 
and judgment of others we are all influenced every day and every hour by these 
thousand and one details of behaviour, which we are accustomed to call impon- 
derable because we regard them a3 escaping analysis, or rather, perhaps, because 
we look upon their influence as so obvious that any analysis of them is in prac- 
tice superfluous. If as a rule we allow this influence to pass uncontrolled and 
unconsidered it is also because we have never doubted its Justification, and even 
the most hasty reflection would call to our minds innumerable examples of the 
rôle which such imponderabilia have played in determining our own attitude 
toward others. The question may even be raised whether chese inarticulate ex- 
pressions of human personality do not exercise a far greater influence over us— 
and are therefore of even greater Importance to our success and power in life— 
than we are as a rule disposed to admit. 

But if such be the case, there can scarcely be any doubt that systematic ob- 
servation and careful analysis of the whole of a person's outward bearing during 
a sufficient number of conversations offers a considerable pcssibility of obtaining 
an insight into the essentials of his psychic life.? 

The objection to this method of observation is that it is not sys- 
tematic and impersonal. It is after all based on zhe impression of 
the individual investigator and cannot be checked up by further ob- 
servation of other criminals. In reply to this objection, Bjerre says: 

If in the process one is undoubtedly compelled to rely upon subjective im- 


pressions, it by no means follows that one can only achieve subjective. certainty 
by this means, For each one of these impressions (or more exactly, the result 


* Ibid., pp. 18-19. 
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which the analysis of each such impression brings to light) is compared not only 
with all similar impressions but also with those obtained by other means (ie., 
with the result yielded by an analysis of the latter) as well as vrith the external 
circumstances of the person's life as established by the documentary evidence of 
depositions, by reports of the minister of religibn in the parish where he is domi- 
ciled, etc. In this way one manifestly achieves a high degree of objective cer- 
tainty concerning those impressions which remain unaffected by all these con- 
frontations, : 

In judging the possibilities of the psychological method which I have briefiy 
described one must not overlook or forget the fact that the results can be 
checked by reciprocal confrontation; that the variety of these possibilities con- 
sequently offers a considerable degree of certainty; and that in the last resort I 
had access to judicially established facts to check my results." 


In conclusion, Bjerre says, in regard to the aims and methods of 
this sort of investigation of the criminal: 


In this connection it should be emphasized that I should clearly not have 
achieved the object I set out to attain—to throw as far as possible a clear light 
on the determining factors in the psychic development of the persons in ques- 
tion from a period as far back in their childhood as I could reach until the day 
they committed a crime—and the method I employed in my studies would con- 
sequently not have satished the demands made upon it, if in my final results I 
had not advanced to psychic facts and processes of which the persons under ob- 
servation had either never been conscious themselves, or of which at any rate 
they had lost recollection, and which they would therefore deny in good faith if 
they were presented to them. For in the sense of the word here employed, a de- 
scription of the psychic development of a person can naturally never be regard- 
ed as complete if it does not bring to light, above all things, the subconscious im- 
pulses within him. My method of study therefore has been directed towards, 
and adapted to, this end.® 


The descriptions of the three typical cases which follow this in- 
troduction are intended to illustrate and justify the methods of in- 
vestigation used. 


* Ibid., p. 19. * Ibid, p. 20. 
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The most important contribution of ecology is the idea of the region as an intricate 
network of interrelations. A change in any one factor of the environment brings about 
a complete change in the milieu, and man is a part of the processes by which the bal- 
ance of the region is maintained or shifted. The permanence of civilization depends on 
man's understanding of, and co-operation with, the totelity of the region's forces. 
The law of diminishing returns is part of a wider law of the exhaustion of the store of 
nature when man destroys the established cycle of the region's life-processes. Where 
man has torn the web of life nature seeks to repair it through a reduction of the popu- 
lation to numbers that the ecologic balance may permit. Many countries have adopted 
a standard of consumption with little reference to the resources, Science must com- 
prehend the web of relations between human life and organic and inorganic nature 
and reveal the relation between cause and eífect between man's activities and the re- 
mote phases of transformation in nature’s life processes. - 


Sociology in its early days came under the spell of biology. The 
older biology was, however, mostly systematic and classificatory. It 
is only recently that regional surveys of plant and animal communi- 
ties have been undertaken, and these have inaugurated a new branch 
of biology, namely, ecology, which is not only profoundly aífecting 
'the methods and materials of biology, but also is found to be of enor- 
mous significance in the study of human groups. 

Perhaps the most important contribution of ecology is the idea of 
the region as an intricate network of interrelations. The region ex- 
hibits a complex pattern of adaptations between the environmental 
factors and the plant and animal communities, including human so- 
cieties. l 

The mutuality of adaptations, which are endless and ever shift- 
ing, gives us the picture of the total situation as a configuration like 
the Gestalt of Wertheimer, Koehler, and Koffka. The change of 
any factor of.the environment, such as a spell of drought or a cold 
winter, gradual transformation of landscape due to maturity of the 
river system, and change in drainage and texture of soils, brings 
about a complete change in the milieu, in which plants, animals, 
and humans find a new equilibrium through natural biological proc- 
esses. Eaċh new mode of adjustment, whether the change of the 
type of vegetation from woodland to shrub and bush, or the succes- 
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sion of wet by dry crops, or, again, the construction of wells and 
canals, implies an entire transformation of the situation in which 
man, with the rest of nature, undergoes a change in life. Similarly, 
when man introduces new cultivated plants, animals, or insects into 
the region, or exterminates the carnivores and allows the rodents to 
multiply as in every old human settlement, or, again, changes from 
shepherding to agriculture and from agriculture to industry, he re- 
makes the region and revises its organic constitution. 

In the older sociological speculation man was treated as a part of 
nature, but in a frankly deterministic fashion; his plans and en- 
deavors were conceived more as extraneous forces than as phases of 
the ecologic complex interwoven with the rest of the environment. 
Man is part and parcel of the process by which the balance of the 
region is maintained or shifted, and the process is ever continued in 
see-saw fashion, now in favor of man, now definitely against him. In 
this process the entire life of inorganic nature is involved, though it 
may be initiated by some slight human action that sets in motion a 
series of processes which may conserve or upset the order of nature. 
It is true that such disturbance of the balance of nature is some- 
times inevitable for the continuity of human communities. But 
often such disturbance is casually and carelessly brought about, or 
increases cumulatively through man’s interferences continued for 
generations until it saps the roots of the region’s life and engulfs 
man in the common doom of the region. 

Man’s skill and efficiency too often have been displayed without 
regard to the essential biological fact of his solidarity with nature. 
With better appreciation of this solidarity, the conservation of nat- 
ural resources will be raised from an economic creed to a biological 
faith. The permanence of civilization depends chiefly on man's inti- 
mate understanding of, and co-operation with, the totality of the re- 
gion’s forces, including not merely climate, soil, and topography, but 
also the associated vegetable and animallife. In a new country man 
can with impunity disobey the order of nature, mainly because of 

'the large margin and variety of nature's reserve; but, when man has 
become established in his adopted region, his security and well-being 
will be found to rest on maintaining the balance and rhythm in the 
organic and inorganic nature that forms his environment. Many are 
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the instances in which man, having multiplied in large numbers in 
an old-established region, has sought an increzse of food-supply by 
indiscriminately destroying forests, transforming pastures into cul- 
tivated fields, reclaiming marshes and low lands, exhausting the soil, 
and robbing the subsoil water. These activities have often been 
pushed to the extent of upsetting the equilibrium between the fac- 
tors determining the climate and hydrographical conditions of the 
region, thereby incurring agricultural disaster, and the ruin of an- 
cient civilizations. 

The law of diminishing returns is part of a vrider law of the ex- 
haustion of the store of nature, prefaced by gradual and advancing 
sterility and denudation, when man, through shortsightedness, ig- 
norance, or selfishness, destroys the established cycle of the region's 
life-processes. Not merely land and water thus may become limiting 
agents in production, but also the interference with the old-estab- 
lished arrangements of vegetable or animal aggregations may be dis- 
astrous. Throughout the course of evolution, the interrelations of 
organisms have become more and more intricate and complex. 
Thompson observes: ‘Many of the simpler animals are related to 
their environment—whether for food, oxygen or anything else—in 
a very generalised way; but evolution has meant an increasing spe- 
cialisation in the business of exploiting.” As organs and functions 
have become more specialized and complicated, so the balance of 
relations has become finer and more intricate. Animals are linked 
with one another in elaborate and complex arrangements of food 
cycles, and their food and habits show mutual interdependence as 
well as specialization. In a progressive food chain the modes of ex- 
ploitation have become diverse and subtle. The balance has been 
more difficult to maintain the more the circle of an animal’s life has 
intersected other circles. 

When we come to man, whose mode and extent of exploitation 
know no limits, the danger of disturbance of the balance of the re- 
gion is constant and cumulatively pressing. To give instances, 
man’s successful farming and forestry depend on turning to his 
own use the ecologic succession of plant forms, and the natural ar- 
rangements of eating and being eaten among the beneficial and in- 
jurious animals, such as small mammals, birds, and insects, and the 
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reproductive interrelations as exhibited, for instance, in the pollina- 
tion of flowers by birds and insects. or the scattering of seeds by 
fruit-eating birds and herbivores. Man, in thé course of agriculture, 
grazing, and forestry, changes his own habitat as well as that of his 
animal competitors, destroys them or converts them either to allies 
or enemies in various complicated tangles in the web of life. His 
cold-blooded rivals, insects and plant pests, have often thwarted his 
advance, especially in the tropics, killing both men and domesticat- 
ed stock by thousands; while the tireless micro-organisms of the 
animal underworld, adapted to every soil, climate, and crop, play no 
small part in determining the fortunes of his agriculture. 

Nearly all soils contain nitrifying bacteria capable of living in 
‚symbiosis with leguminous plants, mere weeds. By maintaining a 
proper balance between plants and bacteria under any given condi- 
tions of soil, climate, or crop rotation, man may secure for the next 
crop a store of nitrogen considerably in excess of that before pos- 
sessed by the soil, and thus make agriculture possible without soil 
exhaustion. Successful agriculture, indeed, is indissolubly bound up 
with the problems of proper handling of bacteria in relation to soil 
and plants, and of nitrogen, iodine, and minerals used as food for 
the draught animals, and as manure for the grasses and crops, in ad- 
dition to animal manure. We therefore find that agriculture, insect 
control, animal industry, and human nutrition are all bound to- 
gether in mutual dependence and influence in complex ways. The 
exhaustion of minerals in the soil, the deterioration of grass and 
cereal, and the ravages of insects have been potent factors in the 
vicissitudes of civilization. Man's social economy is thus interlaced 
not merely with crops, oxygen, water, temperature, etc., but also 
with the organic setting of the harmonious vegetable and animal 
communities that have arrived at a more or less stable equilibrium. 
Therefore the laws of economics or sociology have to subserve the 
more comprehensive laws of the balance of life. 

The laws of the balance of life are laws that it is necessary to 
obey. To go ahead impulsively and incautiously, without giving ad- 
equate consideration to the intricacies of the great Systema Na- 
ture, may subserve economic ends temporarily, but if continued 
leads inevitably to punishment. Such disregard of final results and 
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concentration on the immediate practical ends is easy in the case of 
an old region, where, owing.to pressure of population, the economic 
struggle has become intense. It is a curious paradox that where man 
has torn the web of life nature seeks to repair it through a reduction 
of the population to numbers that the ecologic balance may permit. 
For example, the sieve of nature eliminates asymbiotic growth of a 
community when it threatens to disregard her rhythm and balance. 

Such loss of balance we hardly find in newly settled parts of the 
earth. Yet even new countries by multiplication of population 
sooner or later are faced with the problem of exhaustion of the nat- 
ural store. Some again postpone the evil by exploiting the backward 
regions of the earth through the plantation system, or commercial 
agriculture, which means intensive exhaustion of resources, both 
natural and human. Many.of the industrial countries of the West 
have adopted a scale of social and industrial living which has little 
reference to the resources and possibilities of the regions them- 
selves. This lack of balance between the standard of consumption 
and the production of food and raw materials has been the chief 
cause of the present spendthrift use and unfair distribution of the 
world's resources. Industrial civilization cannot thrive for long on 
an unstable balance between man's demands and the region's yields, , 
which is maintained by improvident use of resources in men and 
materials in other parts of the world. | 

Mau's adjustment to his region so far has been dictated mainly 
by his instincts, and by the traditions of his race. Industrialism and 
overpopulation make it impossible for nations to pursue the policy 
of laissez faire in regional adaptation without calling forth nature's 
penalties of decay, disease, and death. Science must now compre- 
hend the manifold web of relations between human life and organic 
and inorganic nature. It must also reveal the relationship of cause 
and effect between man’s activities and the subtle and reniote phases 
of transformation in nature’s life processes. Insomuch that man 
scientifically envisages the threads which the region weaves around 
him, binding him with climate, land, and water, and with plants, ani- 
mals, insects, and bacteria in a sequence of actions and interactions 
through generations, his works and products will be more in tune 
with the rhythm of the environment, and his civilization will not bea 
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ABSTRACT 


In an effort to get at trends In sociology, the articles of the American Journal of 
Sociology from 1895 to 1927 were classified according to the scheme used by the Jour- 
nal for some years in classifying its abstracts. The graph, based on a three-year moy- 
ing average, shows the following trends for esch class: personality—a gradual upward 
trend ; the family—rather low level except for a peak due to a symposium on the fam- 
ily; peoples and cultural groups—a relatively high level before 1911, a rapid decline 
until 1921, and then a rapid rise; conflict and accommodation groups-——a rise to a peak 
in 1916 and then a decline to 1923; communities and territorial groups and social in- 
stitutions—a general downward trend; social science and the social process—a down- 
ward trend, with fluctuations; social pathology——a downward trend; methods of in- 
vestigation—a gradual increase since 1918; general sociology and methodology of the 
social sciences—two peaks, in 1903 and 1923. 


This paper and its accompanying charts describe briefly in a 
semi-quantitative way some of the trends of interest in American 
sociology in the past generation. The distribution of space in the 
American Journal of Sociology, 1895—1927, inclusive, was chosen as 
a point of approach; this must of course be followed up by studies of 
other periodicals, and a composite picture must finally be attained 
if any far-reaching generalizations are to 5e made. Inasmuch as the 
American Journal of Sociology is the oldest sociological journal in 
the United States, however, it is of peculizr interest. 

“A Tentative Scheme for the Classification of the Literature of 
Sociology and Social Sciences"* used by the American Journal of 
Sociology in classifying abstracts (before Social Science Abstracts 
appeared) was taken over without alteration and applied to the 

1I Personality—the individual and the person: (1) biography; (2) original na- 
ture—instinct, temperament, racial traits; (3) child study; (4) social psychology, so- 
cial attitudes, and the genesis of the person. l 

If. The family: (1) the natural history of the family and the psychology of sex; 
(2) the historical family and family as an institution; (3) the modern family and its 
problems. 

IIL. Peoples and cultural groups: (1) social origins and primitive society; (2) 
folklore, myth, and language; (3) histories of cultura. groups; (4) immigrants, immi- 
gration, and distribution of population; (5) colonial problems and missions; (6) com- 
parative studies of cultural traits—religion, mores, customs, and traditions. 

IV. Conflict and accommodation groups: (1) classes and the class struggle, labor 
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„study of the Jouni itself. It is quite possible that some other set 
of categories might have given better results, but the scheme was 
already in use and giving apparent satisfaction. Any scheme the 
writer might improvise could not be subjected to the test of use, and 
would also be quite unfamiliar to sociologists. Further, the twenty- 
five-year index used this classification, and thus provided a certain 
basis for the task in hand, although articles were not classified in a 
sufficient number of categories.” 


and capital; (2) nationalities and races; (3) political parties and political doctrines; 
(4) religious denominations and sects. | 

V. Communities and territorial groups: (x) the rural community and its prob- 
lems; (2) the city and its areas; (3) social and communal organization; (4) human 
geography. 

VI. Social institutions: (1) home and housing; (2) the church and the local com- 
munity; (3) the school and the social center; (4) play, the plavhouse, and play- 
grounds; (5) courts and legislation ; (6) social agencies; (7) other Institutions. 

VII. Social science and the social process: (1) the economic process—economic 
and industrial organization; (2) the cultural process-—education and religion; (3) the 
political process—politics and the formation of public opinion; (4) collective be- 
havior, social change, and social progress—fashion, reform, and revolution. 

VIIL Social pathology-—personal and social disorganization: (x) poverty, crime, 

and deficiency; (2) eugenics, dysgenics, and problems of population; (2) problems of 
public health and social hygiene; (4) insanity and the pathology of the person; ( 5) 
vice—alcoholism, prostitution, gambling. i 

IX. Methods of investigation: (x) statistics, graphic representation; (2) mental 
and social measurements; (3) social survey—community organization, community ed- 
ucation, health, government, mental hygiene, etc.; (4) case studies and Socie diag- 
nosis; (5) life-histories and psychoanalysis. 

X. General sociology and methodology of the social sciences: (1) history of so- 
ciology ; (2) logic of the social sciences; (3) social philosophy and social science; (4) 
social ethics and social politics; (5) sociology and its relation to other sciences; (6) 
methods of teaching sociology. 

* The twenty-five-year index does not classify articles in a sufficient number of cate- 
gories. It was necessary to go over all the articles and add secondary, or “S,” classifi- 
cations to the primary, or “P,” classifications furnished by the index up to rogar. 
(From rgar on, the writer of course had to make both “P” and “S” classifications.) 
. As many as four or five "S" classifications were made in some instances; rarely was it 
possible to assign an article to only one. For example, Faris’ article, “Are Instincts 
Data or Hypotheses?” perhaps should receive as primary, or “P,” classification I (2), 
. “origine] nature—instinct, temperament, racial traits”; but it certainly should be given 
two secondary, or “S,” classifications as well, one under I (4), “social psychology, so- 
cial attitudes, and the genesis of the person," and another under X. (2), "logic of the 
social sciences.” Cases like this predominated. Thus the twenty-five-year index af- 
forded relatively little help, and was used peenuse of what it promised rather than for 
what it finally gave. 
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Chart I traces the rise and fall of the percentages devoted to the 
ten main categories year by year.’ A three-year moving average is 
used, cutting off one year at each end, sc that, instead of 1895—1927, 
we have TEOS To get the figure for each year used in the 
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*'Dhe writer has prepared a large chart giving detailed figures, gross numbers as 
well as percentages, not only for the ten main heads but also for the forty-eight sub- 
classifications. It is thought that this data may enable others, if interested, to break 
up the ten main curves into their forty-eight component elements, thus providing a 
more concrete analysis than could be given in the present article. The expense of re- 
producing the chart in the Journal is prohibitive, but the writer is prepared to furnish 
photostatic coples at cost. 
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three-year moving average, P- and S-percentages (see footnote 1) 
were averaged without weighting, inasmuch as the task of assigning 
differences in value to P- and S-classifications seemed almost in- 
superable. Of course, the whole problem of classification and the 
subjectivism it involves is the weak point in a study of this kind. 

A few salient features of the graphs in Chart I may be noted: 

I. Personalsty—the individual and the person. This curve shows 
a gradual upward trend,* although its highest point, the last year 
charted, is only 11 per cent. 

II. The family. ‘This shows one high peak and then a relapse to 
the low level it previously occupied. The peak was due to a sym- 
posium which took up all the space of the Journal for one year. 

III. Peoples and cultural groups. This shows a relatively high 
level attained before 1911, then a rapid decline to a low level in 
1921, and then a rapid rise to its highest point in the last year 

charted. 

IV. Conflict and accommodation mae: This shows a very grad- 
ual upward trend up to 1914, then a rapid rise to a peak in 1916, 
and then a rapid decline to the lowest point reached, 5.8 per cent in 
1923. 

V. Communities and territorial groups. This shows, on the 
- whole, a gradual downward trend. 

VI. Social institutions. This also shows a gradual downward 
trend. 

VU. Social science and the soctal process. This shows a rather 
marked downward trend, although there are great fluctuations. 

VIII. Social pathology, personal and social a altel This 
shows a very distinct downward trend. 

IX. Methods of investigation. This shows a gradual increase 
from 1918 on, but is still at a relatively low level—approximately 5 
per cent. 

X. General sociology and methodology of the social sciences. 
This is the most peculiar curve of the whole group; it shows two 
peaks of almost equal height, one in 1903 and the other in 1923, 

* The writer feels that in studies of this kind, where the subjective factor is large, 


trends should not be determined by any method more exact and time-consuming than 
simple inspection. Least-square and similar methods are too precise for the data. 
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both followed by a rapid decline. In view of the large proportion of 
space it represents, the six sub-categories included in this curve 
should each be separately studied. The chart referred to in foot- 
note 3 contains the raw material necessary for plotting the six sep- 
arate curves. ; 

Chart IT is almost self-explanatory, but some comment is perhaps 
necessary. The histograms show the distribution of articles and 
abstracts in the various categories during the periods noted. Cate- 
gory X, it will be seen, accounts for 28 per cent of the number of 
articles, 1895-1927, and 34.2 per cent of the space occupied for the 
same period. Attention should be called to the remarkable similari- 
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ty between the histogram computed on the basis of the number of 
articles and that based upon the amount of space occupied by the 
articles. In view of the fact that 2,537 articles covering 21,226 
pages enter into the computations, however, this striking corre- 
spondence becomes a bit. more explicable. Again, attention should 
be called to the distribution of the abstracts publishéd in the “Re- 
cent Literature” section of the Journal, 1924-27, inclusive. The 
histogram presents an outline altogether different from that of the 
articles appearing in the Journal, 1895-1927. There is evidently 
a marked difference in the principles governing selection in the two 
fields, or else the articles submitted by sociologists fall into a dis- 
tribution widely varying from the material that appears in the field 
covered by the abstracts—the field of sociology and the social sci- 
ences. 
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A word of caution: The fact must not be lost sight of that the 
curves here presented are based upon classifications made by two 
men only, the compiler of the twenty-five-year index and the writer 
of this article; hence the subjective element is high, although the 
writer's free use of unweighted S-classifications does something to 
diminish it. Again, each of the ten curves is a composite based upon 
from three to seven sub-categories, each of which may show quite 
diverse trends when plotted separately. — . 

In spite of the all-too-obvious shortcomings of the method upon 
which the study is based, and defects in the study itself, the writer 
is of the opinion that some such approach must be used if "trends," 
"currents of thought," etc., are to be talked about in the large. 
Otherwise, we are in the position of poor Wagner in Faust: 

And what "the spirit of the times" you call, 


Good sir, is but your spirit after all, 
In which the times are seen reflected. 


^ 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


MESSAGE FROM THE. PRESIDENT 


The program for the Twenty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society is being rapidly completed. There will be 
a number of special features, and it is hoped that there will be the 
largest attendance yet recorded. The meetings will be held at Cleve- 
Jand, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, December 29, 30, and 
3r. At the same time and place, in addition to the social science 
meetings will be held also meetings of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 

The tentative program provides for the presidential addresses on 
Monday evening. Meeting with the American Sociological Society 
will be the American Political Science Association and the American 
Economic Association for these addresses. On Tuesday evening 
President Hoover is scheduled to address the joint meetings of all 
societies, or in case some emergency intervenes, there will be an ap- 
propriate substitute. On Wednesday evening the annual dinner of 
the American Sociological Society will feature a sort of twenty-fifth 
anniversary with representatives of other social sciences in joint 
discussion of the development of sociology and its prospects. 

Another special feature will be several sessions devoted to a more 
comprehensive and thorough discussion of the teaching of sociology 
than has yet been presented. Included in this will be two sessions on 
critical discussion of various methods of teaching sociology, a joint 
. Session on the teaching of statistics, a joint session with the section 
on sociology and social work, and a luncheon meeting on experi- 
mental sociology. 

À third special feature will be a main session devoted to the his- 
torical and theoretical aspects of sociology, in the nature of a trib- 
ute to Professor Charles H. Cooley. At this session one paper will 
be devoted to Professor Cooley’s theories of conflict, one to present 
- trends in sociology, one to a review of the history of sociology in the 
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United States, and one to an analysis of the activities of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society for the last twenty-five years. 

The main theme of the Christmas meeting will be “Social Con- 
flict.” The presidential address will center around the general theme 
of folk and regional conflict as a field for sociological study. The sev- 
eral sections and divisions will feature research and discussion on 
social conflict. These include the division of social research, the 
sections on rural sociology, sociology and psychiatry, sociology and 
social work, sociology and religion, educational sociology, the fam- 
ily, and the community. Joint meetings of several sections will be 
, featured. Some items in the section programs are not yet completed. 
However, the full program will be published well in advance of the 
meetings. | 

There will be joint meetings with the American Association for 
Labor Legislation, the American Political Science Association, the 
American Economic Association, and the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation. The program is being planned to reduce somewhat the num- 
ber of sessions and to co-ordinate the several sections and meetings 
in such a way as to avoid overlapping and crowding. Indications 
are that the Christmas program and renewed interest in the Society 
will bring not only a large attendance but an increased membership. 
It is urged that plans be made early for attendance and for the en- 
listment of new members. A number of schools and groups plan to 
have breakfast sessions. It is suggested that all those who wish to 
schedule such group meetings notify the secretary or the president ` 
well in advance, rather than to wait until the program has been 
printed. 
Howard W. ODUM 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Notes of interest to readers of the Journal should be in the hands of the editor of 
“News and Notes” not later than the first of the month preceding publication. 


Membership of the American Soctologtcal Society.—The new members 
received into the Society since our last issue and up to September I are as 
follows: 

Alcabedas, Buena, 847 Wilson Ave., Chicago 

Apple, Rebecca, Y.W.C.A., Boulder, Colo. 

Ballard, Ida Myrtle, Park City, Utah 

Barrett, Clara Etta, Box K, Ruth, Nev. 

Bloch, Herbert A., 1305 Nelson Ave., New York 

Brethorst, Alice B., 5555 Thirty-third Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Bush, Maybell G., State Capitol, Madison, Wis. 

Byrne, Ervin, R.F.D. 14, Box 399, Seattle, Wash. 

Capellen, Mamie Ruth, 38 Breeze Terrace, Blackfoot, Idaho 

Colvin, Joy Esther, Y.W.C.A., 140 N. Topeka Ave., Wichita, Kan. 

Correll, Ernst H., Graduate School, American University, Washington, D.C. 

Croxton, Frederick E., Hamilton Hall, Columbia University, New York 

Douglas, George A., 1320 W. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Haygood, T. F., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Jacoby, Harold Stanley, 1940 Sherman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Kumlien, W. F., South Dakota State College, Brookings, S.D. 

Lung, Chieng Fu, Box 1454, Stanford University, Calif, 

MacDonald, Kathryn F., 7721 Bennett St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mason, Mary, 117 Walnut St., Elmira, NY. 

Mizutani, K., 740 Langdon St., Madison, Wis. 

Normano, Jobn F., rx Everett St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Olsen, Glenn H., 1405 Pennoyer Ave., Grand Haven, Mich, 

Osterman, Betty, 4521 Seventeenth St., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 

Rademaker, John Adrian, 820 N. Thirteenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 

Reid, Ira De A., 1133 Broadway, New York 

Shivers, Lyda Gordan Poplarville, Miss. 

Silver, Nola V., 551 W. Delason Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 

Skinner, Julia, 324 Van Buren, Topeka, Kan. 

Sylla, Marguerite K., City Department, Y.W.C.A., 203 N. Wabash Ave., Chi- 
cago 

Thomas, Vance E., 6925 Francis Ave., Lincoln, Neb. : 

Whitehouse, Vera M., x11 E. First St., Aberdeen, Wash. 
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. Uniform Crime Reports.—On September 1, 1930, the National Divi- 
. sion of Identification and Information, Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, assumed responsibility for collecting, com- 
piling, and publishing the Uniform Crime Reports. The Reports have 
been published heretofore by the Committee on Uniform Crime Records 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


University of Chicago—The Society for Social Research held its ninth | 
annual Institute in Chicago, August 20-23. Eighty sociologists and stu- 
dents registered, including a number of visitors from other states and uni- 
versities. Meetings and round-tables were held in the new Social Science | 
Research Building. Professor R. E. Park opened the sessions of the Insti- 
tute with a statement of its purposes and history; Dr. Ruth Shonle Cavan 
reported a study of parent-child relations, and Professor W. F. Ogburn 
discussed the investigation of recent social changes which he is directing. 
On the twenty-first Professor T. C. McCormick described his study of 
rural-urban social contacts and college achievement; Dr. Pauline V. 
Young outlined her procedure in studying culture conflict among Molokan 
sectarians; and Dr. E. V. Stonequist presented “The Marginal Man." At 
the third session Dr. Paul F. Cressey exhibited graphically some indices 
of the movement of cultural groups in Chicago; Mr. C. L. Dedrick arid 
Professor Kimball Young presented ecological studies of arrests and of 
residential mobility in Madison, Wisconsin. At the fourth session the 
function of concepts in science was discussed by Dr. Herbert Blumer; 
Professor Erle F. Young described his map-spotting machine; and Pro- 
fessor H. D. Lasswell outlined the work of the Personality Committee of 
- the Social Science Research Committee. The Institute was concluded with 
& luncheon at which letters from several sociologists in the Orient were 
read by Professor Park, and Professor Edward Sapir spoke on “The Fu- 
ture Debt of Anthropology to Sociology." 

: Professor Maurice Halbwachs, of the University of Strasbourg, is giv- 
ing two courses in the Department of Sociology during the Autumn Quar- 
ter, “French Sociology” and "Suicide." 


Claremont Colleges Graduate School.—dProfessor Constantine Panun- 
zio, professor of social science at the San Diego State Teachers College, 
taught during the summer session at the.San Diego Division of the Clare- 
mont Colleges Graduate School. He conducted two seminars, one in **Pop- 
ulation and Race Relations" and one in “Labor and Industry.” 


Clemson Agricultural College.—During the 1930 summer session Pro- 
fessor H. C. Brearley gave a course called “Genetic Sociology.” The cen- 
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tral theme of this course was the socialization or sociological development 
of the child. Special emphasis was placed upon the analysis of typical 
failures in social adjustment. 


Elmira College.—Frank Harris, who has been on the staff at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, has been named assistant professor in sociology. 


Florida State College for Women.—Dr. Elinor Nims will give courses 
in training for social welfare in the department of sociology. She will work 
in co-operation with the county welfare board, the State Department of 
Public Welfare, and other welfare agencies. Dr. Nims was formerly at ` 
Western Reserve University. 


Indiana University.—Dr. U. G. Weatherly, of the Sociology Depart- 
ment, who has been ill in the Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore, Mary- 
land, is now convalescing in Atlantic City, New Jersey. .Dr. Weatherly's 
classes are being conducted by Professor W. S..Bittner, who regularly 
teaches in the Extension Division at Indianapolis. Dr. Clyde R. White 
and Mr. C. R. Metzger are taking over Professor Bittner's classes. 


Towa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts—Dr. Ray E. 
Wakeley, professor and head of the Sociology Department of Hillsdale 
College, Hillsdale, Michigan, has joined the sociology staff of Iowa State 
College as assistant professor of sociology. Dr. Wakeley's advanced 
courses in his new position will be Community Organization and Lead- 
ership, and Educational Sociology. 


University of Nebraska.—Miss Agnes E. Herrick has resigned as in- 
structor in social case work. Her placé is being taken by Miss Catherine 
M. Dunn, who has taken graduate work at the New York School of Social 
Work and the Graduate School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago, receiving her Master's degree from the latter in- 
stitution. 

Dr. William Duncan Strong, professor of anthropology, with funds pro- 
vided jointly by the Smithsonian Institution and the University, spent the 
past summer with a crew conducting field researches among various pre- 
historic and historic Indian sites in the.state. This work inaugurates a 
program of investigation in this exceedingly rich field that will be extend- 
ed over a period of years. Preliminary reports will presently be published. 


University of North Carolina.—An I. niroduction to Mental Hygtene by 
Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard is to be published in England at 


an early date. 
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_ Three volumes comprising the two-year study of culture on St. Helena 
Island, a joint project of the Social Science Research Council and the In- 
stitute for Research in Social Science, are appearing this fall. Volume I, 
Black Yeomanry, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., is published by Henry Holt and 
Company. Volumes II and III, A Social History of the Sea Islands, by 
Guion Griffis Johnson, and Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, by Guy B. 
Johnson, are published by the University of North Carolina Press. 

Other volumes appearing this fall in the Social Study Series from the 
University of North Carolina Press include: King Cotton Is Sick, by 
Claudius T. Murchison; Textile Untonism in the South, by George S. 
Mitchell; The Negro Sings a New Heaven, by Mary A. Grissom; The 
State Highway System of North Carolsna: Its Evolution and Present 
Status, by C. K. Brown. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., has just completed a manuscript on cigarette to- 
bacco, a study of the tri-state co-operatives. 

Henry Holt and Company aré publishing in October Howard W. 
Odum's American Epoch: Southern Portraiture in the National Picture. 

Harold D. Meyer’s The School Club Program is announced for No- 
vember by A. S. Barnes and Company. It is one of the “Extra-Curricular 
Library Series” edited by Professor Meyer. 


University.of Pennsylvania.—Professor James H. S. Bossard resumes 
his academic duties after a twenty months' leave of absence, during which 
time he conducted, with Professor Dewhurst, of the Department of In- 
dustry, a survey of business and collegiate education for business in the 
United States. The report of this study, which was made for the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, will be published this fall by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. Professor Bossard is also the co-editor of 
the September, 1930, volume of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 'The title of the number is *Post-War Prog- 
ress in Child Welfare." | 


University of Southern California.—The University Press has recently 
published The Accommodation Process in Industry, by Dr. Melvin James 
Vincent. 

The Ingram Institute of San Diego, California, has published a report 
by Dr. E. S. Bogardus on “Anti-Filipino Race Riots.” 


Tulane University.—Professor Ellsworth Faris, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Sociology at the University of Chicago, is giving courses dur- 
ing the first semester. | 
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Virginia Polytechnic Institute -—The first session of the Virginia Sum- `- 
mer School for Rural Ministers was directed by Bishop-elect F. D. Good- 
win, and sponsored by the V.P.I. Rural Sociology Department and the 
Virginia Rural Church Conference Board. The latter body, which is com- 
posed of responsible representatives of the ten leading denominations of 
the state, came into existence as a result of the Rural Church Survey made 
by the Rural Sociology Division of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. In addition to the Pastor’s Short Course, this Conference Board 
has sponsored a general conference on rural church problems and the ob- 
servance of Rural Life Sunday. 

Eighty ministers well distributed among the several denominations 
were in attendance. The list included many responsible denominational 
leaders and executives. A number of outstanding national and state rural 
church leaders appeared on the program. . 

The last three days of the school, the ministers met with the Standards 
of Living section of the Institute of Rural Affairs, with problems of the . 
home and child training as the theme of discussion, and with such well- 
known speakers on the program as Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Mrs. Josephene 
Armquist Bakke, Dr. Ruth Andrus, and Dr. C. J. Galpin. 

The general theme of the second Institute of Rural Affairs was “The 
New Order in Rural Affairs.” The economic section was led by Dr. Clyde 
L. King. Much of the program of this section centered around the policies 
of the Federal Farm Board, supporters and opponents of these policies 
both having been included in the list of speakers. 


University of Washington ——Professor Bernhard J. Stern, formerly as- 
sistant professor of sociology, has joined the editorial staff of the Encyclo- 
paedta of Social Sciences. His book, Lewis Henry Morgan: Social Evolu- 
tiontst, will be published by the University oi Chicago Press in January. 


University of Wisconsin—Professor J. H. Kolb will give part of his 
time this year to research in the field of rural social change to be carried 
on for the Committee on Social Trends directed by Professor Ogburn. 
Dr. Conrad Taeuber will take over some of the work formerly handled by 
Professor Kolb. Dr. Taeuber is a graduate of the University of Minnesota 
and has just returned from a year at the University of Heidelberg, Ger- 
^ many. 
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The Jack-Roller: A Delinquent Boy's Own Story. By CLIFFORD R. 
SHAW. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xv4- 
205. $2.50. 

The major portion of this book is taken up with the life-story of a delin- 
quent boy and his final re-orientation to normal social participation. In 
the first section, however, Shaw discusses the value of the delinquent’s own 
life-story, presents the history of Stanley's behavior difficulties, and fur- 
nishes us with a picture of his social and cultural background. Autobio- 
graphical documents, correlated with the records of social agencies, with 
the stories of other participants in the total situation, and with the med- 
ical and psychological factors, have great value in indicating the growth of 
attitudes and habits. The physical and psychological tests reveal, of 
course, in cross-sectional fashion the static facts at a particular time and 
place. The genetic-historical autobiography itself shows first the person's 
own conception of his réle in society and, secondly, it reveals the develop- 
ment of behavior patterns in a long-time sequence. Burgess, who writes a 
brilliant analysis of the whole case, defends the use of the autobiography 
in preference to many records of social agencies because the latter are so 
frequently translations of the interviewer rather than the "language, emo- 
tional expressions, and attitudes of the persons interviewed." 

The second chapter gives a résumé of the history of Stanley’s behavior 
from his first contact with correctional agencies to his release from the 
House of Correction. It traces his school record with implicit indications 
of the failure of the school to understand and help him. His vocational 
history is especially important since it reveals the difficulties in adjusting 
one of Stanley's personality type to a satisfactory job. 

The third chapter traces briefly the nature of the community and cul- 
tural background out of which Stanley came. In his childhood and youth 
he lived in areas marked by high rates of delinquency. In his period of re- ` 
adaptation he lived in a stable neighborhood. The family background is 
immigrant with the usual difficulties of adjusting to American standards. 
Upon this is superimposed the fact of familiar breakdown because of the 
re-marriage of the father, with the ensuing conflict of stepmother and step- 
siblings with Stanley and his own siblings. Out of this matriz, in the proc- 
ess of escape, Stanley is inducted into delinquent groups. Beginning as a 
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habitual truant from home and school, he developed into a tough young 
criminal whose life from about eight until seventeen years is taken up with 
a series of anti-social activities interlarded with incarceration in various 
so-called correctional institutions. 

Stanley’s own story of his life is too rich in detail to attempt to sum- 
marize here. Out of it, however, a number of important facts arise. In the 
first place one is struck by the interplay of certain temperamental traits 
with social and cultural conditioning. Stanley becomes essentially ego- 
centric and self-justificatory with marked tendencies to blame all his hard 
luck upon externalities. He is resistive of authority and suspicious of his 
fellows. The third sentence of his autobiography gives his whole life phi- 
losophy at the time in these words, “Fate begins to guide our lives even 
before we are born and continues to do so throughout life.” Yet the narra- 
tive is not occupied entirely with expressions af self-pity. Stanley reveals 
all too poignantly the ill effects of our systems of punitive justice. He 
shows the influences of interaction with other delinquents and criminals 
both in and out of correctional institutions. One is profoundly impressed 
with this picture of our social welfare systems at work. 

To understand Stanley, however, as Burgess says, we must keep clearly 
in mind the differences between "personality pattern" and “‘social type." 
Doubtless Stanley would have developed along the lines of egocentricity 
no matter what his cultural environment. His “social type" grew out of 
the “attitudes, values, and philosophy” caught up from his contacts with 
disintegrating groups. The story of his re-orientation toward conventional 
life is for the student of behavior perhaps more significant than the narra- 
tion of some of Stanley's exciting escapades. But to quote Burgess again: 
“The transformation of Stanley from a criminal to a law-abiding citizen 
was a change in social type; his personality pattern remained the same.” 
To change the latter would involve a much more intimate reconditioning 
‘of the basic attitudes and habits of infancy and childhood. 

Doubtless many readers of this book will be much impressed by the 
striking narrative of Stanley’s experiences. For some it may afford an eve- 
ning’s entertainment; for others it may arouse resentment at the treatment 
afforded young delinquents in one of our great commonwealths; for still 
others it may seem adequate proof of all that is said about “Gangster” 
Chicago and its hoodlums. For the student of human behavior, however, 
the interest lies in the amazingly successful combination of research and 
analysis with personal therapy. Here we have a case in which the analysis 
of the personal and social factors is made the basis upon which the individ- 
ual is rehabilitated from a life of social disorganization to one of conven- 
tionality. There are at hand numerous studies of a descriptive sort reveal- 
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ing the life-courses of criminal, delinquent, and pathologica! personalities. 
But with the exception of this work and that of Healy and Bronner we have 
very little, in this country at least, which shows at once that analysis and 
treatment-of delinquency may be carried on together. This naturally 
raises again the problem of the relation of reform to research. It would 
seem that improvement in the individual may be brought about much more 
rapidly, in spite of much time and attention from agencies and individuals, 
than cHange in the social-cultural codes of immigrant and disintegrated 
neighborhoods or improvement in the political and economic order which 
make these problems what they are. After all, this is an instance of the ref- 
ormation of a person by removing him from the causal situation. It is not 
the outcome of any modification of the precipitating condition itself. Noth- 
ing is done to improve the nature of the life of people residing in the slum 
and delinquency areas out of which Stanley came. The major social prob- 
lem still remains. One asks why no more adequate provision is made for 
playgrounds, for socially-approved means of extra-school education, for 
all those institutional formulations which would remove the major causes 
of such behavior: illness, low standards of living, unemployment, and all 
the rest. 

The answer to these questions is not the purpose of Shaw's study. His 
recent monograph, Delinquency Areas, does throw light on the ecological 
and institutional features of the life which lies behind Stanley. The larger 
problem of community reorganization, however, has yet to be undertaken. 
When it is made, however, it cannot escape the contributions which this 
and other social science studies made in Chicago and elsewhere have to 

offer. 
KIMBALL YOUNG 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Nesghborhood and Community Planning. “Regional Survey,” Vol- 
ume VII, comprising three monographs: “The Neighborhood 
Unit," by CLARENCE ARTHUR Perry; “Sunlight and Daylight 
for Urban Areas,” by Wayne D. HEYDECKER in collaboration 
with ERNEST P. GoopricH; "Problems of Planning Unbuilt 
Areas," by THomas ADAMS, Epwarp M. BASSETT, and ROBERT 

. WüirTEN. New York: Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons, 1929. Pp. 363. $3.00. 

The community movement which apparently reached its peak in the 

years immediately following the World War, gives promise of a new lease 
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of life through its growing attention to problems of community structure. 
In view of the close interrelation of the structural and social problems of 
communities, it seems particularly unfortunate that city planners and com- 
munity organizers have for the most part gone their separate ways with 
little appreciation of their mutual interests. This bcok, which constitutes 
the seventh volume of the “Regional Survey of New York and its Envi-’ 
rons," gains its significance from the fact that it brirgs together these two 
methods of approach to community development and outlines a new type 
of neighborhood unit designed to meet the requirements of residential 
areas of cities in a motor age. 

In the first monograph included in this volume, Mr. Perry points out 
that the automobile which has tended to break down neighborhood life by 
giving easy access to distant places, is now cutting up residential areas of 
cities into small islands surrounded by raging streams of traffic, thus build- 
ing up potential neighborhoods that in the interests o self-protection must 
develop a self-sufficient life of their own. The minimum requirements of 
such residential neighborhoods should be easy access to school, church, 
small parks and playgrounds, and local shops witkout the necessity of 
crossing rapid transit lanes. The transformation oi existing residential 
areas of cities into well planned neighborhoods meeting the above require- 
ments is a difficult problem and may be impracticable under present condi- 
tions. The proper place to begin, as Mr. Ferry suggests, is with the new 
residential subdivisions which should be planned in a comprehensive man- 

‘ner on a neighborhood unit basis with the street system and provision for 
local neighborhood services adapted to the needs of family life under mod- 
ern urban conditions. The size of these neighborhood units might vary 
from 80 to 160 acres depending upon the local situation and the type of 
housing could be adjusted to different income levels. Their distinguishing 
features would be through traffic streets only along their borders, local 
streets designed to facilitate circulation within the unit, a school centrally 
located, parks and play spaces ample for the needs of the people, shops and 
public garages confined to its border streets, and the houses and apart- 
ments both in their architecture and general setting in keeping with the 
standards set for the entire neighborhood. 

In providing for these independent and segregated neighborhoods the 
author has not had in mind a return to the earlier type of neighborhood 
with its arbitrary sociability and local gossip. Its very size would prevent 
this for this new type of neighborhood migh: provide accommodations for 
as many as 6,000 people. Furthermore it would, in spite of its local self- 
sufficiency, be a part of the wider city and would necessarily share in its va- 
ried interests. 


j 
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The practicability of such a neighborhood unit from the economic point 
of view is given careful consideration in the third monograph in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the economics of land subdivision. According 
to Mr. Whitten, the neighborhood unit plan is a much more economical 
form of land subdivision than is the usual rectangular subdivision with 
standard street and block sizes. The street improvement cost per lot in the 
standard plan is 76 per cent greater than in the neighborhood plan. More- 
over in the neighborhood layout, considerable land that is customarily 
used for streets can be devoted to parks or playgrounds, and this reduced 
width and number of streets would not bring about any appreciable loss of 
circulation facility. 

Another advantage which is possible in the neighborhood unit is the in- 
creased amount of sunlight that can be made available for dwellings when 
such factors as the direction of streets and the orientation of buildings are 
given proper consideration. In the second monograph the problem of sun- 
light for urban residential sections is carefully discussed and minimum 
standards are worked out which are shown to be feasible provided this 
matter is not neglected when making plans for the development of unbuilt 
areas. | 

Whether or not it is possible to develop neighborliness among city 
dwellers by providing a physical Jayout adapted for this purpose, there can 
be no doubt that the neighborhood plan of land subdivision described in 
this volume would add a great deal to the comfort and well being of those 
living in such well-planned districts. The so-called garden city enterprises . 
and other experiments with new residential developments have proceeded 
far enough to demonstrate what can be accomplished through intelligent 
planning of unbuilt areas. But this still leaves unsolved the problem of 
cities already built up and encumbered with a physical structure that can- 
not without enormous expense be modified to meet the requirements of the 
present age. 

The entire volume gives evidence of painstaking and scholarly work, 
contains much information about problems of city building gathered from | 
many sources, and is well illustrated with photographs, maps, and plans. 
It is a book of real interest to both community organizers and city planners. 


J. F. STEINER 
‘TULANE UNIVERSITY 


Labor Problems. By Gorpon S. WATKINS. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., 1929. Pp. xvi4- 726. $3.50. 
“Fifteen million persons participated in strikes in United States be- 
tween 1916 and 1927.” “On an average at least a million and a half indus- 
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trial wage-earners in United States are constantly unemployed, taking 
poor and prosperous years together." “More than 23,000 fatal accidents 
occur annually in American industry—twice as many proportionately as 
in any other country in thé world.” “The earnings of child workers in 
United States average about three dollars a. week." “Of more than 
5,000,000 Americans above the age of sixty-five, 4,000,000 have not ac- 
cumulated sufficient income to provide the barest necessities.” 

To the reader familiar with studies in the labor field, there is nothing 
new in these statements. Viewed as independent and isolated facts there 
may be nothing challenging in them. But when the list is indefinitely ex- 
tended and runs the interesting gamut from accidents, blind-alley. occupa- 
tions, Canadian commuters, and division of labor, through Henry Ford, 
I.W.W.,and Japanese, to socialism, turnover, urbanization, visiting nurses, 
walking delegates, and yellow-dog contracts, the reader is literally com- 
pelled to stop, look, and, if he be prepared to listen, to weigh carefully Pro- 
fessor Watkins’ sobering conclusions: “At no time in the history of mod- 
ern capitalism has there been greater danger of developing machine tech- 
nology regardless of its immediate effect upon the workers than today." 

But Professor Watkins in Labor Problems (first printing of revised edi- 
tion, eighth printing in all) has done more than comb the records, mass 
data, marshal competing points of view, and leap at conclusions. He has 
painstakingly classified his facts either as “survey of labor problems” or 
"approaches to a solution," and has thrown them clearly against a kaleido- 
scopic, old-world background, an emergent factory system in America, 
and the so-called “new industrial revolution" now in progress in United 
States, and the occasion for rewriting his earlier (1922) Introduction to 
the Study of Labor Problems. Moreover, he has done all this so well that 
Labor Problems seems destined once more to pre-empt the field. Vet, 
somehow, the work falls short of the mark, and the reviewer is tempted to 
say, “As text in labor economics, ‘Yes’; as'syllabus or even as student ref- 
erence for a course in—say—the sociology of the industrial worker, ‘No.’ ” 

One feels that the author does not penetrate beyond externals; that 
“conditions,” "factors," and social history do not tell the real story; that 
significant leads are ignored; that the trail of Durkheim, Cooley, Parker, 
Williams, Hiller—even Anderson, Zorbaugh, Atkins and Lasswell, Yoder, 
Donovan-——might, if followed, yield a more tangible and searching concep- 
tion of the labor problem than Professor Watkins has given, i.e., “larger 
problem of progressively improving the standard of life for the mass” by 
attacking "those negative conditions (‘pathological conditions’) in indus- 
try that hinder the fulfillment of a larger life.” To the reviewer it would 
seem that progressive overcoming o: “conditions” might involve progres- 
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. Sive worlds of misery for it is definition of things, as well as things them- 
selves, that is finally decisive. 

There is a group of assumptions (sometimes, be it said, specifically con- 
tradicted, sometimes merely quoted, but none the less definitely i incorpo- 
rated in the text) which concern the “invasion of the machine" and the dis- 
satisfaction of the worker. The point seems to be that the machine-feeder 
becomes ipso facto a machine because he tends one, the extent of the “re- 
duction" of the worker's personality varying directly with the minuteness 
of his task and the amount of routine and repetition required. But there 
are, on one hand, too many dissatisfied “craftsmen” (who make all of a 
thing) and, on the other, too many contented machine workers (who make 
part of a thing) to clinch the argument. Moreover, artists, bankers, and 
‘professional men find life stale and objectless at times. There is, it may be 
added, no monotonous “specialization” (p. 582) or monotonous “work” 
(pp. 89, 590) , and a moment’s reflection will show that “routine” (pp. 111, 
114, 231, 270, 298) and “monotony” are never synonymous terms. Work 
'^ is monotonous or the opposite to a worker, but the occupation (p. 246) it- 
self is never inherently monotonous or inherently interesting. 

What, after these severely critical statements, is the significance of 
Labor Problems and how would a sociologist use it? Perhaps the answer 
is that the book belongs in the library of the overworked professor who, 
confronted with the daily problem of accumulating scattered materials, 
alternated economics, law, and labor history, with sociology, hating him- 
self for being cast between the Scylla devil of meeting his class and the 
` Charybdis sea of straying from his field; yet profoundly grateful, the 
while, to Professor Watkins for the most inclusive and illuminating list of 
short historical summaries, challenging facts, and convenient bibliogra- 
phies which the labor problem literature affords. 

WALTER T. WATSON 
. SOUTHERN METHODIST ÜNIVERSITY l 


Labor and Capital in National Politics. By Harwoop LAWRENCE 
Camps. Columbus: Ohio State University Press, 1930. Pp. 
xiii- 286. 

It used to be the orthodox belief that lobbying was a thoroughly vicious 
form of behavior, to be controlled by statutory regulations or frightened 
out of existence by political homiletics. Only recently have we begun to 
realize that such powerful groups as the Chamber of Commerce and the 
American Federation of Labor are an integral part of the political order, 
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playing not a harmful but an indispensable part in the processes of law- 
making and administration: 

The book under review, which deals with these two lobbying groups, is 
based on the assumption that to understand political processes it is fully as 
necessary to know thoroughly the organization and practice of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and its committees as it is to study the rules of procedure 
in the Houses of Congress. The author believes that legislators and lobby- 
ists alike are endeavoring to control the modern economic order with polit- 
ical machinery which, in its formal and doctrinaire aspects, was devised for 
another and a different age. He proceeds in his research upon the assump- 
tion that the most pressing need in political science is not a priori theoriz- 
ing but accurate observation and interpretation of the political processes 
in their actual working. 

"Ihe author keeps certain fundamental questions before him through- 
out his study. He wishes to find out whether the current methods employed 
by the groups for making their policies effective "facilitate the orderly ad- 
justment of formally organized government to a changing social and eco- 
nomic environment." He hopes that his inquiry '^will suggest the extent 
to which these agencies have solved such problems as properly combining 
intelligence and representation in the process of formulating policies, the 
manner in which such national organizations provide for adequate centers 
of policy initiation, insure consistency and dispatch in constructing pro- 
grams to meet new contingencies, and the degree to which they have been 
successful in devising policies, not only democratically representative but 
expertly advised.” These problems, Professor Childs observes, are much 
the same as those which have faced the state, to wit, the problems involved 
in securing the formulation and expression of an enlightened will. The 
state may benefit, therefore, by the experience of these groups in the im- 
provement of its own processes, while the groups themselves, as they per- 
. fect their methods, will contribute to the improvement of the entire policy- 
determining technique of the nation. 'They act as media through which the 
citizen maintains contacts with his government. They are important agen- 
cies for insuring continuous responsibility on the part of the government. 
Professor Childs attributes to the groups a function which most writers 
have attributed to the parties under the American system, that of breaking 
down the barriers separating the three branches of government. More- 
over, the group does not seem to experience the same difficulty as the more 
democratically organized state in securing the services of able men. This 
factor, as well as the national character of the group, goes far to break 
down sectionalism and to transform a local self-interest into an enlightened 
national self-interest. 
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. . Professor Childs sees a danger involved in any attempt to give these 

groups an official status. “They are,” he says, “unstable, fluctuating 
groups, functioning in an environment of dynamic change. Moreover, it is 
especially difficult to define their jurisdictions and set up standards for 
determining what their relative influence should be.” They are “buffers to 
the jolts of a rigid governmental procedure. If these buffers are attached 
too firmly to the state machinery, they may lose their value as buffers. 
. . . . In the last analysis their usefulness will depend upon their own 
vision of what their task must be under a given set of conditions,” 

One ventures to hope that there will appear in the future many more 
such studies'as that of Professor Childs, attempting to see the political sys- 
tem as a working whole rather than in its conventionalized, legalistic 
aspects. l l 
Eric A. BEECROFT 


Human Biology and Racial Welfare. By twenty-eight authors. 
Edited by Epmunp V. Cowpry. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 


1930. Pp. xviii-]-612. $6.00. 

This symposium is one of unusual merit. Its contributors are men of 
recognized standing and the editorial integration of the separate papers is 
adequately done. The book is intended for a popular audience but it is not 
inaccurate. l iJ! 

'The general theme of the volume is man and his place in the universe 
and the degree of control that he has acquired over his destiny. The vol- 
ume is divided into five parts: “Life in Space and Time,” “The Origin of 
Man,” “Human Physiology," “The Effect of Environment," and "The 
Biological and Mental Future of Man." In his Introduction Edwin R. 
. Embree presents the idea that exact knowledge and.an understanding of 
what specialized knowledge implies is a necessary prerequisite to a control 
of the direction of racial evolution. 

In the perspective which constitutes the first part of the book, Dr. Rus- 
sell discusses the conditions under which life, as we understand life, is pos- 
sible and the possibility of the existence of life on other planets and on 
other worlds in the known universe. In the second par: Dr. McCollum 
traces evolution biochemically; Dr. Gregory repeats the account of man's 
. Organic evolution; Dr. Parker traces the evolution of the brain; Dr. 
Yerkes discusses the mental evolution of the primates; Dr. Wheeler, in his 
usual pleasing manner, summarizes his idea of social evolution; and Aleš 
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Hrdlička gives a report. on racial development. In the third part of the 
- book Dr. Cowdry and Dr. Carrell describe the cells and their interrela- 
tions; Professor Cannon discusses the vascular system; Dr. Fulton and 
Sir Charles S. Sherrington describe man's nervous integration; and Dr. 
Wissler ends the part with a paper on marriage. In the fourth part Dr. 
Huntington repeats his story of climate and weather; Dr. McCollum de- 
Scribes vitamins and food reactions; Haven Emerson and Earle B. Phelps 
consider man's urban adjustments; William Healy discusses the causes of 
crime; Hans Zinsser discusses infectious disease; Sir Humphry Rolleston 
treats of preventive medicine; Dr. Millikan discusses the relations of sci- 
ence and industry; and Professor John Dewey considers the influence of 
education on man and civilization. The fifth part oi the book opens with a 
paper on the inheritance of disease by the late Paul A. Lewis. Dr. Pearl 
presents his well-known ideas concerning the biology of human popula- 
tions; Dr. Davenport repeats his ideas on racial miscegenation; Dr. Conk- 
ling presents the case for eugenics; and Proiessor Harry A. Overstreet 
presents the final paper on the contrcl of opinion. l 

In treatment the editor evidently endeavored to avoid both a popular 
superficiality and a degree of technical accuracy beyond the level of lay- 
men likely to be interested in matters of science. The essays differ a good 
deal in this respect but on the whole tend to be over-simplified. It is quite 
to'be expected that the papers dealing with matters that lie definitely with- 
in the reviewer’s field of special information should appear on the whole 
to be the more inadequate. A few of the papers present positions that are 
more or less peculiar to the men presenting them and give therefore a some- 
what biased perspective of the field. The idiosyncrasies are in some cases 
somewhat offset by other papers in the series. Davenport and Hrdlitka for 
example somewhat balance each other on the question of the racial effects 
of race crossings. But the book on the whole is an admirable and fairly 
successful attempt to popularize science withaut making it silly and in- 
accurate. 

E. B. REUTER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY / 


Is It Safe to Work? A Study of Industrial Accidents. By EDISON 
L. Bowers. New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1930. Pp. xiii4- 
229. $2.50. 

Professor Bowers! study will come as a severe shock to anybody who 
was complacently resting in the belief that the problem of industrial acci- 
dent had been met in the United States. We were already aware probably 


at 
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. that in the last x so years ; the United States has lost fifteen times as many 
persons: through death or injury in industry as have been lost in the na- 
. tion’s-battles. Equally fantiliar,is the fact that every year industry is de- 
. prived of 380,000 man-years. of labor because of fatal accidents, 350,000 

man-years because of : seriqus pérmanent disabilities; and 3,000,000 weeks 
of lost labor through less serious injuries. i 

- But less familiar and highly disturbing is the fact that epparently in 
the country as a whole the injury rate since the war seems to be upward. 
“Equally alarming is the author’s judgment that not only do many of our 
compensation, laws fail to make adequate provision for injured workers, 
but these inadequate laws are often inefficiently administered. The na- 
tion-wide investigation of the administration of these laws now being con- 
ducted by Professor W. F. Dodd and others will undoubtedly yield much 
more detailed information on these points. Meanwhile the author's con- 
tention is undoubtedly sound, namely, that accidents, compensation, and 
rehabilitation are three aspects of one central problem, *the attempt to 
have goods and services produced with a minimum of sacrifice on the part 
of the workers." 

“In working out his problem the author describes and assays the various 
‘state laws and compares them with systems in vogue in Germany, British 
Columbia, our own federal government and other countries. The discus- 
sion is technical where it touches insurance, in which the author is an ex- 
pert, particularly in the discussion of variable factors in disability rating 
and partial disability schedules. The remainder of the book is non-tech- 
nical. 

The author's conclusion is that the failure of our workmen's compensa- 
tion system to yield the fullest possible result in safety and the reduction 
of accident is traceable mainly to inadequate benefits. His solution of the 
problem, therefore, is to take every opportunity to raise the size of weekly 
benefits even if nothing more can be accomplished. He is not blind, how- 
ever, to the dilemma involved which is precisely this: “Unless benefits are 
made high enough to necessitate larger compensation insurance premiums, 
the number of accidents will not be reduced; but if the benefits are made 
too liberal, attempts at rehabilitation may be defeated.” He is not unduly 
optimistic as to the immediate future of workmen’s compensation laws. 
Whatever changes come will come gradually. The hopeful element in the 
situation is the growing popularity of life, accident, and liability insurance 
based upon a growing understanding of the economic value of human be- 
ings. This is simply another way of stating a more general truth that 
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. most of our social problems would sólve themselves if men were made , 

more e precious. p TE 

P . | ARTHUR J. Topp 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 2 X M 
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Mexican Immigration to the United States. By. MANUEL GAMIO. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. xviii-]-262. : 

Professor Gamio is a veteran.in the study of Mexican anthropological 
and folkloristic problems. In his famous study of Teotihuacan he has 
given us a most useful and enlightening picture of the culture of a definite 
area. Unfortunately this present study of the Mexicans in.the United . 
States was not carried out in the manner of his Teotihuacan study and the 
findings are comparatively meager. A great deal gf space is taken up with 
a rather barren discussion of statistics of population in’an effort to ascer- 
tain the number of Mexicans in the United States. Estimates fly back and 
forth without any useful purpose being served by them. Professor Ga- 
mio's effort to deduce the location of the Mexicans in the United States 
from the records of money orders sent to Mexico is open to the objection 
that such an estimate assumes-that all the Mexicans in the United States 
send postal money orders to Mexico, which may or may not be true; but 
unless it is true it is not fair to assume that the communities showing no 
money orders are not inhabited by Mexicans and those communities show- 
ing the largest number of money orders have the largest number of Mexi- 
cans. Accordingly he finds the largest number of immigrants to come from 
Guanajuato, Jalisco, and Michoacan, That again may or may not be true 
since it does not take into accotmt the fact that the Mexicans coming from 
the border states like Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, and 
Sonora may take their money back with them instead of remitting it by 
money order, or may not have any money to remit, which certainly is not 
out of the realm of possibilities. - 

The most useful parts of the study are those dealing with, the back- 
ground of the Mexican immigrant, his folklore and his attitudes. Here 
Professor Gamio speaks with authority. The chapter on “Immigration 
and Revolution" is particularly suggestive and should be studied by those 
who are interested in a theory of revolutions. As to his practical sugges- 
tions, many of them are exceedinglv wise and would benefit both Mexico 
and the United States if some mechanism could be devised to carry them 
out. A permanent Mexican population in the United States is undesirable 
both from the standpoint.of Mexico and the United States; but how to 
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arrange a transient immigration when the American Jaw does not permit 


"^ a Mexican to enter who is under a labor contract and the Mexican law 


does not permit him to leave unless he is under such a contract, is a diffi- 
cult enough problem. The appendixes contain some of the most valuable 
information in the book, particularly those on “Ilegal Entry," “Race Re- 
lations in New Mexico,” “The Linguistic Contract,” “The Failure of Re- 
patriation and Colonization.” With these limitations the book is a rather 
valuable addition to our slender stock of information about the Mexicans 
in the United States. 

| Max SvLvrUs HANDMAN 


University Or TEXAS 


Social Organization. By FREDERICK A. BuSHEE. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1930. Pp. xviii-|-356. 


This book is a text for introductory courses in sociology. In his preface 
the author writes that he is of the opinion that books too advanced and 
difficult are now being used with elementary students. It is his purpose to 
make available a volume that will appeal to the beginner and not discour- 
age him from further pursuit of the subject. 

The material in the book falls into three divisions: three introductory 
chapters dealing with the study of sociology, the forms and purposes of 
social groups, and modern trends in social groups; a series of chapters dis- 
cussing economic organization, the family, population, the state, adminis- 
tration of justice, the school, recreation, the church, and art and science; 
and a summary chapter on the interdependence of social institutions. 

‘Professor Bushee starts with the assumption that there are two aspects 
to the study of sociology: the investigation of social laws and the applica- 
tion of those laws for ameliorative purposes. It is the second of these that 
dominates the book; in fact the author states that “the first object of so- 
ciology is to analyze the nature of the imperfections and indicate possible 
measures of reform.” There are two assumptions implicit in all that the 
author writes: that man is highly rational, and that he can be taught to 
use his reason in controlling his own social development and working 
. toward the ideals he may formulate. There will be those who will argue 
that it is not possible to formulate a science of sociology on these assump- 
tions. 

With the emphasis on rational reform and amelioration it is inevitable 
that social values and ideals will be involved throughout the book. Thus 
there is considerable discussion of ideal families, ideal administration of 
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justice, etc. It is not always clear whose standards are being employed in 
formulating the ideal; the line between the author's wishes and realities is 
not always clear. Further difficulty in this respect arises since there is 
scarcely any factual evidence in the book. Many of the statements in the 
chapters may be true but the student must take them largely on faith. 
The method employed by the author raises the question concerning the 
advisability of introducing students to a subject that presumes to be sci- 
entific without presentation of scientific data. Professor Bushee obviously 
believes this is desirable and possible; to him the inculcation of certain 
values is apparently the important object. One gets a hint of this by open- 
ing the book at random and finding that the word “should,” in the sense of 
what would be desirable, appears nineteen times between pages 62 and 65. 
This not unfairly indicates the tone of the book as a whole. To those whose 
social values are those of the author, the book will appeal. | 


Marcornwx M. WILL 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA . 


Toward Civilization. A symposium edited by CHARLES A, BEARD. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. Pp. vii-+307. $3.00. 


This group of essays is a sequel to the well known group of essays earlier 
published by the same editor under the title Whither Mankind? Indeed, 
it seems initially to have been conceived-as an answer on the part of prac- 
ticing scientists, engineers of one kind or another, to the presumed indict- 
ment of our technological civilization contained in the earlier volume. 
Though in a sense the former group were "outsiders"— social scientists, 
humanists, philosophers—tbey managed themselves to give no unrosy 
picture of the present trend of the Western World. Nevertheless, the engi- 
neers here speak on the defensive. 

The strategy of their defense, however, is to take the offensive at every 
opportunity. Starting with modern man as the possessor of the power 
equivalent, as one of the essayists puts the case, of one hundred personal 
slaves, his fortune is traced uniformly to science as mediated through engi- 
neering; his state is defended as better, even when bad, than it was before, 
or would be without “applied science"; responsibility is generally accepted 
for the bad consequences, as merit is claimed for the good results, of sci- 
ence; and in general the thesis is maintained that the only cure for the ills 
of science is more science, and the only amelioration for poor engineering is 
better engineering and more of it. 

The case is a reasonable one—to one who finds it reasonable. The case 
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for the book must be put thus modestly, for the case consists largely of a 
picture, the beauty.of which those will see who have been sensitized favor- 
ably to modérnistic arts. But no philosophic reader is likely to be im- 
pressed by any high degree of objectivity. Rather, he will see this volume 
as a well documented defense of the thesis that a going concern generates 


' not merely a physical momentum but an apologetics and an ethics all its 


own. These men are aboard the scientific ship of state, yea they are man- 
ning it; and they assure us that the ship is seaworthy and that “the port 
well worth the cruise is near and every wave is charmed.” The reviewer is 
captivated by them, and would engage passage anew after every sales talk 
if he had the fare. Meantime he enjoys their assurance that the fare itself 
will in the future be forthcoming to all who wish to sail. But the reviewer 
found the earlier volume of essays more convincing. The very fact that 
the authors-there were not engaged as apologists made their apology itself 
more eloquent than is this defense. 

Professor Beard has through these two volumes raised numerous search- 
ing questions regarding the structure and stability of modern life; he has 
suggested lines of hope that have put all opponents on the defensive and 
he has managed to spread far both the critical and the appreciative view 
of secular and scientific civilization. It is much for one man to have done 
—1nore even because it comes as a by-product of an amazingly large vol- 
ume of other fruitful work. 

l T. V SMITH 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 


t 


The Twilight of Christianity. By Harry Ermer Barnes. New 
York: Vanguard Press. Pp. 470. $3.00. 
This book is a philippic against supernaturalism, directed chiefly, as is 
logical, against Christian fundamentalism, though by no means leaving 


.the liberals uncriticized. Just why it should be called the “twilight of 


Christianity” does not appear—the “sunset of supernaturalism" would 
seem to fit the contents better. 

The author is fearless, even ruthless, but also roli: and he mars his 
own scientific temper by a vehemence which, if used by a prohibitionist for 
instance, he would condemn as fanatical—witness, “Prohibition has made 
murder a lesser crime than the possession of a pint of gin.” 

He contends that supernaturalism is a form of superstition and that 
any idea of God must be vague beyond any comprehension that is usable 
in concrete human affairs. He sees no hope of comprehending a being re- 
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sponsible for all that is revealed by science between the splitting of the 
atom and the discovery of planet X. He thinks all approach to moral and 
social questions based upon any statement about the will of such a creator 
is metaphysical rather than scientific, and therefore without validity in a 
scientific age. 

He argues that Jesus might have been the paragon of virtue the world 
believes him to have been but that it does not follow that his teaching has 
any validity for our modern problems, because he lived in a simple age 
and knew nothing of our complex times nor of that modern scientific 
knowledge thróugh which alone we can intelligently approach them. He 
declares he would much prefer to follow a socially minded, modernist 
apostle of Jesus than Jesus himself. He fails to find that the Sermon on 
the Mount has validity as a series af ethical and spiritual precepts so fun- 
damental to human experience that they derive validity from their proved 
worth in human experience. 

The fundamentalist: he scores without mercy and the modernist re- 
ceives severe castigation for his scholastic willingness to make arguments 
meet in defense of historic Christianity when he should repudiate all his- 
tory except that which objective scientific method can validate. 

The book is largely negative and destructive. The author refuses to re- 
construct a new and better religion, feeling perhaps that no one man can 
do that. Perhaps the humanism he advocates will help to clear the way 
for a more valid social expression of Christianity than is the one he criti- 
cizes with so much force. He not only declares himself as not opposed to 
religion but believes it inevitable as an expression of one’s attitude toward 
his universe, and desirable as a propulsive force in producing social wel- 
fare. £ 

Arva W. TAYLOR 
VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY | 


Essai sur l'Histoire des Institutions agraires de la Russie centrale 
du XVI' au XVIII Siècles. By ALEXANDRE MILLER. Paris: 
Marcel Giard, 1926. Pp. viii-|-384. 37 fr. 5o. (Bibliothèque So- 
ciologique Internationale). 

This monograph, based largely on materials in Russian, offers the best 
account, thus far published in any western language, of the origins and 
development of the land system, serfdom, and the mir in Russia. In trac- 
ing the beginnings of Russia's social structure, which lasted intact to the 
reforms of Alexander II and was finally destroyed in the cataclysm of 
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1917-18, the author limits himself to central Russia from which the sys- 
tem spread. 

The three roots of old Russia—the fomiestie, the serf, and the mir— 
originated in the pressing need of trained cavalry and revenue which the 
. Muscovite state of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries experienced in its ` 
struggle to liberate the soil of Russia from the Tatars, Poles, and Swedes, 
as well as to establish its centralized power throughout its vast domin- 
ions. To create a stable military establishment at a time when fiscal means 
were lacking, the state resorted to the socialistic policy of nationalizing 
the land by granting lands ( potniestie) to its serving men (cavalry—later 
nobility) and by depriving free peasants of their lands by assigning them 
to the pomieshchiks. At that time all classes of population were enserfed. - 

In the course of two centuries vast changes took place. The govern- 
ment no longer needed the pomieshchiks for service in the army, and the 
pomteshchsks had by that time transformed their temporary pom+#estte 
, into hereditary, fee simple holdings. The peasants, at first free, fell under 
the personal control and into economic dependence upon the pomiesh- 
chiks and soon became bound to landlord and Jand. Meanwhile the state, 
in search of a stable body of taxpayers utilized the commune to guarantee 
collections for its members and hence the development of the Russian mir — 
into a governmental fiscal unit. The entire system was then extended to 
Northern Russia where previously conditions similar to Western Europe 
had existed. 

By 1714 the fomiestie, which, when originally created, was a tempo- 
rary leasehold, became a permanent, hereditary estate with its holder a 
member of the nobility. Thus the original free-hold (votchina) and the 
new pomtestie became one and the same thing. In 1762 the nobility were 
freed from further service to the state, while the peasant remained bound 
to soil, landlord, and state. It is in this way that the act of socialism of 
the sixteenth century, which introduced serfdom during a crisis of the 
state, succeeded in dividing old Russian society into two parts—a small 
minority of nobles, enjoying full rights of property and personal freedom, 
and the immense majority deprived of these rights. 

The account, which is distinguished by its clarity in handling detailed 
problems of the most complicated character, gives a few excerpts from 
documents showing the evolution of the fundamentals of the social system 
of old Russia. There is also appended an excellent bibliography. | 
ROBERT J. KERNER 


- 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Human Nature: A First Book in Psychology. By MAX SCHOEN. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1930. Pp. xvili-+- 504. 
Sociologists are likely to be misled by the title of this volume. It is not 

a treatise on social psychology, nor does it pretend to be. In his preface - 

the author states, “The material may be justly charged with being a mix- 

ture of biology, psychology, and philosophy, with a bit of sermonizing 

thrown in for good measure." Sociology is not mentioned, nor is the au- . 

thor acquainted with much of the Eterature of social psychology. Baldwin 

and Allport are incidentally referred to, but the works of Thomas, Cooley, 

Bernard, and Young are not mentioned in the extensive bibliography. 
Human nature is defined as the psychological nature of the human in- 

dividual and the book is, therefore, an elementary text in individual psy- 

chology. There is no explicit recognition of the fact that the greatest 
common divisor of human personality includes socially acquired attri- 
butes, though the discussion of the self implicitly recognizes this fact. 

Oddly enough, much of Schoen's discussion has a sociological trend but 

this has evidently come to him indirectly through the psychiatrists, whom 

he frequently quotes. In his generalizations he is likely to fall back on a 

strictly biological interpretation, as when he says: “That the function of 

life is to live is the basic fact, the unit, the whole, in the light of which all 
activities of living organisms, the activities whick we summarize in the 
phrase animal nature, whether human or infra-human, must be viewed in 
order to be understood ;" or when, after stating that one’s individuality is 

the unlikeness of one's traits, he remarks that "the sum total of . . . . 

inborn differences constitute individuality." 

As a textbook in individual psychology, the volume has both good 
points and defects. Its comprehensive scope, including as it does abnor- 
mal as well as normal behavior, its clear and forceful style, and its well 
chosen quotations and illustrations recommend it for beginning students. 
On the other hand, the author lays himself open to severe criticism be- 
cause of his assumption that present conflicting trends in psychology can 
be easily harmonized. For instance, he sees no opposition between Mc- , 
Dougall and Watson because “McDougall is talking mainly about lower 
forms of life, particularly insects.”! Furthermore, there are several places 
where Schoen seems to contradict himself in order not to come into con- 
flict with other authors. For instance, intelligence is treated in one place 
as synonymous with all mental activity involved in behavior and in an- 
other as innate capacity only. 

The general impression which the book makes is that the author has 
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attempted to write a popular textbook which will please all factions, with 
the result tbat it is lacking in scholarly precision and self-consistency. 
ROBERT C. ANGELL 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Foundations of Mental Health. By Lkonarpo BIANCHI. Trans- 
lated by G. A. BARRICELLI, M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
I930. Pp. xvi4-277. 

The Science of Living. By ALFRED ADLER. New York: Greenberg, 
1929. Pp. 264. 

Archiv fiir Kriminologie. Begrundet von Dr. Hans Gross. Unter 
Mitwirkung von Hans SCHOBER, Dr. ROBERT SOMMER; heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Ropert HEINDL. Band 86, Heft x (Februar, 
1930). | 
The volume by the late Professor Biarchi covers a wide terrain in a 

melioristic spirit of the sort with which we are so well acquainted in the 
United States. The-standpoint is describec in the author's preface, where 
he says that he writes these pages “‘to dislodge indifference to the momen- 
tous subject of eugenics, to lay open to the public conscience the dangers 
of bad habits and of certain defects of our present school system, to call 
attention tc the responsibility of the Government, to fan the fires of the 
inexhaustible energies of our race which now lie sleeping under the ashes 
of inertness, of ignorance, and of old customs." Chapters are devoted to 
eugenics, mental hygiene, physical education, sex education, religious edu- 
cation, alcoholism, the penal code, and the prophylaxis of nervous and 
mental diseases. The reader will find scraps of fact, or observation here 
or there which may add to his knowledge or inspire his imagination. 

On page.62 Bianchi gives his classification of anomalous characters, 
and those who specialize in personality pigeon holes will no doubt be 
grateful for another citation. There is a hypokinetic group and a hyper- 
kinetic group. The first includes the timid, suspicious, indifferent, obsti- 
nate, hypochondriac, and solitary; the latter includes the vain, unstable, 
irascible, and criminal. 

Champions of civic virtue will be impressed by his testimonial that “I 
owe my mental freshness, at my age, notwithstanding the intensity of my ` 
scientific work, to the fact that for the last thirty-two years, during the ses- 
sions of Parliament, I have spent the last two days of the week in Rome oc- 
cupying myself with politics." (He was nearly eighty.) 
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Alfred Adler is represented by another book which seems designed to 
reach a yet more popular audience than any of its predecessors. 

The current number of the Archiv fär Krimirologte has several items 
of interest to the social scientist. The famous “July Revolt” in Vienna, 
which occurred on the fifteenth ard sixteenth of July, 1927, is described in 
an official police report, embellished by twelve illustrations. Karl Marbe 
begins a series on “The Psychologist as an Expert of the Court.” 

i Hanorp D. LASSWELL 
UNIVERSITY or CHICAGO 


Agriculture in the Chicago Region. By Epwarp A. Duppy. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1929. Pp. x-+-158. $4.00. 
This is one of the numerous excellent studies of the Chicago region 

conducted under the auspices of the Local Community Research Com- 

mittee of the University of Chicago. It is a detailed analysis of the use of 
agricultural land within a sixty-mile radius of the city of Chicago. This 
area is analyzed by township units from data supplied by the 1925 census 
of agriculture. All facts pertaining to crops, livestock, value and tenure 
of farm land, farm population are shown grapkically. The study con- 
tains fifty-two almost full page standardized maps of the region as well 
as numerous bar charts and a detailed statistica! Appendix. The aim is 

"to présent a picture of the use of land in the Chicago region for agri- 

cultural purposes at the time when the 1925 census of agriculture was 

taken by the Bureau of the Census.” The practical objective is to furnish - 

a basis for regional planning and to supply a background for subsequent 

studies of land utilization in the region. 

Almost every form of agriculture common to the Middle West is found 
in the Chicago region. Strangely enough the bulky crops, grains and hay, 
still lead in the acreage and value; moreover they show a tendency to 
increase despite the rising land values resulting from the outward expan- 
sion of urban residence, The more perishable dairy, fruit, and vegetable 
products, which are usually associated with city suburbs, suffer more 
from external competition than do the bulky crops where freight rates 
play a greater rôle in market competition. mE 

The region is divided into four zones on a basis of cumulative ten-mile 
radii from the center of Chicago. Many interesting phenomena assume 
a radial distribution as, for instance, the size of farms increases "in every 
direction as the distance from Chicago increases"; farm-population dens- 
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ity varies directly with the distance from urban centers; farm-land values 
are more influenced by distance than by soil conditions; “low acre values 
and full ownership seem to run together"; milk production and vegetables : 
concentrate within the inner zone, while dairy products and cereals pre- 
dominate in the outer zones. ; 

- This study should serve as a model for similar research in farm-land 
utilization in other metropolitan regions; it will also serve as a most valu- 
able base for subsequent studies of the Chicago region. Its most important 
limitation, resulting wholly from the lack of comparative data, is its fail- 
ure to reveal in detail trends in the Chicago region. 

R. D. McKenziz 


UNIVERSITY oF WASHINGTON 


The Wesleyan Movement in the Industrial Revolution. By WELL- 
MAN J. WARNER, PH.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 


1930. Pp. 300. $5.00. 

This book is “a study of the bearing of the Wesleyan movement upon 
the creation of a social mentality.” It is an excellent illustration of how a 
sociologist may study objectively a social process such as the Wesleyan 
movement and describe it by the use of sociological concepts. - 

The author, believing that Wesleyanism can only be understood in the 
light of the whole social, political, economic, and theological setting of the 
eighteenth century, describes the structure of society out of which the 
Wesleyan movement emerged. This is “to treat the humanitarian move- 
ment in the eighteenth century as the entire process by which there was . 
produced a new scale of social values." Various social forces were converg- 
ing during the eighteenth century which made possible the gradual emerg-* 
ence of the individual: *a large process which was working to discard old 
values and to mould a new mind in the community." Wesleyanism was a 
part of this process. 

The Wesleyan revival is shown to be more of an ethical than a theo- 
logical movement, as indeed it was. The rediscovery of a New Testament 
social theology gave impetüs to social service work of many kinds; the 
provision of work in the first Methodist church at carding and spinning 
for a small group of unemployed persons; the establishment of a loan 
fund for “worthy” persons, many of whom became prosperous merchants; 
the founding of various charitable institutions; the districting of London 
for systematic visitation and care of the sick; the founding of the first free 
dispensary; the publication of numerous books and pamphlets on health; 
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the founding of charity schools; a growing interest in politics and public 
affairs; encouragement of John Howard in prison reform; writing and 
speaking on the social problems of the day, like temperance, slavery, pov- 
erty, etc.—all indicate the dominance of the social as opposed to the indi- 
vidualistic conception of religion as reflected in eighteenth century Wes- 
leyanism. 

Chapter viii, “The Bias of Wesleyan Leadership," is an interesting 
analysis of over sixty biographies and autobiographies of Wesley's con- 
temporary preachers which “offer a representative and conclusive body of 
evidence concerning the real character of Wesleyan leadership." 

The reviewer agrees with the author that such a work as this “stated in 
terms of sociological analysis . . . . is of importance beyond the nar- 
row limits of sectarian history." 

| KENNETH E. BARNHART 


BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE 


The Growth of Reason: A Study of the Rôle of Verbal Activity in 
the Growth of the Structure of the Human Mind. By FRANK 
Lorimer. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929. Pp. xii-+- 
231. $3.75. | 
'The reviewer took up this book with marked expectations that at last 

something was at hand to help us with the current problem of the rela- 

tion of language to thought. In spite of some excellent particular points, 
by the time he reached chapter vi, where the author takes off into philos- 
ophy, it became apparent that the development of the main thesis is rather 
meager. One kept looking for something very novel and enlightening as ta 
how "reasoning" does grow up. It is the reviewer’s impression that the 
failure to get a better picture of the rise of reasoning lies in the author's 
failure to catch the significance of social interaction and culture as they 
determine the patterns of thought. Dewey in his Experience and Nature 
and elsewhere, and Mead in his papers, in spite of their failures to use 
experimental evidence, have caught hold of the essential factors more ade- 

quately. j 
This negative criticism is not intended to deny some very valuable sec- 

tions in the book. The.growth of the mind is an obscure subject at best. 

Professor Lorimer analyzes the earlier experimental studies on the rise of 

language in children and contributes some important observations him- 

self. He points out the gradual integration of methods of reasoning in 
terms of experience. His suggestions on pages 179—89 for a more rational, 
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non-emotional training of the whole early habit eo of the child as 
these influence also the child’s verbal habits, and hence his thinking, are ; 
perhaps the most valuable portions of the book. 

The present discussions about the relation of language and thinking are 
bound to revive the whole question of imageless thought. The reviewer 
believes that thought is definitely conditioned by social interaction. Yet, it 
may be entirely possible that just as all communication is not verbal, so 
too all forms of thought may not rest on verbal expression. But when it 
. comes to communication, the bulk of it does go on in verbal manner and it 
is only natural that the expression of thought should follow this socially 
accepted and socially convenient type of response. 

| KIMBALL YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OY WISCONSIN 


The Open Door and the Mandates System: A Study of Economic 
Equality before and since the Establishment of the Mandates 
System. By BENJAMIN GERIG. London: Allen and Unwin, 1930. 


Pp. 236. Ios. 

The present monograph is useful as a history and as an evaluation— 
more so in the former capacity than in the latter, because of the difficulty 
of arriving at an accurate judgment at the present time. The author shows 
how Great Britain was the first imperial power to adopt the Open Door in 
her colonies in the mid-nineteenth century with the intention of admitting 
the commerce and capital of all nations on an equal basis with her own. 
The complete failure of the first effort to guarantee the Open Door by mul- 
tilateral agreement—the General Act of the Congress of Berlin of 1885, 
referring to the Congo Free State—was followed by the progressive aban- 
donment of the Open Door under the influence of Neo-Mercantilism in 
favor of tariff preferences, assimilation and special privileges granted by 
the colonial powers to their nationals. By 1914 Germany was the only 
great power which still preserved equality of economic opportunity in her 
colonies. With curious irony, it was only the former German colonies 
which were placed under the Mandate System at the Peace Conference, ' 
and in the Class *C" Mandates there is no obligation to maintain the 
Open Door. 

The Mandate Suse: was a compromise between the idealistic program 
of Wilson and the annexationist schemes of the victors. Professor Gerig’s 
interesting account of oil diplomacy in the Near East shows how the cross 
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currents of economic imperialism Üa TE, to flow in the mandated 
regions despite the new dispensation. Yet the author concludes that in 
the operation of the machinery “a large degree of international control is 
actually effective in making the administration of these territories conform 
to the principles of trusteeship.and equality.” While the Mandate System 
is “undoubtedly the most effective instrument yet devised to make the 
Open Door effective,” it is far from adequate or universal, however, and 
one must agree with Dr. Gerig that its final success “will depend on its 
influence and effect in colonial areas outside the system.” If it has had 
any such influence in mitigating economic imperialism and the interna- - 
tional rivalries growing out of it, the effect is scarcely perceptible at the 
present time. 

FREDERICK L, SCHUMAN 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


New Zealand in the Making. By J. B. Conpiirre. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. 524. $5.00. 


This is an economic history of the democratic experiments in New 
Zealand. Labor codes the most complete and effective in the world have 
been achieved. An arbitration court, by regulating wages on a cost-of- 
living basis, considerably lessened the rigors of the economic collapse of 
1920-22. Accident insurance, old age pensions, widows’ pensions, war 
pensions, and family allowances carry no stigma, and are established be- 
yond opposition. Birth-rates, infant mortality, and poverty are low. 

The farmers have: legislation which aided by the growth of dairying 
early broke the land monopoly of the large sheep growers; a department 
of agriculture; organized farmers’ co-operatives; government loans; a 
Meat Export Control Board with large powers: and a Dairy Control 
Board. Yet the average farmer never has a credit balance. Only 25 per 
cent of the population remained in primary production in 1926; but only 
25 per cent lived in the main cities. 

Secondary industry has expanded, partly because of moderate tariffs. 
Anti-monopoly laws have proved ineffective here. Except as a pioneer in 
public utilities, the Government has never encroached on private enter- 
prise. Its function has been regulation. After thirty years, there are no 
revolutionary changes, but many beneficial and practical results. 

The author’s main hypothesis seems to be that opportunism, rather 
than theory, is responsible for the legislative experiments. The history of 
the country is “a striking illustration of the way in which economic and 
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geographic factors profoundly influence political conceptions.” The ac- 

tivities of statesmen are real influences, but less important. No clear rec- 

ognition is given to the cultural factor. THOMAS C, MCCORMICK 
EAST CENTRAL OKLAHOMA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


The Biological Basis of Human Nature. By H. S. JENNINGS. New 
York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1930. Pp. 384. $4.00. 


This volume gives an orderly presentation of such conclusions of mod- 
ern genetic biology as have immediate and direct significance for prob- 
lems of human nature and social organization. In the early chapters the 
author presents a clear and adequate summary of the origin and nature of 
the biological traits that determine organic differences. This discussion 
runs in terms of the genes and defines the way in which they work to pro- 
duce the observable diverse results. The róle of the environment in deter- 
mining what will be produced by the genes of a cell, and the relation of 
heredity and environment in the determination of the individual, are 
clearly set forth. Chapter vii carries the discussion of original and ac- 
quired factors to the question of mentality. The implication of biological 
conclusions for social and human problems is treated under the headings 
“Biological Fallacies and Human Affairs,” “What Can We Hope from 
Eugenics?” “The Biological Basis of Marriage and the Family,” and 
“Race Mixture and Its Consequences." Chapter xiii on “Biology and . 
Selves” is a brief fantastic interlude. The three final chapters are given 
to a discussion of evolutionary change. 

The volume is directed at the general reader and is perhaps, even for 
that audience, somewhat over-simplified. But there is no sacrifice of ac- 
curacy and no tendency toward sensationalism. The discussion at all 
times is on a decently dignified level. It is a popular work of sound schol- 
arship. It is the first and only book in the field of social biology that has 
come to the reviewer’s attention that he is willing to indorse without reser- 
vations and recommend without misgivings. E. B. REUTER 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Group Incentives: Some Variations in the Use of Group Bonus and 
Gang Piece Work. By C. C. BALDERSTON. Industrial Research 
Studies, No. o, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyl- 
vania Press, 1930. Pp. xii+ 171. $2.50. | 
Among the newer schemes of wage payment in industrial and business 

establishments is the payment of a gang or group of workers as a whole in 
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_ proportion to the volume and quality of work accomplished by the group, 
the group piece rate or bonus being distributed among the individual 
members of the gang according to a schedule of base rates laid down by 
the management. This study is an attempt to ascertain the methods by 
which such "group incentives" have been adapted to varying conditions, 
and to compare and appraise these methods, both as regards their value 
to the company, and as regards their social effects. The findings are based 
on the analysis of a number of cases, studied through questionnaires and 
through interviews with executives of the companies in question. Appar- 
ently the research has been very carefully executed, and the results should 
be of value to other employers who may be contemplating the installation 
of similar schemes. From the viewpoint of the sociologist, however, this 
report is interesting mainly as evidence of the extent to which the mechani- 
zation of industrial management can be carried under favorable condi- 
tions. The authors take for granted the importance of a number of psy- 
chological factors affecting the efficiency of waze-workers, but it is pre- 
cisely the advantage claimed for these group payment plans that they 
tend to bring the psychological factors largely under the control of the 
management. The opinion is expressed that financial and non-financial in- 
centives are almost always found together in practice. In other words, 
devices are being invented by means of which almost any non-pecuniary 
motive affecting the efficiency of the industrial worker can be translated 
into pecuniary terms. 
l Frovp N. HOUSE , 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA ^ 


^ 


International Control of Raw Materials. By BENJAMIN B. WAL- 
LACE and Lynn R. Epminster. Washington: The Brookings 
Institution, 1930. Pp. xv4-479. $3.50. 

We have moved very far indeed from the world of Bentham and Hegel. — 
That the institutions which the nineteenth century forged to meet its 
problems are inadequate as a solution in the present situation is becoming 
painfully: more evident to those who would achieve order in the growing 
contemporary complexity. Especially in the relationships between states, 
where the main form of control is still the omnipotent state exercising its 
sacred national sovereignty, is the threat of chaos most imminent. It is 
significant but not unexpected that economists rather than political philos- 
ophers have dealt most impressively with the dangers of the impending 
international anarchy. 

Messrs. Wallace and Edminster have produced a very clarifying and 
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valuable study on the international control of raw materials. The authors 
define their problem carefully and then analyze particular cases of gov- 
ernment control such as the Chilean control of sodium nitrate, the Japa- 
nese camphor monopoly, the British export restrictions on rubber, etc. 
With these cases as a specific background they proceed to raise the whole 
question of the adequacy of national control and interference with exports. 
The dangers as well as the ultimate futility of strictly national action in 
a world so economically interdependent leaves the “International Ap- 
proach” as the only effective alternative. Thus the need for further inter- 
national machinery for adjusting controversies in the field of raw mate- 
rials becomes outstanding. Future conferences of the powers, if they are 
to attain real importance, will inevitably turn their attention more and 
more from the equitable distribution of armaments to the problems in- 
volved in the equitable distribution of the world’s resources. 

S. McKrz Rosen 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO i 


The Power and Secret of the Jesuits. By RENE FÜLÖP-MILLER. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1930. Pp. xviii- 523. $5.00. 
Herr Fülöp-Miller has added to the already voluminous literature deal- 

ing with the Jesuits a book of more than ordinary interest to sociologists 
as well as general readers. The peculiar merit of his work lies in the at- 
tempt to bring the whole vast undertaking of the Society of Jesus within 
a single large view, and to describe and estimate its accomplishments im- 
partially without gratuitous praise or condemnation. Whether the author 
quite succeeds in maintaining complete objectivity in the midst of certain 
controversial issues must be left for historians and other special critics to 
decide. From the sociological standpoint, the book just misses being an 
exemplary treatment of the natural history of a social institution. Preoc- 
cupation with doctrinal matters, sometimes to the neglect of more basic 
social forces, and the effort tó whip up interest by the methods of popular 
novelized biographies sum up the chief reasons for its deficiencies from 
this angle. 

The missionaries of the order of Loyola exercised a remarkable influ- 
ence upon the dissemination of Western culture throughout other parts of 
the world.: They established schools, carried on scientific investigations, 
set up printing presses, promoted the fine arts, built churches and theaters, 
and even founded a Utopian state that endured for over a century. En- 
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listed in the service of a tradition, they sought to further its advance 
through enlightenment, only to have that enlightenment undermine the` 
pillars on which their tradition rested. Their wly and audacious cam- 
paigns in behalf of the faith make a strange and fascinating tale. 

The title is a misnomer, for if the Jesuits had secrets, the author does 
not disclose them. . 


- CARROLL D: CLARK 
UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The Negro in Washington: A Study of Race Amalgamation. By 
A. H. SHANNON. New York: Walter Nea_e, 1930. Pp. 332. 
Books of this type, offering definite solutions for the Negro problem, 

have appeared with diminishing irequency during recent years. The au- 
thor, a former chaplain of the Mississippi State Penitentiary, has been 
troubled over two decades with what to do with tae Negro. The object of 
this book is to show the necessity of colonizing the Negro in Africa, be- 
cause he constitutes a constant menace to the moral and racial integrity 
of white Americans. The growing number of mulattoes is the most dan- 
gerous element in the situation.: They dominate the pure Negro and pass 
unnoticed into the white population. The author blames educators, reli- 
gious leaders, and the federal government for appointing mulattoes to 
positions of leadership in the Negro group; for the mulatto is the symbol 
of sin and immorality extending sometimes over several generations. There 
is no place, according to the author, in American life for the Negro. Asa 
reservoir of cheap labor he undermines the standards of white workers, 
and when he succeeds in industrial competition because of his efficiency, 
he takes the bread from less efficient white laborers. Therefore, the only 
solution of the problem is to remove the Negro from America. 

This book is a strange mixture of facts, exhortations, moralizing, and 
endless repetitions. Reuter’s study of the mulatto furnishes most of the 
facts. The author emphasizes the necessity for immediate action in the 
present situation by exclamations that sprinkle the pages of the book. It 
appears to the reviewer that after all the threat to the purity of the white 
race is not so serious; for, according to the biological theory of the former 
chaplain, a dark baby sooner or later betrays the effort of the mulatto to 
steal into the white race. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 
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Character - through Creative Experience. By WILLIAM C. BOWER. 

Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. xii4-276. $2.50. 

, The author's purpose is implied in the following statement (p. xi): 

Character education at the present stage of its development finds itself in the 
position of borrowing, for the most part, traditional techniques that have been 
devised for the transmission of subject matter and the development of skills. 
It would seem of the greatest importance that character education, while utiliz- 
ing all the experience available in other fields, should evolve its own technique 
based upon a direct analysis of the factors involved in the achievement of moral 
and spiritual personality. 


Nothing less than such an analysis forms the content of the book. The 
care taken both to define and to interrelate the various elements is schol- 
arly in the best sense. Yet the task is extraordinarily difficult. The writer 
is obliged to compromise between an encyclopedic commentary upon 
the assumptions involved in existing procedures of teaching, techniques 
of investigation, social philosophies, and interpretations of religion, on the 
one hand, and a program of character education, on the other. 

The result is both an eclectic exposition of principles and a program. 
The book suggests a series of problems amenable to research upon what is, 
after all, the largest and most difficult problem of human life—how to 
make people good. It may be questioned whether the readers who recog- 
nize most clearly the distinctions made, will in all cases be those most ef- 
fective in helping children aspire and attain to the good life. It cannot be 
questioned that the writer has done much to facilitate research in his field 
by pointing out the significance of many types of data which have not 
hitherto been applied to problems of religious education. 

| Doucras WAPLES 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


American Charities and Social Work. By AMos G. WARNER, STUART 
A. QUEEN, and Ernest B. Harper. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co., 1930. Pp. xiv-+-616. | 
Warner's American Charities is a hardy perennial. Since 1894 there 

have been some twenty-six printings including three previous revisions. 

The present revision is a radical departure from the earlier works. Profes- 

sor Queen in Part I has written a historical perspective. Part II, “Ameri- 

can Charities in the ’Nineties,’’ is a somewhat abbreviated reproduction 
of the original American Charities. It retains all that is essential of War- 
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ner's work to give the student a comprehensive view of that generation of 
social work. Contemporary social work is surveyed in Part III which is 
entirely new material. This survey is organized chiefly in terms of treat- 
ment techniques—case work, mental hygiene, probation and parole, rec- 
reation and group work, and so on—rather than in terms of Warner's 
classification by social pathology— degeneration, dependency, sickness, 
insanity, feeble-mindedness, and so on. Some twenty-five illustrative 
cases, including examples of family, institutional, community organiza- 
tion, and administrative problems and methods, are briefly reported. The 
controversial issues of contemporary social work are treated judicially. 
The theoretical contributions of sociolozists, such as Thomas, Burgess, 
Thrasher, Zorbaugh, are given due recognition. The volume is an excel- 
lent introduction to the field of social work. There are brief bibliographies 
and suggestions for “field trips." 
ERLE FISKE YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Jaurés. By E. VANDERVELDE. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1929. 


Pp. 150. 12 fr. 


. Condorcet. By FERDINAND Butsson. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 

1929. Pp. 137. 12 fr. 

These small volumes are among the very useful texts prepared under 
the direction of C. Bouglé, Professeur à la Sorbonne, from the writings of 
French social reformers. 

Vandervelde has chosen freely from t3e major writings of Jaurés, add- 
ing much to the value of the work by his grouping of comprehensive 
selections: Philosophie et histoire, Proolémes d'éducation, Programmes 
d'action, and Nation et internationalisme. These, together with an excel- 
lent introductory chapter, afford a profitable acquaintance with one who 
distinguished himself as a journalist, a Socialist leader, a reform states- 
man, and, above all, as an uncompromising humanitarian. 

Buisson had a more difficult task. Condorcet won distinction in mathe- 
matics at sixteen, wrote a treatise on the integral calculus at twenty-two, 
became a member of the Academy of Sciences at twenty-six, and was 
elected to the French Academy at thirty-nine. His works comprise twelve 
volumes, gracefully and simply writter. Turning from mathematics to 
literature, philosophy, and politics, he became one of the leading spirits 
of the Revolution and the champion of reform in general. One understands 
why Comte spoke of him as “my master.” 
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For his purpose Buisson makes use of extracts from Condorcet’s private 
letters and public addresses as well as from the works by which he is 
known, such as Cinq mémoires sur l'insiruction publique, an exceedingly 
“modern” production, and Esquisse d’un tableau historique des progrès 
de l'esprit humain, wherein is set forth his philosophy of life. Throughout 
the passages selected there prevails, on the one hand, a note of excessive. 
optimism—so characteristic of Condorcet—concerning human perfecti- 
bility, and, on the other hand, relentless denunciation of “the institutions 
and superstitions" responsible for the enslavement of mankind. He is 
much more a revolutionist than a reformer. 

EDWARD J. WEBSTER 
University OY CHICAGO 


"e 


A New Economic Order. Edited by Kırsy Pace. New York: Hat- 
court, Brace & Co., 1930. Pp. viii-]-387. $3.00. 

The symposium entitled A New Economic Order is essentially an enter- 
prise in adult education rather than a contribution to social science. If, 
however, social scientists are not debarred or inhibited from cultivating 
ordinary human interests in their leisure moments, they will presumably 
find such clearly written essays worth the reading. One is somewhat sur- 
prised to find Professor E. R. A. Seligman and A. J. Muste contributing ` 
to the same volume, but it must be said that nearly all those represented 
- here have handled their assignments with dignity and restraint. The book 
is divided into two parts. Part I, “Rival World Movements—Pro and 

Con,” consists of eight chapters by as many different authors who present 
. the case for and against capitalism, Fascism, communism, and socialism. 
Part H is entitled “Ways of Transforming the Present Competitive Sys- 
tem into a Cooperative Order" and contains chapters by sixteen authors. 
One has the feeling as he reads some of the latter chapters that the authors 
have freely resorted to specious argumentation to support propositions 
which might be attacked by methods of objective research. Professor 
Paul H. Douglas contributes an initial chapter on minimum wage and 
family allowances which is, on the whole, an exception to the statement 
just made. Much of the content of this book will be an old story to many 
readers. 7 : 

Frovp N. Houser 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 
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The Austrian Philosophy of Values. By Howarn O. EATON. Nor- 
man, Oklahoma: University of Oklahoma Press, 1930. Pp. viii4- 
380. $5.00. | 
This book expounds the ethical theories contained in the writings of 

Franz Brentano, Alexius von Meinong, and Christian von Ehrenfels. It 

stands almost alone in its field. It would be diffcult to state, in a word, 

precisely what is connoted by the term "Austrian Philosophy of Value." 

Historically it seems to have been the first systematic attempt to develop 

the implications of the shift in ethical theory, from the old conception of 

the Good (the summum bonum) to the modern conception of Value. 

This, of course, is a reverberation from Kant's “Copernican revolution" 

in the theory of knowledge, where the emphasis was shifted from the ob- 

ject of knowledge to the procéss and conditions of knowing. The Austrian 
school, following the early spade work of Herbzrt and Lotze, have pro- 
vided the classical treatises on these points which immediately assume 
importance when theory passes from consideration of the Good to psy- 
chological analysis of processes of evaluation. These analyses, subtle and 
exhaustive almost to a fault, provide Mr. Eaton with the data for his sur- 
vey. He begins with an account of Brentano's psychology and follows with 
thirteen chapters devoted to careful and sympathetic interpretation of the 
positions held by Meinong and Ehrenfels with relation to such general 
topics as “The Pleasant and the Good," “The Self and its Desires,” **De- 
sire and Motive,” “The Definition of Values," “Egoism and Altruism,” 

“Factors of the Moral Judgment,” and others sirrilar. 

ALBUREY CASTELL 
University OY CHICAGO 


International Migration Statistics, Volume I, Statistics by IMRE 
. Ferenczi and edited by Warrer F. Wirrcox. No. 14 of the 
publications of the National Bureau of Economic Research, Inc., 

1929. Pp. 1,112. 

This is a volume of statistics on the mass migrations during the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries oi the countries of thé world, including 
Oceania, Africa, and Asia, as well as Europe and the Americas. There is 
no interpretation. A later volume to appear within the coming year will 
set forth the interpretation of recent migrations, written by authors from 
the different countries. The present volume is obviously of immense value 
as a source of material for students of migration. Part I, or about 230 
pages, is a review and critique of migration records, methods of compiling 
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in the different countries, etc. Part II consists of about goo pages of tables . 
of international migration, running in general as far back as good records 
permit. Such a valuable piece of work was made possible through a grant: 
of money from the Social Science Research Council to the National Bu- 
reau of Economic Research. The Bureau secured Walter Willcox as 
editor and he secured the services of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, the immediate work being done by I. Ferenczi. 

WiLLIAM F. OGBURN 
University OF CHICAGO 


The Interpretation of National Differentiations. By NICHOLAS S PE- 

TRESCU. London: Watts & Co., 1929. Pp. 239. 

This World of Nations. By Prrman B. Potter. New York: The 

Macmillan Company, 1929. Pp. xix+-366. 

The Petrescu volume is a singularly lucid essay wherein the exaggera- 
tions of national judgment are subjected to the cold appraisal of social 
scientific analysis. The basic idea is simple, and deserves to be a common- 
place among social thinkers of every stripe, but the subject matter of na- 
tional differences is so volatile that Petrescu is justified in putting the 
idea and the subject matter together. National differentiations are due to 
local and epochal conditions acting upon the human nature substratum. 
Perhaps the best technical chapter is concerned with the criteria of an 
adequate comparative method in social thinking, and is called “The Trans- 
lation of National Differences." It is of more than passing interest that 
Petrescu subjects Lévy-Bruhl to a brief and cogent refutation at page 97. 

Professor Potter’s book is an excellent piece of popular writing. He - 
has written an introduction to international relations which laymen will 
find unencumbered by professional jargon and uncontaminated by cheap 
condescension, ¢ 

Hazorp D. LasswELL 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Negro in Charlottesville and Albemarle County. By MARJORIE 
FELICE IRWIN. University of Virginia: Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers. Pp. 94. 
This study of the Negro in a Virginia County is unlike many surveys 

which are a mere collection of formal statistical facts. An attempt is made 
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to get a view of the inner life of the Negro through “snapshots” of typical 


- families with a history and living in a social environment. The study 


shows the influence of the new appreciation of the Negro in literature, as 
well as the sociological studies being carried on at the University of Chi- 
cago. . 
E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER 
Fisk UNIVERSITY 


The Case Method of Studying Law: A Critique. By Jacos HENRY 
LANDMAN. New York: G. A. Jennings Co., 1930. Pp. 108. 


This little essay is concerned primarily with a familiar method of instruc- 
tion used in the training of law students. Incidentally, it presents an excellent 
concise analysis of the fundamental method of scientific research. Dr. Land- 
man contends that, since the materials studied under the “case method” as used 
in law schools are not, primarily, the facts out of which a dispute has arisen but 
the opinions of judges, the case method is not an exemplification of the scien- 
tific method. As a better plan of instruction, he proposes the “problem method,” 
in which the student is provided with the facts connected with a situation, a list 
of references to literature which is relevant, and certain questions to be en- 
swered. Án interesting feature of his sample bibliographies is that they include 
sociological works as well as court reports, legal commentaries, and statutes. 


Public and Private Welfare, Roanoke, Virginia. By FRANE WILLIAM 
Horrer. Roanoke: Stone Printing and Manufacturing Co., 1928. Pp. 
xii--i42. $2.00. 


This is the first of a series of studies conducted under the auspices of the 
Virginia Institute for Research in the Social Sciences. It begins with a brief 
study of the population, industries, and trade area; then proceeds with an analy- 
sis of the social conditions and welfare agencies of the city. Numerous interest- 
ing maps are presented showing local segregation of delinquency, poverty, sick- 
ness, etc. These indices of social inadequacy are concentrated on one side of the 
railroad track, while the "character building agencies" are concentrated on the 
other. The study is objective and seems to have been carefully done. It pre- 
sents "facts" rather than "conclusions or recommendations.” It throws con- 
siderable light on this rapidly growing southern city, but it does not present 
anything new in methodology or pcint of view. 


Volkswirtschaftliches Worterbuch. By Dr. Hreewar T. Perce. Berlin: 

Verlag von Julius Springer, 1929. Pp. 676. gebunden A. M. 32. 

The publishers have rendered the English-reading people interested in Ger- 
man economic and social science a valuable service in the publication of this 
dictionary. The content of the dictionary consists of all the technical as well as 
common terms which one is likely to encounter in reading works in German 
dealing with economic or social economic matters. Included are numerous terms 
which are not to be found in any other dictionary end also information, together 
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with references to the literature of the subject, which is not accessible elsewhere 
in English. Thé volume is to be enthusiastically recommended to teachers and 
graduate students whose interests bring them i in contact Ms German economic 

and sociological literature. ) 


- Vocational Psychology and Character TS By H. L. Horre- 
WORTH. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1929. Pp. 409. $3.00. 


This book is designed as a general survey of the entire field of vocational 
psychology. The author presents a very interesting discussion of the psycholo- 
gy of-a vocation, gives an interesting treatment of the traditional methods of 
diagnosing human character and individual aptitude, and offers a series of in- 
teresting suggestions of practical value for vocational selection. He pays spe- 
cific attention to such features as different psychological tests, tests of special- ~ 
ized traits, interest tests, use of psychographic methods, special vocational tests. 
This volume should prove to be of exceptional interest both because of the in- 
teresting theoretical discussions which it contains and because of the practical 
and concrete character of its points. 


~ An Audit of America. By EDWARD Eyre Hunt. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1930. Pp. 203. $2.00, 


This book is a summary of the important volumes on Recent Economic 
Changes tn the Unsted States, published in May,'r929. Mr. Hunt was secretary 
of the committee which made the conclusions for this report and also was editor 
of the report. This original report-“may be interpreted as a description of the 
levels on which American people live, explained so far as may be by recent 
changes in manufacturing, construction, transportation, marketing, labor, man- 
agement, agriculture and finance.” An Audit of America is a very satisfactory 
and convenient summary of this lengthy report. It'is to be recommended to 
those who wish to gain a concise picture of the original survey without under- 
taking the lengthy task of reading through it. 


The Small Loan System in New Jersey in 1929. By WILLFORD ISBELL 
Kinc. Trenton: New Jersey Industrial Lenders’ Association, 1929. 


Pp. ror. 


The proposal of a new low legal interest rate threatened the existence of 429 
independent small loan companies in New Jersey. These companies find their 
customers among persons who are unable or who would find it embarrassing to 
secure indorsement on their notes. A sample of twenty-nine companies and 
24,846 borrowers reveals that on ‘the average the loan is $171.00, the interest 
$29.01, the duration 284 days, and that one-eighth of the families of New Jer- 
sey are borrowers at any one time. Differences exist according to race, occupa- 
tion, income, and the size of the company. The officials of the companies are 
courteous American business men performing a useful service honestly. 


The Sociology of the Family. By Dwicut SANDERSON and Rosert G. 
Foster. Ithaca: Cornell BENIN! Agricultural Experiment Station, 
1929. Pp. 74. 

This mimeographed bulletin presents the results of an attempt to define the 
sociological approach to the study of the family and gives a preliminary state- 


ment of the program of a study, now in progress, of a group of farm families. 
The conception of the family as a unity of interacting personalities, developed 
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: by Professor Burgess’ in 1926, is regarded as the essential viewpoint of the so- 
ciological study of the family. Research problems arising from this conception’ 
of the family and an name po are also prcvided in this introductory 
' statement. 


The Negro in ere and P" By BEN JAMIN Braw ey. New York: 
Duffield & Co. , 1929. Pp. 231. $2.00. 


This i is the third edition of Mr. Brawley's useful little E on News art 
and literature, the other. editions appearing in 1918 and 1921. The present vol- 
ume is énlarged, especially pertinent materials being added on the younger Ne- 
gro writers. As a handbook on Negro art and artists the book is of value. The 
student of literature would perhaps demand a more critical interpretation and 
appraisal of the writers discussed. The sociological student would probably pre- 
fera more complete SERCHBIOR and analysis of the background and significance 
of Negro art. 


: Economic Democracy: America’ $ Answer to Socialism and Communism. 


By RosERT S. BROOKINGS. ^New York: Macmillan Co. . 1929. Pp. 

xxx-l-risr. $1.50. 

: America's answer is the oai corporation, owned by the people, and 
paying a “saving wage” which'enables our workers to become capitalists. The 
opportunity for individual development in the new democracy lies, not in free- 
dom to conduct a small business badly, but rather -in the possibility of both 
working and investing in the large efficient organizations which are replacing, 
the small entrepreneur. This thesis, stated in the Introduction, finds reitera- 
tion.in the body of the work, which is made up of ozcasional papers and essays 
of the author. ` 


The Way of the Sea. By Harorn Prakz, F.S.A., and HERBERT JOEN 
FrEusE, D.Sc. New Haven: Yale University Press. Pp. 168. $2.00. 


This volume, the sixth of a series of eight published under the general title of 
“The Corridors of Time," records the rise and spread of civilization from the 
second phase of the Second City of Hissarlik, 2402 B.c., to the advent of fhe 
Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings, of the Sixteenth Dynasty of Egypt, 1660 B.c. The 
authors date the emergence of the Hittite empire and the true Bronze Age as 
about 1900 B.C. The historical data are concisely presented, and a concluding . 
chronological summary is offered.. 


Witch Hunting and Witch Trials: The Indicirsents for Witchcraft from 

the Records of 1373 Assizes Held for the Home Circuit A.D. 1559- 

. 1736. Collected and edited by C. L’Esrrancz Ewen. New York: 
Lincoln Mac Veagh, Dial Press, 1929. Pp. xiii 4-345. $4.00. 


Here is presented with much documentation information about accusations, 
trials, and punishments respecting the practice of witchcraft in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Numerous 
tables and charts summarize the evidence, show the fluctuations in the number 
of trials during the reigns of successive sovereigns, indicate the relation between 
number of accusations and convictions, punishments, and other relevant mat- 
ters, i 
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Readings in Community Life. By Howard C. Hrer. Boston: Ginn & Co., 

1930. Pp. xvi-+640. $1.80. 

This volume is intended to provide concrete material for courses in civics and 
community life. It consists of selections chosen from a wide variety of sources 
designed to illuminate the mein phase of community life. These readings are 
organized around the following topics: how we live together, the family and the 
home, the school and education, the church and religion, the neighborhood and 
the community, our nation and our country, our neighbors in other lands, safe- 
guarding health, protecting the community from fire, maintaining law and order, 
providing recreation, planning and beautifying the community, aiding the handi- 
capped, ruling ourselves, making law, enforcing law, applying law, paying the 
bills, selecting our officials, and being a good citizen. The readings include stories, 
poems, technical discussions, historical accounts, and observations of human in- 
terest. ‘Their selection shows excellent judgment. 


Environmental Basis of Social Geography. By C. C. HUNTINGTON and 
FreD A, CanLsoN. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1929. Pp. xxix 4- 
499. $4.00. 

This book is prepared in accordance with the “modern viewpoint that geog- 
raphy is concerned with the relations between man and his environment." The 
authors regard this relation as reciprocal and as differing at different times and 
different places since both man and his environment are subject to continual 
change. Among other topics this text considers “Nature and Classification 
of Geography," “Location as.a Geographic Factor," "Man's Environment,” 
“Weather and Man,” “Lands and Their Utilization,” “Water and its Utilization," 
"Social Factors in ‘Environment, ” and "The Geography of Civilization.” The 
discussions are very readable, concrete and amply illustrated with charts, maps, 
and photographs. This volume con’ verges on the field of interest of the sociolo- 
gist and admittedly deserves study on his part. 


Völkerbund und Staatssouverdnitat, By WILHELM F. ScHuBERT. Die 
Umwertung des völkerrechtlichen Souveränitätsdogmas im Zeitalter 
des Völkerbundes. Berlin: Carl Heymans Verlag, 1929. Pp. vui--128. 
RM. 7. 

In his monograph, The League of Nations and State Sovereignty, Dr. Wilhelm 
Schubert, who has been connected with the Secretariat of the e for several 
years, has subjected the concept of sovereignty and the proceedings of the League 
and the World Court to a careful analysis. His conclusion is that the modern 
classical concept of sovereignty is logically and factually untenable, and that 
actual sovereignty is being progressively replaced by the law of nations, Le., @ 
world political order. It appears that the essence of his reasoning might have 
been stated in fewer words; however, those who are particularly interested in 
questions of international politics, or, for that matter, in any of the more funda- 
mental questions of politics, government, and law, will ind in this monograph an 
able discussion of some of the fundamentals of their specialty. 


The Negro in Richmond, Virginia. Report of the Richmond Negro Wel- 
fare Survey Committee. June Purcett Gump, Director. Richmond: 
. Council of Social Agencies, 1929. Pp. 136. $1.00. 


"This survey is eminently practical and aims to provide a factual basis for a so- 
' cial work program for the betterment of the social and economic conditions of 
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Richmond negroes. The negroes of this Southern city, the survey Suiits out, live 
fifteen years less than the average white person; have three times as many arrests 
as the whites; and have an illiteracy rate fourteen times higher than among the 
native whites of the city. The study, among other things, endeavors to account 
for these and other differences in the social and ecgnomic conditions of the ne- 
groes and whites of Richmond. For purposes of cofivenience the study is divided 
into five sections: “Economic Status and Dependency Problems,” “Health and 
Housing,” “Spare Time and Recreational Problems," “Problems of Education,” 
and “Behavior Problems Among the Negroes.” The survey should prove sugges- 
tive for similar studies which no doubt should be mace in other Southern cities. 


The Mississippi Valley Flood Disaster of 1927. Washington: American 

National Red Cross, 1929. Pp. vii-4-152. 

This volume is thé official report of the relief work of the American National 
Red Cross during the Mississippi Flood of 1927. The story of the disaster in- 
cludes a summary of the causes of the flood and statements on the financial cam- 
paign, the organization of the personnel, the relief measures employed, and the 
financing of the relief and reconstruction work. 


A Son of China. By Saenc-Curenc. Translated from the French by Mar- 
vin McCord Lowes. New York: W. W. Norton, 1930. Pp. 287. $3.00. 
Deft, intimate sketches and pen portraits from the heart of family life, child 

gangdom, school, and revolution, strung along the thread of autobiography, give 

us poignant impressions of personality types in changing China. The configura- 
tions are more literary than sociological. 


Rural Organization 1929: Proceedings of the Twelfth American Country 
Life Conference. Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, 1929. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1930. Pp. ix-1- 186. 

The annual procedings of this conference give interesting glimpses into the 
attitudes and leading ideas of our various groups of professional rural reformers 


regarding the problems of American country life. The papers are generally of an 
inspirational or practical character. 
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